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Women and War 


From different positions in society, 
from backgrounds ranging from 
wealth to wretched poverty, the 
women tried to adjust to the excit- 
ing new atmosphere in which they 
found themselves. In each woman 
mysterious—and sometimes ter- 
rible—-forces created by the ten- 
sions of war were released. This is 
the story of women alone in an 
army town, and their battles 
against desire and pity and the 
fierce temptation to live only for 
the moment. 


““sowerful and provocative” 
—Pasadena STAR-NEWS 
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“Unto the woman he said, 

I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception, 
in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children; 
and thy desire shall be to thy husband, 

and he shall rule over thee,” 


—Genesis IIL, 16. 


PART ONE 


I Parade 


IT WAS a fine October Saturday in Louisville, and a nice time of 
the afternoon for the parade. The soft filth of the morning's fog 
had dissolved in the pale gold of a thin, bright autumn sun and 
blown away in a gentle rise of wind. The sky was very blue, and 
peopie liked to look up at the ineffable white, curling clouds, in- 
nocent of the dirt that ravaged the city. The sky and clouds were, 
in October, a daily miracle when the weather was fine. It was 
hard to believe in such purity and perfection over Louisville, as 
it is hatd to believe in all good things. 

Around noon most workers downtown came out of their 
offices and shops to find places along the route of the parade. 
Some stayed at high windows above the streets, smiling, leaning 
out and talking in a pleasant mood of expectancy. 

In the main shopping district—the bright, dirty, gaudy, four- 
block stretch of Fourth Street from Jefferson near the river to 
Broadway uptown—no cars were parked and traffic was roped 
off. But west on Jefferson there were cars with children sicting 
on fenders and standees lining the wide, gray old sidewalks at 
random, And up on Broadway, there were more car sitters and 
children. 

It was hard to realize the war this agreeable afternoon of 1942. 
So bland and amiable was the respite from the gray pall of the 
morning smog, so brisk the breeze and so warm the bright and 
tender sun, that most people along the way stood squinting 
and smiling, suspended in light and sensuous rest from their 
worries and fears, cradled in an illusion of happiness induced 
simply by the smiling weather. 

As the parade finally reached them, clambeting heavily into 
town from the twenty-mile roll from Fort Knox, they were slow 
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to feel it. It was hardly like a parade, or such a parade as they 
were accustomed to. 

Flags drooped and whipped and fluttered along the way with 
the proper caprice, and Boy Scouts were duly solemn with the 
charming officiousness of little boys on a big job. Police stood at 
intervals, freshly pressed and shined and burnished as to but- 
tons and badges, and the air was clean and special. 

But for a long time there were no bands, no thud of marching 
boots, no hypnotic rhythm of uniformed troops in step. There 
was no suggestion of the scrap drive for whose promotion the 
parade was presented. 

It was a curious display of the dun-colored Armored Force, 
which Louisville regarded as its particular baby because it was 
conceived, organized, assembled and trained at Fort Knox, after 
Nazi Panzer Divisions bludgeoned their way through Europe. 
It was something new in the way of a parade. 

Tanks rumbled with a thunder-clatter on the wide pavements. 
The men’s heads, thrust through turrets and covered with evil- 
looking helmets, seemed figureheads, welded to the great tanks. 
Some wore goggles, so their faces were like horrors come alive 
out of comic books. And they seemed organic with the armor 
that held them, a silent part of the shattering roar of engines. 

Yet they wore a look of coiled and waiting strength in this 
unnatural unity of men and machines. The procession of hel- 
meted soldier heads breaking the massy forms of the monster 
tanks took on a classic soldier look. To some of the watching 
women they were like Greek, Roman or Egyptian coin heads. 
There was an aspect of blind force, like the savage still face of 
an Assyrian warrior from a history book. They were contained 
and armored and implacable beyond the civilian imaginings of 
women, children and older men on the streets of Louisville on 
a sunny Saturday afternoon, 

Some of the people looked away from the soldier faces to the 
powerful forms of new vehicles in the Armored Force. There 
were giant tanks bristling with jutting guns, whose great size 
dwarfed the cocky little jeeps that slowly jerked along after 
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them. They: murmured and pointed and appraised with pride 
the thirty-ton medium tanks of the latest model, M-4. They 
Jaughed uncettainly, and not very loud, at the weird, bug-shaped 
amphibious tanks, and marveled that such cumbersome mon- 
strosities could take to water. 

They laughed with more pleasure at names inscribed on the 
tank side: “Toots,” “Emma,” “Lizzie” and “Babe.” The incongru- 
ity pleased them. But they were uneasy at the fond humor that 
suggested such attachment to the tank monsters. 

They cringed a little at several platoons of fast light tanks that 
bellowed along at a rapid clip, alarming after the powerful crawl 
of the bigger ones. 

Two more amphibians interested the crowd, as they cruised 
by, low-slung, their boat hulls smooth-curving as a beetle’s back, 
with their propellers showing—like something that should be 
covered up—in recesses in the rear. 

The men in stubby, tough little jeeps eyed the girls, but not 
avidly and hopefully as they-did on the streets. They looked 
down idly and occasionally smiled at a pretty girl in a sweater. A 
boy here and there waved to a woman standing by the curb. But 
mostly they just looked around, or straight ahead. When they 
looked at a girl it was as from a great distance, and as if they 
knew a girl would wait. 

A half-track vehicle, mounting machine guns and mortars, 
was manned by a squad of Negroes, heavy-faced, purple-black 
and splendidly somber with their bayonets fixed, in dark har- 
mony with the artillery around them and the anti-tank guns 
behind them. 

The heavy engineering vehicles with bridging equipment, 
the great, high kitchen trucks, communications units, water 
purification units, a ten-ton wrecker, a mobile X-ray, operating 
and sterilizing units of the Medical Corps, and maintenance and 
fuel trucks passed quietly and solemnly. They were vaguely com- 
forting and reassuring, as if the iron monster bethought itself 
of the men, They would be fed, it seemed, they would be X- 
rayed, they would get sulfa, it would be sterile in that hospital 
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truck—and comfortable. It’s wonderful, everything they've got, 
all the things they think of, and how many lives they can save. 

Still, the unease persisted, with the passing of new 105mm. 
howitzers mounted on half-tracks, forward pointing and self- 
propelled. 

A large truck rolled slowly by, cartying a fout-mile-an-hour 
World War I tank, followed by another brutal array of new, 
powerful medium tanks and an M-3 light tank, in a boastful 
show of progress. 

And always the bronzy, heavy, long-limbed men fitted into 
these dun-colored war things as a sword into a sheath. They 
were the fighting men of time immemorial, cast in iron, bronzed 
by weather, synchronized with their weapons. And now em- 
braced by the dull and powerful color of Army khaki. 

A little car bore aloft on a yellow dollie rack a startling, 
silvery aquamarine length of bomb. It slid into view like the 
sun thrusting with bright, glorious shock through black clouds. 
It was an enticingly beautiful shape, long and fluid with its ex- 
quisitely contained burden of annihilation. It was a phallic 
thing, serene and bright, pointed ahead and shattering the dark 
mood, 

“Gee, it’s pretty, isn't it?” a girl said, squinting at her com- 
panion in the sun. She made a little stroking gesture with her 
hands, outlining the alluring line of the bomb. “It kinda scares 
you just to see it, don’t it, Betty? Don’t look like it would do 
so much damage, though.” 

“Sute don’t,” Betty replied, wondering, too. “Look at that 
fella in the jeep. Looks kinda like Sam, don’t he?” 

“A little, but Sam’s not that big. Don’t they all look big, 
though?” 

Other bombs, bulbous or long-lined, from one hundred to one 
thousand pounds, slid by on thin little dollies. 

Wheel racks also brought a P-51 Mustang, like a familiar bird 
long watched with pleasure in the sky, now come, monstrous 
and dreadful, to threaten the earth, And a Warhawk fighter, 
grown huge and evil on the ground, slowly paraded its menace. 
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At last there was a distant band blare, a sound of marching 
and a glint and flash of spirited parade color. It was Fort Knox 
ground troops, an ambling company from Bowman Field, and 
a long procession of the Male High School band, the Kentucky 
Active Militia, a Legion drum and bugle corps and a well- 
tailored, marching Women’s Ambulance Corps. 

But nobody seemed to have much heart for the marching, the 
drum-shot music, the eye-scalding gold brilliance of sunshine on 
the big horns—nor for the valiant civilians who brought up the 
fear. 

When Red Cross volunteers, city dignitaries and local war- 
working committees with top brass from the Fort and Bowman 
Field began to pass in shiny, familiar autos, the crowd broke up 
and went about its business. 

And many moods were dissolved in the thinning sunshine. 

But the girls and women who had waited and watched left 
their places at the curbs with a quickening response, an intensity 
of the disturbance they were feeling these days, 
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‘THEY HAD seen a show to stir pride and fear and courage. And 
the iton-splendid men clothed in the hard and brutal beauty of 
the armored war things called to something deep and waiting 
in the quiet blood. 

Girls took quick, deep breaths, like people leaving a good 
movie, and blinked in the sun. Bemused, they turned their pretty 
faces to the trip home, the downtown date or the evening ahead 
—a new blouse, a new boy, a long letter to write, a wild rush 
through shower, dressing and dinner before the chaperoned trip 
to Fort Knox and the dance. 

Women who had watched now left their places by the curb, 
slow to hurry back to parked cats, bus stops and the quick ‘and 
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harried rhythms of dinnet-fixing, attention-sharing, face-smil- 
ing, voice-answering demands of homecoming men and chil- ) 
dren, 

And they were all slow to shake off the iron thunder, the : 
silence, the somber force and fear of what they had seen. 


A tall, fair-haired girl named Frances walked up Fourth Street 
with her girl friend. They talked of USO dances and hair-dos and 
no-breaks, as Frances secretly and happily suffered the excite- 
ment of a man’s dark eyes that had watched her unsmiling from 
the turret of a tank in the parade. They walked with a brisk and 
pretty air of purpose, and conferred earnestly on the evening 
schedule. And beneath her surface attention Frances felt a tenta- 
tive waiting and a sweetly quivering suspense. 


Onie, a great, gross girl with a fleshy face and small eyes turned 
heavily from Fourth Street, at the tuggings and importunings of 
two small boys and a little girl. 

The grubby children’s eager voices and sharp urgings, their 
hands in Onie’s, their pull on her sagging sweater, prodded and 
persuaded her from the curb, and from the frightening feel of 
the parade, the bright prickling pleasures of the flags, the hand- 
clapping and vivid long bombs. She looked down now at the 
children. A slow smile filled her face and moved in on the fading 
confusions of what she had seen until it was almost gone from 
her sight and memory. 

But some persistent dim feel of color and fear lingered and ; 
wavered inside her. And her steps were halting and loth, despite 
the familiar guidance of the children’s hands and voices and the 
reassurance of the well-known Jefferson Street route home. 


On Fourth, in front of the Arcade, a thin-faced girl in a faded 
red coat and hat stood musing and frowning. She looked anx- 
iously at herself in a jeweler’s window, and urged up the strag- 
gling ends of her almost grown-out permanent with one hand. 
The gesture made her feel hopeful, restless and almost happy. 
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Her thin look of resentful fatigue eased in a smite, and she got 
out her lipstick. 

“Weil, Jimmy Lou,” she told herself. “You don’t look so hot, 
but you look good enough to drop in on the girls at the Tavern.” 

She crossed Fourth Street and took a minute or so to look in 
Selman’s window at the new clothes, and then walked on Wal- 
nut to the Kentucky Hotel. Hell, she figured, she might even 
talk to Mac about gettin her job back if he was in. 

Miss Gladys Hopkins hurried up Fourth Street to Kaufman’s, 
paused there a moment or two, crossed and went on to Walnut. 
Her hat was jaunty, her suit was dressy and her gloves, bag and 
jewelry were good to the point of festivity. Her pace was quick, 
and she held her head carefully high, aware of the possible notice 
of passers-by. 

But a pressure of distress pushed into the bright, fixed look 
on her neat little face. Her mouth worked slightly, as she won- 
dered if Grace had thought she really didn’t have an appoint- 
ment to get her hair done at Kaufman’s. She had been careful to 
say that the men ght come, not that they would. Anyone could 
have a tentative date with men from out of town. There was no 
reason for them to suspect any pretense in that. 

And, actually, Gladys remembered, Grace’s expression hadn't 
changed. She frowned and searched for some skepticism or de- 
rision in their good-bye smiles. Martha had seemed so easy and 
complacent. But then Martha always was complacent. She won- 
dered that she hadn’t noticed it before. The discovery, with its 
pleasure in finding the source of irritation in Martha’s chronic, 
comfortable calm, erased Gladys’ worry. Her mouth pursed with 
satisfaction as she hurried on, contemplating Martha's little 
fault. 


Mts. Thomas Contoy stepped to the curb in front of Byck’s to 
take Nell’s hand and lead her through the ctowd to their car. 
Her sweet and distinguished face smiled down at the hazel-eyed 
child, and she gave the little girl’s pigtail a fond, amiable tug, 

As they walked to Fifth Street several men and a girl ot two 
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saw her with pleasure, enjoying the heavy ash-blonde hair pulled 
firmly and cleanly back from her plain,-fine face into a heavy 
knot as right and-beautiful as a cloud in the sky or the curve of a 
tiver bank. They saw the cool, polite softness of her expression, 
the slim distinction of her figure in a colorless old tweed suit, 
and the high-bred look of the big-eyed, long-legged child with 
her. And they felt an affirmation of their wistful belief in the 
lady, the mother, the good woman who is young and charming. 

Ellen Conroy always looked lovely because she was lovely, 
everyone agreed. This was clear in the occasional newspaper 
photograph of her at a board meeting, as a Gray Lady at a sol- 
dier's bedside, or at an evening party. It was clear to clerks in 
stores, the girls on her Junior. League committee, the rector of 
her church, her better-dressed and more well-to-do contempo- 
raries and even to her mother-in-law. 

This afternoon any disturbance she felt was not apparent in 
her nice face. Not even the little girl knew the inordinate disap- 
pointment in which she was floundering, chilled and distracted. 
By the time they reached the Fifth Street parking lot, Ellen her- 
self wondered why she felt so cross. For she had talked herself 
out of that preposterous parade nonsense. 


At Chestnut Street an oldish woman crossed to wait for the 
Fourth Street trolley. Mrs. Hankins felt a little better as she 
stood—a gray, respectable, black-coated picture of everybody’s 
dear old mother—and peered, straining to read the street_names 
on the approaching cars. 

The parade had stirred her up pretty bad at first, but now, her 
shopping done and the streetcar in sight, she did for a fact feel 
better. She shifted her heavy, long, brown package to ease her 
atm, and put the square tea box in her big, black bag. Now she 
could hold the heavy parcel in both hands. A firmer grip on it 
reassured her and confirmed her satisfaction and anticipation in 
the purchase. Lands, suppose she dropped it! She wisht she 
hadnta even thought of that, the very idea give her such a start. 

A couple of gentlemen stepped back to let her go on the car 
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first, but three boys shoved in ahead of her. Never mind, she 
could stand up the little way to Brook Street, with both hands 
free to hold the package. And Auntie would be. mighty proud 
to get the tea. 

On the car, she began to plan supper. A nice young fella, high- 
school boy likely, give her a seat and she rested gratefully in the 
close, hot trolley, not minding its dense and faintly nauseous 
smell of smoke, axle grease and too many people. 


Mrs. Lindsey Carver and her two handsome boys drew an oc- 
casional pleased regard as they went from Third Street along 
Broadway to Fourth. She moved like a vigorous bird, and people 
who saw her were faintly lifted and excited with a quick sense 
of life felt and savored. Her clothes—olive-green skirt, red 
jacket and red calot—were vivid with a happy rectitude of style 
and color enjoyment that was dashing rather than loud. Her 
figure was full without fat, and her blackeyed glance was intense 
without intrusion, eager without invitation. 

The boys, hands in hers, moved their little legs in long, valiant 
strides to keep pace with her rapid, purposeful steps. The little 
one, who looked like her, stumbled, dragged and lost step. She 
stopped, frowning down at him. Then her face softened and 
deepened in quick contrition. 

“Johnny, darling, I’m sorry!” 

She was sorry, and even a little torn, as they walked on. But 
the frown returned. And when the older boy asked for hot choc- 
olate, she turned on him the face of a woman beset. 

“Please, Mother, I’m celd.” 

“No, Lindsey.” Her voice was sharp. “Don’t argue. We'll have 
a hot drink when we get home. I have work to do, and it’s Jate!” 

Walking fast again, they crossed Fourth to catch the trolley. 
When she saw three cars careening on the tracks, all packed to 
the doors, she said “Goddamn,” softly and savagely 

“All right, Lindsey. We'll go to the Brown Tea Shop, if we 
can get in. And then walk home. That’s better than waiting so 
long, isn’t it? Johnny, are your hands clean? Oh, filthy! ; 
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“Dear God, such a town! Well, come along, anyway. Everyone 
else is filthy, too.” 

She held their hands as they crossed to the Brown. Now a rich 
and happy anticipation held her and illumined her face, as she 
remembered the power and the thunder, the blind purpose and 
terror, of the parade. The forms, the colors and the very sounds 
of it reassembled in her imagination in a picture that made her 
fingers ache and her heart beat in a strong, body-heating rhythm 
of readiness for work. 

“Mother,” Lindsey was pulling her hand and dragging back. 
“We done passed it! There’s the tea shop, back yonder.” 

She pulled herself away from the images and looked at him 
in anger. Then she downed her exasperation and smiled. 

“Oh, stupid!” she said, turning. “I am stupid. I was thinking 
of something else. Don’t drag so, Johnny. Here we ate.” 

They went in and she pushed her reluctant attention back to 
the boys. They all smiled at each other, relishing the warmth, the 
smart and pleasant décor, the tea-time tinkle, the smell of coffee 
and cakes and the chocolate taste to come. They sat at a side 
table on what Johnny called “this here crazy sofa,” extending 
along the wall. Johnny lay down prone, his eyes rolling clown- 
ishly at them. 

“It isn't for sleeping, Johnny,” she told him, provoked, but 
amused at his comic show of comfortably making himself at 
home. Lindsey laughed decorously, his head hunched down and 
his hand over his mouth in a decent deference to the opinion of 
mankind, 

Johnay sat up, tangled one foot under the table edge, righted 
himself and grinned. He folded his dirty hands on the table and 
held his head high and his face stiff, lampooning the proper 
grownups around him. 


Shirley Jean, her hand in Mama’s, walked desolate on Broad- 
way, in a Close and hateful world bounded by men’s trouser legs 
and ladies’ skirts, with but brief, tantalizing glimpses of the air 
and street between. The legs and skirts were rough and pushy, 
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and though she fele secure with her hand in Mama's, she was 
bothered and frustrated by the tall bodies cutting-off her view 
of the big street and the downtown. 

Her desolation grew as she remembered the parade. She 
tugged at Mama's hand, to make her notice and feel her un- 
happiness, 

“T wanna see Daddy in the amfibial,” she whined, looking up 
at Mama’s face bent closer, still walking. 

“Well, the parade’s over and I’m sorry but you shut up,” 
Mama said. 

They were crossing the street and she could see better now. 
She let her sad place inside stretch and reach up to a little crying 
and louder whining. She could open her mouth. and really cry 
now, and she let the sob come, so that Mama looked down again. 
Then she saw the drugstore and thought about the drink and 
the candy, and didn’t finish crying. 


A slim blonde girl with blue eyes and a haughty short upper 
lip left her table at the tea shop as the parade ended and the 
crowds began to come inside. 

Standing at the door and pulling on her gloves, she was ar- 
rested by the sound of her name, muttered by a waitress at the 
table she had just left. 

“You ain't kiddin,” the girl said in an audible undertone. 
“She's Flick Regan. Veddy Society. You seen her picture at that 
Derby party, third from the end with that RAF boy. Her daddy’s 
not like her, though. He’s just as nice and friendly, and real jolly. 
He don’t never even complain when there’s a rush. Ob, she don’t 
complain, either. She’s just so stuck-up she don’t even see you.” 

“She ain’t too stuck-up to count her money.” The other 
waitress glanced up from her table-wiping at Flick, who looked 
away. “She looks cute, though. Well, you can have all this after- 
noon crowd. I don’t want no pak of em. She set here twenty 
minutes and I get a dime.” 

Well, the Zell with them, Flick decided in shocked anger, as 
she pushed the revolving door and Jeft. She had a momentary 
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pang of hurt feelings, but it was assuaged and lost in the memory 
of the Derby party picture. It had been a good picture, and she'd 
been afraid it would be ghastly. The photographer had snapped 
them without warning, when she had her face turned, laughing 
with the new flier. But she could always count on a profile shot 
to be fairly decent. 

Her anger returned and rankled. Those damned waitresses 
stand around all afternoon and insult the customers and then 
expect tips double the price of a Coca-Cola. 

Making her way through the crowd down Fourth Street, she 
forgot her anger. She breathed deep, shifted her furs, and swal- 
lowed a lump of excitement in her throat as she hurried to meet 
him. 


Frankie Burke decided to stand a little longer in front of the 
Canary Cottage on Fourth. But her short, slight, busty figure was 
slumping with weariness and the monotonous suspense of a 
long wait. The noise of that damned parade gave her a headache, 
too. There was an anxious line between her long green eyes, and 
her tough, provocative little pug face sagged, then tautened with 
exasperation. 

She pulled at her patience and hope to stretch it just five 
minutes longer. She buttoned up her black Chesterfield against 
the rising wind, straightened her stocking seam, fixed her beanie 
and got out her lipstick. And when she put back her mirror, she 
saw him coming. 

Restored, she smiled. 


Back up at Broadway, Mrs. Jack Carroll pushed her laborious 
way across the street to the bus stop, plodding along behind two 
girls and three sailors. She walked with anxiety and effort, the 
spraddle-legged, lumbering gait of a woman with child. Her hair 
was lank and lifeless, as if it didn’t belong to the soft curls at the 
end of her bob. Her young face was deep-eyed, thin and sallow, 
the skin pinched around the eyes and muddied with faint spots. 
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Her gray sports coat was stretched to the splitting point around 
the great burden of her womb. 

“I stood up too long,” Ida Carroll told herself, as she made the 
light and the safety of the curb just before the roaring, grinding 
rush of green-light traffic reached her. Her depression was purely 
physical, she tried to convince herself, and had nothing to do 
with the feel of fear in the parade and her anxiety about Jack. 

The wind blew sharp, and an ache of cold gripped the tired 
place between her shoulders. She decided that Broadway and 
Fourth, when the wind blows, is the coldest corner in the world. 

She thought lustfully of soup, minced ham and mustard pickle 
in the refrigerator at home, and was briefly heartened. 


Going their ways, these and others still felt the terrible and 
beautiful look of men at war, And they were disturbed by the 
inner opening of deep old potencies now roused to receive, 
accept and cope with the force let loose in the street. 


3 Frances 


FRANCES SMITH stood with her girl friend Beverly, a fellow- 
stenographer from the insurance office, and agreed that the pass- 
ing patade was quiet, but thrilling. 

“There’s Bob.” She nudged Beverly. “Remember at the dance 
last week?” They giggled over the Bob episode at the Women’s 
Council dance at the Fort. 

“You'd hardly know him, would you?” Beverly asked. “They 
sure do look different in these tanks from what they do on a 
dance floor. Look— Fanny.’ Isn’t that silly? I bet Bob picked that 
name for a heavy tank.” 

“They look bigger and older, or something,” Frances mused. 
“Even the ones you've dated and danced with look like 
strangers.” 
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“Oh, look in the jeep,” Beverly giggled again. “It’s that little 
Chuck. Honestly, you’d hardly recognize him. You know he’s 
always cutting up, and look at him now. Wave to him! Well, 
I like shat. Didn’t even smile. They're all so solemn and sort of 
different, aren’t they?” 

“Bev,” Frances nudged her again. “Look at that boy in the 
turret. The dark one with the long neck. Isn’t he cute? He's 
darling. Probably married.” 

“What's it to you? You've got Carl and a big diamond. Oh, he 
sees you, Fran!” she giggled again. 

The turret gunner did indeed see Frances. 

Now Frances was an acceptably good- looking girl. She was 
tall, and today tastefully turned out in a suit that nicely em- 
bellished a pretty fgure. Her drab brown hair was long and 
softly waved into cloudlike curls that added an extravagant 
touch of pretty to an unremarkable length of nice girl. 

Like most girls of twenty-two with health, average endow- 
ments and youthful eagerness, Frances was accustomed to 
glances, stares, wolf-calls, whistles and other signs of hearty ap- 
proval from the military. She was also the unruffled veteran of 
a few earnest struggles to preserve her status as a nice girl. These 
gratifying bouts had contributed a glow of confidence that pol- 
ished off the picture she had achieved of a pretty girl. 

So, this afternoon she was not dismayed or displeased by tan- 
dom and appraising looks that fortified her poise and young joy 
in herself. She returned each boy’s look with a widening of her 
gray eyes. She let the look hold for a moment, and then chastely 
turned her eyes away. The quiet little exchange said, “This is 
interesting; I wonder about you. But of course it’s impossible. 
I'm engaged, and even if I weren’t I don’t pick up soldiers.” 
These mild but not inconsequential encounters in a girl’s Satur- 
day afternoon left her a little prettier and a little happier about 
herself. 

Thus it happened that Frances was a bit shaken to find herself 
unable to look away from the slow-passing regard of the turret 
gunner. The dark eyes held her with a pull that seemed to sus- 
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pend all movement of the parade, to lengthen time, and to 
telescope the space between the tank and the curb. She felt she 
was so Close to that strange face that she could have touched it. 

A painful blush flowed up her neck to her face. There was a 
sensation of embarrassment and pleasure around her heart. In 
this curious and intense little crisis, Beverly, of course, kept gig- 
gling and gabbing and looking at her. . 

At last, at last, the gunner slowly turned his head as the tank 
moved on. Her relief vanished in feelings of loss and chill. Then 
a rattling reaction of hot and cold tumult set in. 

“Frances,” Bev was yapping, her silly voice fraught with 
italics. “He ¢#s cute. Where'd you meet him?” 

“Why, I—who? What are you talking about?” 

“That gunner in the heavy sank, The one you kept /ooking at. 
Don’t you know him?” 

“I wasn't looking at Lim, dope!” 

“Well, he was looking at you. What were you looking at?” 

“Oh, Bev, don’t be such a dope. I saw him and he did look 
cute, but I didn’t keep locking at him. When is General Devers 
going to show up?” 

General Devers did show up eventually, with the mayor and 
the chairman of the board of the Service Club and the USO 
officers. Both girls enjoyed a thrill of proprietorship and dis- 
tinction, for they had met him at a dance where he presented 
pins and handshakes to girls with dancing credit at the Fort. 
He was charming and impressive and they applauded him with 
‘pride. 

When the parade petered out into a ‘procession of local do- 
gooders the girls drifted away through the crowd. 

They looked in the window at Stewart's and crossed Fourth 
to the Seelbach Hotel. 

“Well,” said Beverly regretfully, “I’ve got to-go. I’ve got to 
set my hair and fix the hem of my formal before tonight. Let’s 
get the Broadway car before the parade’s over and maybe we 
Can get a seat.” 

“Bev, I can’t. I promised Mom to look for some steel wool in 
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the dime stores. She hasn’t had any for two months, You run 
on, and I'll see you tonight.” 

“Til go with you. We can hurry and look on the way up to 
Broadway.” 

Frances’ heart sank. She longed to savor alone in the Fourth 
Street crowds the after-pangs of her encounter with the boy in 
the tank. She was afraid she might talk about him, and then Bev 
would get coy about it when Carl came home. Bev was such a 
lamebrain about these things. 

“Good,” she faltered. Then she added hopefully, “But I may 
have to go in all the dime stores. Have you got time?” 

“Maybe I’d better run on. Sure you don’t mind? My hair is a 
wreck.” 

Delighted, Frances ducked in and out of one dime store and 
made her way up Fourth to Walgreen’s and decided to have a 
coke. 

She sat at the counter and watched the crowds, got in her 
order, and regarded herself with pleasure in the mirror behind 
the counter, between a pyramid of bananas and a covered glass 
cake dish. 

Over her drink, she sat still at last to relish the memory of 
the turret gunner. After some lovely sensations, she decided to 
think of Carl and wondered how he would jook in uniform. He 
was blond and nice and serious and very much in love with het. 
They were to be married when he could find an apartment. He 
wanted to get in Service, but had been persuaded that a chemist 
served his country best at Goodyear. 

She wondered just how she would feel when they did get mar- 
ried. Right now she seemed content to work, to serve at the USO 
and Fort Knox dances, to roll bandages and visit the casualties 
at Nichols Hospital. There was so much a girl could do, and the 
boys were so lost and lonesome and needed all the charm and 
friendship you could offer. It seemed a shame to get married and 
remove yourself from all the services you could render. 

As Miss Whitcomb said, they were so hard put to adjust them- 
selves from civilian to military life. If a girl could help those 
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boys, it was certainly worth-while, and some of them were so 
cute and looked at you so hungrily. It’s a terrible war, she re- 
flected happily, and I want to help all I can. 

But do I get tired! And, boy, wouldn’t I like to spend one 
Saturday fixing my clothes and my hair and just going to bed 
with a good book. But how can you? Oh, those good old Sun- 
days when Mom would bring me breakfast in bed, and now I 
drag out of the hay at six-thirty to dress and serve breakfast at 
the USO. They're cute, though, and so grateful. I do get sick of 
rolling those bandages, but when you think of our boys wounded 
and needing them in North Africa.and horrible places like 
Guadalcanal and Buna and Lae, wherever that is, it’s little 
enough to do. 

Carl loves me so and he is a wonderful boy. I’m so proud of 
him. I wish he could get in the Navy, though. He frets about it 
so. And Mr. Jacobs says they’re going to freeze everyone to their 
jobs, and maybe before long he can’t even if he wants to. 

She thought about being married. How lovely she would be 
in the white satin with all that tulle! Carl would adore her. And 
Daddy was going to give her sterling silver. She thought of how 
she wanted to make Carl happy and comfortable. How she would 
cook his breakfast and be so pretty when he came-home at night 
and what good meals she would fix for him. 

After the war they would buy a house near Shawnee Park, and 
have a little boy and then a little girl, And she would never get 
fat or old, even if she had four babies, which might not be too 
bad if Carl got along as well as he promised to. 

She thought her happy, familiar thoughts and counted the 
days—just six now—until Carl could fly home to Louisville to 
see her. And then she ‘just stopped thinking and began to feel 
again the impact of those dark eyes on her from high in the tank 
turret. 

That boy’s going overseas. And he may be killed, or lost or 
mangled. That strange, wonderful boy that seemed so close to 
me. I’ve never been in such a tizzy, just looking at a man. And 
I'll never see him again. Maybe, though, he might turn up at a 
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dance at the Fort. Maybe Miss Whitcomb knows him; but how 
could [ ask her? 

It was after four, and Frances turned on the stool and picked 
up her check to leave. She glanced at the sailors in the booth 
across the aisle, turned back to retrieve a glove from the counter, 
and put her cigarettes in her bag. 

Then it happened, one of those coincidental encounters which 
sometimes make life quite manageable. She saw, out of the 
corner of her eye, a long, tall soldiet in khaki fatigues, one heavy 
foot, with the coverall trouser stuffed in the boot, out in the aisle. 
But what she felt was not so much the rangy form bent into the 
booth as it was the young line of his dark jaw. She was acutely 
awate of the whole contour of the man, but it was the half- 
averted, gaunt, dark jaw line that smote her with weakness, fear 
and pleasant demoralization. And, as she turned, to make a 
fumbling feint at drinking again from her well-drained glass, 
she knew that he had seen, recognized and watched her. 

She looked furtively in the mirror and met his eyes again. 
Again she was unable to look away until at last he did. She 
opened her bag, took out a fat red lipstick and carefully fixed 
her mouth. The girl behind the counter moved her glass and 
wiped off the counter. 

“Why don’t I get up?” Frances wondered, sitting quite still. 
People stood behind her, waiting for her stool, but she still sat, 
fumbling clumsily in her bag for a Kleenex. Of course she hada’t 
a Kleenex; there hadn’t been any for months. A fat lady next to 
her heaved off the stool and waddled away to the cashier and 
someone took the seat. 

“Can't I buy you a drink?” a voice asked. She knew it was his 
by the pounding in her chest and a complete inability to answer. 
But some reflex of surface amenities made her turn and look at 
him with surprise. She said, “Oh.” After a long time, feeling 
very weak, she answered, “Well, yes, thank you.’ 

He ordered two more drinks. Inordinately happy, Frances 
tried not to smile, and managed to say, “It was a fine parade. I 
think I saw you in the turret tower of a heavy tank.” 
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“You know damned well you did.” He smiled, and she felt 
faintly frightened. It evoked a sense of intimacy that alarmed 
her. But to her dismay she found herself smiling at him in the 
mifror, a great, wide, ridiculous smile that wouldn’t stop. 

After fifteen minutes they had to leave, squeezed out by the 
irate pressure of thirsty customers standing behind their stools. 
They walked vaguely up Fourth Street, now darkening and 
wind-chilled and light-sparkled, toward her Broadway bus. The 
street was tight-packed with the crowds now, and he slipped his 
hand under her elbow to help steer her through. It gave her a 
warm feeling and she found herself smiling again. Someone 
pushed against her, and disengaged his hand, and she was thrust 
two people behind. He turned, and her heart was squeezed and 
pained at the look of loss and alarm on his face. They reached 
each other, and she took his arm. It was comfortable and cozy, 
and she held tight. She looked up at his face, and he was looking 
straight ahead, with a soft shine about his eyes and a little smile 
about his mouth. ; 

“Where do you live?” he asked, 

“We're way out in the West End. It’s a long trip, but you 
must come out sometime for Sunday dinner.” 

“How about tonight?” 

“I have to be at the USO dance at eight.” 

“Are you engaged?” 

ce. ves. 

“Which USO?” 

“The YMCA.” 

“TU be there at seven-thirty.” 

“We can’t bring dates to the dance.” 

“Well, GIs can come, can’t they? And dance wich the girls?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“TH see you then, Can I take you home after the dance?” 

“Oh, no. I mean, not unless Mr. Wilburn, the director, knows 
you and knows that we’ve—well, I mean we can’t just go home 
with boys we meet-at the dance. You know, they take care of rhe 
girls.” 
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“How do you usually go home?” 

“Well, Daddy comes for us—my girl friends and me—some- 
times, And sometimes we get a cab.” 

“We'll get a cab.” 

“I can’t have a late date. I’m—engaged. I don’t date.” 

“Well, Pll see you at eight.” 


4 Onie 


ONE, with her two little step-brothers and step-sister, had 
walked eight blocks from their home near the Haymarket to 
Fourth and Jefferson to see the parade. As the children sat on 
the curb, she stood patiently waiting. But somehow it made her 
sad, when it did come. 

The hard, banging noise of the treads on the pavement dis- 
tressed her and she didn’t know just what was bothering her. 
The soldiers didn’t look like real folks and the armored vehicles 
were so heavy, rambling and dark she was depressed. The planes 
were frightening. They were wicked looking. She was surprised. 
At first she didn’t know what they were, so big, drab and bumpy. 
Then Buck said, “Look at that Mustang, boy!” And he made 
r-r-r-r sounds like machine guns and plane motors, and she saw 
that they were planes. She wished they were flying up in the 
sky where they looked pretty and shiny. 

When the bombs came on racks and little thin wheels, Onie 
smiled and laughed. They looked real pretty, and she wanted to 
run her thick hands along theit long, bright, smooth sides to 
the sharp, sweet point. But they kind of scared her, too, and she 
felt unhappy again. She looked up at the flags on poles near her, 
and down at the children. 

“Look at them things, Onie,” shrilled Carol Ann when two 
bombs—one silver and one orange—slid by. “Ain’t they purty? 
Ain't they, Onie?” 
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The Armored Force and Bowman Field had shown about all 
they had to show Louisville, and the cars of civilians and officers 
began to roll slowly past, with a few decorated floats and signs 
exhorting scrap collectors to zeal. There was a little applause 
now and then, and Onie smiled and looked around in pleasure 
at the hum of recognition and hand-clapping on the sidewalk. 

The street was filling now with people crossing and crowding 
the corners. Something distressed her again. She wondered, 
groping for the source of her unease. A careful, painful examina- 
tion of thought and sensation slowly rewarded her effort. It was 
her shoe again, She realized that the torn, creased lining in the 
run-over heel was hurting her foot. She reached down with her 
right-hand forefinger to dig in the heel and straighten out the 
crease. She concentrated on the chore, as the children tugged at 
her and said, “Come on, Onie, come on. Hit’s over with. Let’s go. 
Hit’s over with. Remember we told Granny we'd come tight 
back. Come on, Onie.” 

“Okay,” she replied, straightening up. She looked around to 
get her bearings, and they pulled her hands and said, “This way, 
Onie. This way home.” 

Onie smiled and walked with them, holding Carol Ann’s 
hand. It was getting colder. 

They were leaving the busy brightness of Fourth Street for 
the busy gray squalor of Jefferson. Onie thought she heard her 
name, fat away, but she wasn’t sure and figured maybe it was one 
of those things she sometimes just thought that weren't really 
sO. 
But then Buck said, “Onie, these guys is calling you.” She 
stopped, and heard a fast, rhythmic clomp of men’s feet, and 
their voices, too. She looked behind her and saw the sailor and 
the two soldiers. One of them was Dick. She remembered him 
and smiled. And then a dim something began to worry her. The 
children stood and watched and listened. Dick talked and she 
was confused and kept trying to remember what it was that 
worried her. But too much was happening at once, 

“Hiya, Onie,” Dick was saying. “Meet my friends—Arthur 
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and Joe. How’s about it, Onie? Can we meetcha at Jack’s Place 
later on?” 

Onie just smiled, trying to remember the troublesome, elusive 
thing. She looked at Arthur, at his ash-blond curls beneath the 
sailor cap, his blue eyes and his gentle, hesitant smile. He didn’t 
look at her. He looked at the children and then turned his head 
toward Fourth Street, away from them. 

“Howdja like a coupla beers, Onie? Whaddaya say? Say we'll 
meetcha in an hour and a half?” 

Onie kept trying to think of what was wrong, what she must 
remember. Buck said, “Well, go on, Onie, tell em. We'll letcha 
know when it’s a hour and a half. We'll take ya to Jack’s Place, 
Onie.” He pulled her hand to make her notice. She couldn’t think 
of what it was, and she smiled her slow smile, and said, “Okay.” 

“Okeydokey, Onie,” said Dick, with a leer and a wink, his 
forefinger and thumb raised to touch and form an O.K. “An 
hour and a half at Jack’s Place, Onie.” 

Onie and the children walked on, as the sailors turned and 
walked away, and she heard a voice say, “Cheez, that’s sure a big 
hunk of woman!” She was troubled again, trying to remember. 
They passed a lady in a red hat with a feather that somehow 
brought the lost idea tantalizingly close, but still too obscure to 
seize. She stopped, frowned and tried to push off the children’s 
urgings and tuggings at her hands. And she remembered, with a 
smile of relief. 

It was Miss Ashby’s gray hat with the red feather. And Miss 
Ashby was sitting on Granny's bed, holding Onie’s hand. Onie 
liked it when’ Miss Ashby was close to her and so kind. She al- 
ways nodded her head and said, “Okay, okay,” eager and deter- 
mined to remember, to do right and good and to please Miss 
Ashby. 

“You see, Onie,” Miss Ashby was saying, “you really mustn't 
meet the soldiers any more. Now try to remember. It is very 
hard on your Granny, and the children shouldn't know and see 
these things. We were able to take care of you and get the baby 
a good. home; but maybe we can’t if it happens again. Your 
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Granny couldn’t take care of another baby. I know your Granny 
won't let any more soldiers come here, but you mustn't meet 
them anywhere else, either. Do you understand, Onie? Will you 
ptomise?” 

Onie couldn’t digest, much less remember, all of it, though 
Miss Ashby had taken a long time to say the hard parts over 
and over, holding her hand. But she thought she could remember 
about the soldiers, that she couldn’t meet them any more. It was 
the, the-—she groped in her mind for the word that Dick used, 
that evoked the hot embrace, the throbbing and pulsing when 
they pulled up her dress, the shuddering, guilty, complete good 
patt when they put it in. The screw. Not that any more, for Miss 
Ashby. It was bad. It was somehow bad for the children and 
Granny, too. Onie couldn’t understand that. But she knew she 
was not to meet the soldiers or sailors any more, for Miss Ashby. 

So Onie smiled eagerly and said, “Okay, Miss Ashby.” 

Now, remembering, she was worried and confused. But the 
children tugged at her and they walked on home, Onie dimly 
reluctant, feeling that she was walking toward what Miss Ashby 
said was bad. 


5 Jimmy Lou 


Jimmy Lou forgot the parade when she went to town. But she 
decided to stay and see it when she found the street roped off 
and the flags up and everybody waiting. And, quiet and slow as 
it was, it excited her. For one thing, she saw a fellow she'd dated 
a few times before the baby. He’d been awful cute, and seeing 
him in that truck reminded her of all the fun she’d been missing 
and how she planned to have herself a good time again. 

She had nursed the kid before she left the West Oak Street 
apartment to come and pick up Ma Willis’ ticket so the old bag 
could leave town. And it was so good to get out that she decided 
to go on to the Kentucky Tavern and see the girls. 
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She crossed Fourth to Selman’s to look at the slick clothes in 
the window. There was an Eleanor Blue crepe with a sequin 
arrow at the shoulder and short sleeves at $39.95. It had a blue 
sequin hat that charmed her. 

“Hell, I coulda bought that when I was workin,” she thought. 
She moved on out Walnut and crossed to the Kentucky Hotel. 
It had been a long time since she'd seen Ada, Frieda, Clarice and 
the rest of them. 

Maybe that good-looking Dr. Gage would be there. Jimmy 
Lou smiled, remembering the lift she got every afternoon when 
he came in and sat at her table. There wasn’t nothing to it, but 
it had been fun for both of them. They would just kid each other 
back and forth, enjoying a little shock when their smiling eyes 
met and held. And once when she leaned over to arrange his 
cutlery at lunch, he had lifted his well-kept hand and softly 
stroked the length of her arm. Funny how you could get a bang 
out of a little thing like that. Gee, he was smooth, 

He never asked her for a date, but plenty of other fellows 
did—tlawyers, dentists, that vice-president at the insurance com- 
pany. But she wouldn’t go out with the married ones, She did 
sort of date a soldier once in a while—not exactly a date, but 
just a little while for dancing, a movie, or a few beers, 

And the money! Jeez, one week she made nearly sixty dollars 
in tips when she worked all three meals. As soon as she got Old 
Lady Willis out of the house she sure was going to wean the 
baby and get back in harness and have herself some money and 
some fun again. A lady lived upstairs already said she'd keep 
him. : 
Jimmy Lou entered the revolving door of the hotel with a 
happy sense of the old exhilaration. Looked like there was al- 
ways something doing there. Three soldiers eyed her as she 
walked through the lobby and turned Jeft into the Tavern, and 
she felt better about her old red coat. There was a blondined 
number sitting in the big chair by the marble column, draped 
in silver fox that trailed’ the floor. A handsome colonel with a 
touch of gray in his hair escorted a frumpy-looking wife to the 
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desk. A marine with a red stripe on his trousers smiled at her as 
she turned to epen the Tavern door. And a couple of sailors fol- 
lowed her in and stood around watching her as she paused, look- 
ing for the girls. 

Ada came through the swinging door from the kitchen with a 
tea tray, and saw Jimmy Lou with a welcoming smile. After Ada 
setved the table by the window, Jimmy Lou followed her back 
into the kitchen. ; 

“Where's Clarice and Frieda?” Jimmy Lou asked. “Jeez, it’s 
good to see you again. I hardly been outa the house for three 
months. What goes?” 

“You. look swell, Jimmy Lou,” Ada ae her. “How’s the 
baby? Your mother-in-law gone?” 

“No, but she’s leaving this afternoon, thank God! I’ve nearly 
gone nuts cooped up with her and the: kid. It’s murder. Why 
don't you kids ever come around?” 

“Oh, we mean to, honey, but you know how it is, Whaddaya 
hear from Charlie?” ; 

“Nothin. I guess his old lady fixed us up for good. I don’t in- 
tend to write him no more crawlin letters about how sorry I am 
for something I never done.” 

“Gee, that’s tough. How long since you heard from him?” 

“Well, you know how the mail was held up so long. Then 
I got about a dozen letters just before I went to the hospital, 
givin me hell for goin out on him and drinkin beer and God 
knows what all—all that stuff he heard from the old lady. And 


what burned me up, Ada, was you know I never went nowhere 


except with you and Frieda and Clarice and turned down all 
kindsa fun. Oh, I mighta seen a show or had a few beers with a 
few fellows after work, but you know it wasn’t no harm in that. 
But it was that night I went with you kids and your dates to the 
Canary Cottage, and IJ says, ‘Well, you all come on home with 
me and we'll play a little rammy.’ Remember?” 

“Sure, and the old Jady was up.” 

“Yeah, and I know she come in for that week-end just to see 
what I was doin so she could write Charlie. So then she writes 
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him all this crap and I get these letters givin me bell. I wrote him 
back, just as nice as I. knew how, just what I’m tellin you, and 
seems he was still sore about it..I don’t. figure on worryin about 
it any more. The hell with him and his old lady. Life’s too short.” 

“You ain't kiddin,” Ada agreed. “Say, Jimmy Lou, can you 
get out at night?” ; 

_ “I might fix it up with the lady upstairs.” - 

“Well, Frieda’s got a date with a captain out at Bowman Field, 
and he’s tryin to fix up three other fellows with dates. You know 
how those fliers spend money and show you a good time. Why 
don’t you meet us and come along?” é 

“Swell. I tell you,” Jimmy Lou calculated, “I'll phone you 
about severt.and let you know what I can do.” 

. They parted, and Jimmy Lou caught the. Fourth Street cat to 
go home. She guessed the black crepe with the gold clips and her 
old suede shoes still looked pretty good. The shoes ought to; she 
hadn’t had them on her feet with this damned backache since 
the kid was born. 

Jeez, to get dressed up and go out again! She wished she had 
time to get her hair done in an upsweep with the gold sequin 
flower. Maybe she could do it herself if she could get the old 
lady off the place in time. Take a lor of doin, though—see the 
old bag off, nurse the kid at six, and then supper, dish washin 
and gettin herself cleaned up and dressed. Well, it'd be worth 
it, She hoped they went to the Plantation to dance. 


6 Gladys 


Miss GLADYS HOPKINS, executive secretary of the Community 
Recreation Association, stood leaning against the frame of a big 
window of the Jefferson Street side of the Community Chest 
Building. She had stopped watching the parade, after that major 
passed. She felt sure he was the one she had seen at the Women’s 
Council dinner out at Fort Knox. 
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She began to weave the adventure. Her brown eyes were 
shining behind the gold-rimmed glasses and her tense face 
moved slightly with a succession of expressions. A look of sut- 
prised recognition, a smile and cordial, faint motions of pleasure 
rippied across her even little features. 

She had joined the USO and was a club director overseas. In 
France, perhaps, and the invasion was under way. It was a 
little village behind the lines somewhere and she was wel- 
coming the grimy, battle-worn men who had been relieved and 
sent back to rest. She wore green slacks and her tan silk shirt and 
a green velvet bow in her dark, crisply curled hair, a gay little 
touch of feminine frivolity to charm the weary hearts of the men 
who had been through so much. She had a bright, sweet word 
for everyone, and their slow smiles were grateful as they gulped 
the scalding coffee. She moved from group to group, pass- 
ing sandwiches and doughnuts, a vivid, warming figure in 
the tableau of mud-spattered, dog-tited soldiers. There was a 
dancing red light in the fireplace. Her hand rested lightly 
on the shoulder of a young boy, and he looked up in shy 
pleasure. 

Just then the oaken door of the old stone house opened, and 
an older man, a major, almost staggered in. His ruddy face was 
lined with exhaustion, and she suppressed a start as she walked 
over to welcome him. He took off his cap and raised his tired, 
but still bright eyes to greet her. Yes, it was he, but the tinge of 
gray at his temples was wider and whiter. 
~ “Come in, Major, and have some coffee and sandwiches.” 

“Thank you,” he replied, watching her with interest. “You 
ate Miss...” 

“Gladys Hopkins.” 

“But—haven't we met before? Didn’t we know each other in 
the States?” 

“Oh,” she laughed warmly. “You do remember, almost! How 
singular. Sit down and I'll explain.” 

At a table by the fire, she recalled, “It really is curious that you 
think we've met. We haven't, actually. But I do remember seeing 
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you in Louisville. It was a parade last.October, and I watched it | 
and saw you from the Community Chest Building.” 

Now she was a little hesitant. She looked down at her coffee 
and toyed with the tin spoon as she added, “It was quite vivid to 
me then, and still is. But I wouldn’t have dreamed that you would 
single out one of your audience two flights above the street!” 

“Why, you—you are the little brunette!” His harsh face broke 
into a delighted smile. “It’s incredible! How many times I've— 
well, no matter. But you know I saw you.” 

“Not at all,” she assured him, with a nervously casual air, a 
ptetense that the encounter had been quite trivial. “It seemed 
impossible at the time. And yet .. 

“Yet?” he insisted, leaning toward. her. 

But she smiled and excused herself to serve more coffee, and 
later to sit at the old piano that they had commandeered from 
a bombed chateau. The men sat rapt as she played—old, familiar 
tunes redolent of home, popular songs they had left behind, and 
a melodious and nostalgic air or two from Friml or Victor Her- | 
bert. Always the major’s eyes wete on her. 

Gladys was dreaming her way to their first encounter alone, 
in a darkened field, or maybe with moonlight. An accidental 
meeting, where he was very urgent and she was quite shaken. 
She was in his arms and his first kiss was on her lips. 

She pulled out of the daydream in abrupt alarm, as she heard 
the women at the door behind her. 
“ “Did you hear, Gladys?” Grace Corey was saying. “No staff 
meeting. We begged off this time.” | 

“Oh,” Gladys answered, turning from the window. She com- 
posed her face, considered, and added brightly, “I had a date to 
get my hair done, in case these men from Dayton happen in for 
dinner. They've been lovely to me, and if they come, I want to be 
ready, Which I certainly couldn’t, with a staff meeting!” 

Her animation faltered, and she looked anxiously at Grace and 
Alice, the other Family Service case worker. Their faces seemed 
significantly still. Was there derision in the locks they seem to 
exchange? 
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“Well, how about some coffee before we take off? It’s been 
brewing and ought to be good and strong,” Grace said, “Have 
you time, Gladys?” 

“Yes, it’s not four yet, and I think they can squeeze me in at 
Kaufman’s at five.” 

They went through the green corridors to the Family Service 
office, where they found Martha Jones, of the Children’s Agency, 
and her new case worker Helen. Mathilda came in from the ad- 
joining Visiting Nurses’ office. 

Gladys had always enjoyed these sessions, but-lately she fan- 
cied there was an alien distance between her and the rest. She 
suspected that they ridiculed her and skeptically postmortemed 
some of her embellished anecdotes. about men she had worked 
with in the Philippines, members of her board, male colleagues 
in the old days at Buffalo, and the professor she “tan around 
with” at the University of Minnesota. 

But Grace was easy-going and friendly as ever as they sat to- 
gether and stirred sugar into their coffee. 

“Well,” Grace began, “we gripe about Saturday staff meeting, 
but here we sit of our own volition.” 

“Helen and J have to go out and see the Purvis babies, any- 
way, Martha sighed. “It kills the afternoon, so we might as well 
sit awhile.” 

“Where did you finally place them?” asked Gladys. She tried 
to interest herself in the case, but actually she was speculating 
about Martha herself. Martha must be all of fifty—plain, com- 
fortable, well-dressed, and with a serenity that annoyed Gladys. 

Martha did have that middle-aged widower at the University 
of Louisville. And she had talked about a Community Chest 
executive in Syracuse. Maybe she wasn’t so settled, placid and 
absorbed in her work as she: seemed. Who would ever know 
what happened between her and Dr. Everly in that quiet little 
third-floor apartment? Had she ever? Did she know? Was this 
the reason for her ease, her unaffected good humor and her com- 
fortable voice? ; 

Gladys watched her intently, a little breathless at these pos- 
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sibilities. Of course no one would ever believe that Martha and 
8tay-haited Mac Everly with his.everlasting pipe and statistics, 
bue still... ) 

“So,” Martha was saying, “Mrs, Crane said, now that her hus- 
band is better and the two boys are in the Army, she thought she 
might board some children again. We took the two little Purvis 
girls out Tuesday, and she is trying to make room for the boys, 
too. The three-year-old girl is so attached to her siblings that 
she's manifesting some bad symptoms since the separation— | 
bed-wetting and off her feed and cries at night.” . 

“And poor Mr; Purvis,” wailed little Helen, the new case 
worker, “I could just cry for him. He was so upset when he was 
about to: be shipped out. And when the Red Cross called to say 
they'd arranged with his captain for him to stay to get the 
children situated, he almost cried, he was so relieved.” 

“Is he that nice-looking young sergeant who was in your office 
last week?” Gladys asked Martha. 

“Yes, the sandy-haired one. Poor man, he was so afraid we'd 
have to send the children to an orphanage.” | 

“You know, Miss Corey,” Helen reported to Grace, “he keeps | 
thinking Mrs. Purvis will come back sometime.” 

“Ha!” snorted Grace. “Not Mrs. Purvis. She’s been our client 
ever since she came from the country and got married ten yeats 
ago, and I know her. I never saw such a change in anybody as in 
that woman in the last few months. I knew she was going to | 
light out with that corporal the last time I saw her. And when 
he’s shipped out and leaves her in California, she'll find some- 
thing easier to do than come home and take care of four children 
in two rooms on Market Street.” 

“Well, it was hard on her,” Martha reflected. “From your case 
history you could see she never had any time to be young. She’s 
just twenty-six now, isn’t she?” 

“That's right. Married when she was fifteen. Lately, the only 
thing that ever seemed to touch her was the oldest boy. He’s the 
one they re having trouble with, isn’t he?” st 

“Yes, poor little fellow. The foster mother is sick, and he isn’t 
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getting much attention. He misses Mrs. Purvis more than the 
others. Well, I guess he'll straighten out if Mrs. Crane can take 
him with the little girls. She’s the best foster home we ever had.” 

“Martha,” Grace said, “we've got two more cases for you— 
mothers ran off with soldiers—no, one of them followed a sailor 


to Seattle. The other one is forty-five years old. She went with a 


twenty-five-year-old private last week when they sent him to 
Fort Benning, in Columbus, Georgia.” 

“What will we do?” lamented Martha. “We had six more last 

week. I don’t know what we're going to do. We're losing foster 
homes right and left, with the housing shortage and the doubling 
up. 
“I just don’t see how women can go off and leave children and 
little Babies,” Helen wailed again. “Miss Jones, you know that 
darling France baby. She is beautiful. And,’ Helen turned to the 
others, “Mrs. France left her alone in a basement room and went 
to Camp Peery with a young soldier!” 

The talk went on of wartime problems, a thirteen-year-old 
mother at the Salvation Army Home and Hospital, an unmarried 
girl in the country who would have to be confined soon. A six- 
teen-year-old brought home from a brothel. A forty-three-year- 
old grandmother out on Market, with a twenty-five-year-old 
marine visitor in her bedroom every Saturday night, as reported 
by her twenty-yeat-old daughter to Family Service. 

“It’s terrible,’ Gladys contributed to the head-shaking with 
excitement. “Last Saturday at the Portland Recreation Center, 
we had to send home three couples who had been drinking. 
And it distressed me to think of sending those little girls, from 
fourteen to seventeen, out on the street with those reckless, hot- 
eyed boys. Heaven knows what they did before they got home. 
But I had no one to send with them, and it’s a rule about 
drinking.” 

“I've got a pretty good idea what they did,’ Grace ventured. 
“But what more can we do about it? We have conferences and 
round-tables and forums about juvenile delinquency. We set 
up these wholesome recreation centers and pull them in. They 
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dance half the night, and we keep our eyes on them. So far it’s 
fine, because at least they’ reon their feet. But out they go, Gladys, 
as you say, all hot-eyed . . 

“But Grace,” Gladys protested, hurt that her pet project was 
treated so lightly. And she was stirred almost to trembling at 
the picture Grace had drawn of all youth in a state of orgy. “It 
does help! Take your France family. Three of the adolescents 
come every Friday and Saturday, and the boys spend an after- 
noon in the shop. And the mother and grandmother come to 
the quilting classes, and Mr. and Mrs. France are learning to 
square dance. Surely all that offers some enrichment and release 
for them. The organized activity, the community sense of . . .” 

“Of course, Gladys. I just say it’s a wartime wave of—of sex 
urge. Maybe it’s an instinct to propagate and replenish the race 
when it's about to be depleted. We do help, but God Himself 
can’t stop it. Maybe He likes it; I don’t know.” 

“Now, Grace,” Martha laughed easily, “we ew countenance 
such propaganda just before the Fund campaign.” 

Mathilda was laughing, too. “Grace, you paint such a wild 
picture of sex delinquency that it strikes me as pretty hilarious 
that all of us old maid social workers have to patch up the 
wrecks.” 

“And what do we get out of it?” Grace complained. “Not 
even a dinner date.” 

“What are you complaining about?” Gladys laughed a little 
shrilly. “You had a man and wouldn’t keep him!” 

“Couldn't keep him,” Grace corrected. “And now I'm as 
frustrated as we're supposed to be in this business.” 

“Oh, that reminds me,” Martha opened her bag with relish. “I 
want to show you what I found. Isn’t it nice?” She passed around 
a Daumier etching of a big, fat rabbit. 

“Isn't he cunning? And can’t you imagine what all our com- 
placent married friends will have to say about the frustrated 
spinster and her symbol of fertility!” 

Martha settled back and laughed comfortably at herself and 
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the amateur Freudians who would enjoy her cherishing the pic- 
ture of a rabbit. . 

“Well,” Martha said, getting up and putting on her gloves, 
“when you have the children to work with, you don’t have much 
time for frustration. Oh, when I was younger, I thought of 
marrying. Maybe I’ve missed a lot. But I’m glad I didn’t, when I 
had the chance—and I was, rather tempted.” 

“I agree with you, Martha,’ Gladys put in quickly. “I’ve 
almost married several times, but now I'm grateful that I have 
my freedom to live. as I please. I have time and money for all 
the friends I want, without being tied down. And, as you say, the 
work means so much: Now this Army man in the Philippines, 
who was so attractive, almost persuaded me...” 

“Gladys,” Alice interrupted, “I’m afraid you'll miss your 
hair-do.” 

Gladys ‘paused for a sick, still moment when the air seemed 
palpably fraught with skepticism, hostility and ridicule. She 
hurried on very brightly. “These men are old friends and will 
like me anyway! Paul is married to a girl I went to school with, 
and Arthur never notices my Aaér.” 

She was arch now, to carry it off. They See: and laughed 
and raised their eyebrows to show they understood that she and 
Arthur must have themselves a time when they got together. 

“They may not be able to come, anyway,” she concluded. 

There was another pause, a blank look passing from eye to eye. 
Or did she imagine it? After the friendly buzz of goodbyes, she 
decided she had imagined it. 

Still, she was bleak as she walked in the lowering dusk to the 
parking lot. But she was cheered at the sight of rather begrimed 
Mr. Gorin who waved to her and left his little shed to get her 
car. He drove to where she stood, got out and stood holding the 
car door open for her. 

“Thank you, Mr. Gorin.” Gladys looked up at him, agreeably 
aware of his height, the breadth of his shoulders and the careless 
beginnings of a beard on his chin. “How are things with you 
tonight?” 
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“Oh, just so-so, Miss Hopkins,” he smiled, and she got in. 

Driving out Jefferson to the Highlands, Gladys found that 
ber hungry imagination had déposited Mr, Gorin beside her in 
the car. 

“Where can I take you, Mr. Gorin?” she inquired, in polite 
surprise. 

“Nowhere, Miss Hopkins. I—I ...” he stammered and paused, 
embarrassed, but with a determined air. 

“But I don’t understand.” 

“Miss Hopkins,” he began again. He placed his arm behind 
her on the back of the seat and shifted closer to her. “I know it 
Must seem strange to you, but I can’t get you out of my mind. I 
—I've never felt like this about a girl before, and it’s too strong 
for me.” 

Gladys parked the. car off a side street and turned to look at 
him. “But, Mr. Gorin,” she made her voice very kind, but deeply 
teproving, “this is impossible. You've always been so nice to me, 
and I’ve felt that we were friends, but this...” 

She looked at his heavy, curiously attractive face. How big 
and rough he looked, and what a gentle manner he had! But now 
his small gray eyes were burning and his face came closer, She 
drew back, but he had her in his arms and she was limp under 
his kiss. 

The daydream was out and cold by the time she reached home. 
She felt empty and bereft and a litile sick. 

But she wondered if Paul and Arthur might possibly come. 
Anne bad written that they'd be passing through sometime this 
month and might give her a ring. 
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ELLEN CONROY and little Nell stepped out of Byck’s on Fourth 
Street, where Ellen had tried on a new suit. She felt for the first 
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time that the good tweed Aunt Sue had given her was getting 
shabby. So she had bought a blouse and pigskin gloves. 

Ic was a lovely afternoon and the purchases, with Nell’s pleas- 
ure over lunch downtown, new shoes, and the patade, consoled 
her, They found a place by the curb and Nell sat down. There 
was a stit and rustle and hum of talk that told them the parade 
was only two blocks away. Nell squirmed happily on the curb, 
craned her neck toward the.rumble noise, then jumped up and 
ran to Ellen, 

“Tt’s coming, Mother,” she whispered, smiling. “It's a won- 
derful Saturday, isn’t it, Mother? New shoes, lunch at the Brown, 
the parade, and then tonight at Grandmother’s with Lucy!” 

“Wonderful, darling,” Ellen agreed. The love trembled on 
her face as she looked at the little girl and rejoiced in her, but 
not without the twinge of anxious pathos with which women 
regard their children. The child’s brown hair was pulled back in 
glossy, thick pigtails. Her wide forehead was pure, her big hazel 
eyes clear and the bone-lines of her little face clean and strong. 

She squeezed her mother’s hand, wrinkled her face with excite-- 
ment, and. rubbed her cheek on Ellen’s sleeve. Ingratiating, en- 
dearing little thing, Ellen thought, just like Tommy. Nell 
skipped back to her place on the curb. She had Tommy’s build, 
too,-good shoulders and long lines that make for style. Ellen 
smiled to see the charm with which the child illumined the plaid 
gingham dress, the plain brown coat and the felt hat. They were 
good shoes, though. She can stand.cheap clothes and make them 
look expensive, but she has to:-have good shoes. 

Nell turned around to smile at Ellen again, to be sure they en- 
joyed the first look at the parade together, for it was now in sight. 

Ellen watched with fear and respect, but she felt it was de- 
pressing and over-stimulating to the imagination. It’s bad 
enough to read and think about the War, without seeing it on 
your own sidewalk like this. Those hideous, brutal things, and 
those boys locking as if they’re trapped in them. 

But for the most part the somber show fascinated her as a 
setting for a man she sought. She scanned each vehicle for a 
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Squarish face, a broad, heavy form and the composed, steady look 
of ‘small black eyes, 

Tank after tank, cat after car, truck after truck passed, filled 
with boys and men, officers and privates, blond heads, helmeted 
heads, long faces, broad faces, blue eyes, gray eyes, brown eyes, 
fat men, thin men, a barren procession of disappointing men. 
But he was not there. 

Nell was beside her, holding her hand again. 

“Mother, Daddy doesn’t have a tank, does he, Mother?” 

“No, baby, Daddy works mostly in the office.” 

“Well, I just wondered. I’m glad he hasn’t,” she smiled, with 
a fetching, comic smile-frown, a graceful little ridiculing of 
herself. “They scare me!” 

“Me, too!” 

The parade passed and ended. Ellen was suddenly tired, empty 
and cross. Of course they wouldn't trot out the middle-aged 
Captains and put them in tanks and jeeps to bedazzle a fool 
woman, languishing for the sight of a rocklike man she'd seen 
only half a dozen times. 

Well, that’s that, she told herself, as they got the car and 
slowly worked out of the downtown traffic, 

“I hope those slippers aten’t too short, Nell,” she said sharply. 

“Oh, xo, Mother,” Nell replied in rapturous protest. “They're 
just right!” 

“Nell, T'li let you out at Pender’s when we get to Douglas 
Boulevard and you can run in for a pound of butter and some 
tea. I guess I'd better park, because you may have to go to the 
A & P for tea. Get Tetley’s or Lipton’s, a big box. It’s getting 
hard to find and I don’t want to run out. We'll have to hurry so 
1 can mend that rip in your pajamas before you go to Mama 
Conroy’s.” 

She felt relieved, and a little foolish, to find that she no longer 
cared about the man she didn’t see, that Nell’s night out and the 
tea problem could so divert her. But she still was very, very cross, 
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Mrs. HANKINS clean forgot about the parade when she went 
to town, and it shook her up quite a bit to see all them fine boys 
in the jeeps and tanks and trucks, looking so serious-like. She 
hadn’t planned on it,.but Auntie taken a notion she wanted some 
green tea, and there was no place to get it but Kuntz’s on Fourth 
Street. In fact, Mrs. Hankins didn’t want no part of the parade, 
knowing how the sight of the boys would set her going again. 
But when she come out of Kuntz’s, it had done started. She had 
bought the tea, and had a beer to settle her netves, and then 
another one, and by the time she commenced to think about 
getting back to the Brook Street house and Auntie, here come 
the parade. 

So there she stood, rooted to the spot in front of the fancy 
delicatessen shop, with that bruised, sick lump coming up in her 
throat. And when she seen that little slight-built fellow in the 
back of a jeep—he wasn’t no more’n a kid—it give her such a 
turn she felt the tears rolling down her cheeks. He favored 
Homer that much. And she knew she couldn't hardly expect to 
stand off the thinking about it for the rest of the day and night. 

She turned her back on the parade and walked down Fourth 
to Chestnut, making her way through the crowd that stood 
watching, and went in Taylot’s to have a cup of coffee. With 
the misery coming on her, she felt like she couldn’t bear to set 
alone, so she just went and took a seat across from a young lady 
in a booth. 

“I hope you don’t mind my settin here,” Mrs. Hankins ven- 
tured, timidly. 

“Not at ail,” the young lady looked surprised. Then she lit a 
cigarette and looked down at her limeade. 

“How come you not watchin the parade, honey?” Mts. 
Hankins ventured. ‘ 
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“Oh...” She looked up with a slight smile. “Oh, I don’t know. 
Well, the truth is, my husband is overseas, and I guess I found it 
depressing. He’s in North Africa. That's probably all the more 
reason for me to be interested in the Armored Force, but it és 
upsetting.” 

Mrs. Hankins found her heart thumping eagerly. The poor 
young thing. Probably hadn’t been married but a short while. 
She wanted to say something friendly and consoling, or to ask 
some polite questions about the girl’s husband. 

But, “It’s a hard thing to be alone,” she started. And despite 
herself she began to say it all again, in a low, expressionless tone. 
It just started coming and wouldn’t stop. The lump in her throat, 
the sickness in her very bowels, and the fear in her breast were 
eased as she talked. 

“I’m alone, except for my old Auntie, and she’s eighty-five. 
Course she’s some company, and it gives you somethin to do and 
takes your mind off your trouble. But looks like she’s gettin 
queer and forgetful—you know how old people is—and she 
says, ‘Where’s that boy? How come he ain’t home for Junch?’ 
Or, ‘Homer said he’d bring me some horehound. Where's it at? 
What's keepin the boy?’ And all like that, and it makes it hard to 
tell her again. Sometimes I just let her go on and don’t remind 
ners 

“Is Homer her son?” asked the young lady. : 

“Oh, no. Homer’s my boy.” Mrs. Hankins was wrung by the | 
compulsion and the dread when she got to this part, but she 
knew greater ease would come after she said it. Looked like it | 
was always hard to say it, but that she just had to anyway, and 
then she was better after it was over. “He was on Bataan. We | 
like to worried ourselves to death, and we didn’t hear nothin for 
a long time. Then this letter come about how they was taken and 
put in a prison camp. And al] that time, after the Fall of Bataan, 
we was thinkin maybe Homer had done been killed, but we 
didn’t know. . 

“And we was so relieved and thankful. It was a sweet letter, 
just like Homer. He says, ‘I pray God to bless you and Auntie’ | 
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“Well, it seems like some of the boys got sick in this here 
camp. I know it says in the papers that all prisoners is treated 
good, and gets good food, but they gets sick in them tropical 
places anyway. Maybe them Japs don’t know how to keep things 
clean, and don’t have the medicines. 

“And some of our boys was wounded on Bataan in all that 
fightin and shellin when they was dug up in the hills. You re- 
member how the Japs, well as I can figger, was shootin at our 
boys from their boats, them big shells that come way acrost the 
water onto the hills and caves where out boys was hidin and 
shootin back. 

“Well, first this letter come from the War Department saying 
how Homer had died of wounds received in battle, and that he 
had died in the prison camp. And well as we could calc’late, he 

_musta been took bad and been sick for quite a spell after the bat- 
tles was over and he was captured and took to the prison camp. 
Then there come a letter from Mr. Roosevelt, and I declare 
Auntie and me just cried over it, it was so sweet and went on 
about how them as died in the prison camps died the death of 
heroes and the whole country owed a debt to them. I just wisht 
Homer could of been spared to read it hisself. 

“And there come a letter somehow or other from the YMCA 
folks—seem like they do all they can for our boys that’s prisonets 
of war in them foreign places. And in this letter, it was a nice 
letter, too, was another letter on a torn little paper, wasn’t hardly 
more’n a scrap, tellin it about Homer. It was wrote by one of his 
buddies, and it told how all the other fellows just thought the 
world and all of Homer, he was always so cheerful and such a 
good buddy to the rest of em.” 

Mrs. Hankitis didn’t look at the girl now. She just looked off 
toward the fountain and kept on talking in a fast, low monotone. 
She knew she would get through the next part, the worst part, 
and she hurtied to finish and win to the ease and relief that 
would follow the recital. 

“He wrote that Homer had caught beriberi and that this here 
gangrene set in in his arm where he was wounded at, and that 
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there wasn't a chance he could of pulled through even in an 
American hospital: And he says the other boys all just thought 
the world and all of Homer and done ail they could to make him 
comfortable, and he says two of his buddies—this fellow was 
one of em—just set by him ever minute till the end. 

“And we was mighty proud that his buddies treated him so 
good, and Auntie and I taken comfort from that, and from what 
Mr. Roosevelt wrote us. But it looked like it was hard on the* 
little fellow to be took so bad away from home, like if we could 
of just been with him a little while, after all that fightin and bein 
wounded and then the sickness, too. Such a long, hard time by 
hisself. If I could of just been with him for a little while.” 

Thus Mrs. Hankins, to the extent she could find words, tapped 
the black depths of protest that the little fellow died in pro- 
tracted anguish in a strange enemy place. And, having learned 
by day merely to tap the depths that waited always to devour her 
with suffering at night, she was eased. She had lifted a little 
corner of the lid to give the knife-taloned, redfanged beast a 
breath of air. It was appeased, and though it crouched rumbling 
and gtowling in her breast, the topmost pressure on the lid of 
her consciousness was relieved, so that she could shut it down 
firmly for the rest of the daylight. 

“My cousin was on Bataan,” the girl was saying, her eyes full 
of distress. “We haven't heard from him. There doesn’t seem to 
be any way the War Department can get in contact with some 
of those Japanese prison camps. But we think he’s alive, and we 
suppose he’s well, or we would have been notified—I guess. You 
were lucky... .” 

The girl paused, her face.a little stricken, and hastened to 
explain. “I mean, we all need so much to &vow. Even when it’s 
terrible. I mean, I’m glad your son’s friend could get a letter to 
WOU. r= 

Mrs. Hankins wasn’t paying much attention. Her recital 
wasn't quite done. 

“Homer was such a good boy.” She continued the toneless, fast 
recountal. “He always was. I lost his daddy when Homer was just 
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a little fellow, just four. And it was always just him and me. He 
never give me any trouble. Oh, I guess he done his share of mis-. 
chief and such, but he never was no real trouble. 

“He was the sweetest little fellow, always so lovin and quiet. 
Yes, Homer never was a noisy boy. It was always just him and 
me. Oh, I don’t mean he didn’t have friends and a girlfriend like 
all the other boys. He was secretary of the Christian Endeavor 
and everyone thought well of Homer, young and old alike. And 
he.went out with the young folks all right. But oncet a week he 
always took me to the show. 

“When Auntie come to live with us, he was always so good to 
her. And she just doted on him, look like. Homer was a good 
boy. Now those Johnson boys down the street; well they're not 
sbad I guess, but they had trouble with the police. And that 
Alvin worried his mother comin home drunk. Sometimes you 
think the troublesome ones is spared, don’t you? Oh, they wasn't 
bad boys. But Homer was such a good boy. He never give me one 
day’s real worty.” 

Mrs. Hankins breathed easier and savored the sad relief qui- 
etly and gratefully. She was through. The girl said, “Oh, it’s very 
hard for you. It’s a dreadful time for everyone.” She picked up 
Mts. Hankins’ check as she said good-bye, and despite protests, 
paid for her coffee. 

. Mrs. Hankins heaved out of the booth and stood uncertainly, 
putting on her black cotton gloves. She was resolving a familiar 
conflict with herself. She had had a deep, dim, unacknowledged 
certainty of it this morning, when Auntie commenced to ask if 
there was any more green tea. And this subdued certainty which 
she ignored had been with her through: the day, sustaining 
her, though she did not look at it or think of it. But now, she 
sstood undecided, giving herself a chance to reject it. She would 
weigh it pro and con and talk it over with herself. 

Now, to open the argument, she let her glance turn and seek 
out a solid wall of glittering bottles across the store behind the 
counter. She walked slowly over to examine the labels. There 
was even big fifths of Bourbon, scarce as it was. But they’ was 
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five and six dollars and more. There were new bottles and new 
names she had never seen before, new and enticing labels on 
cheaper fifths, pints and half-pints of whiskey. And the gin— 
in clear and silvery array it sparkled with an allure that warmed 
her throat and her insides clear down to her toes. 

A little nip don’t hurt nobody. A little spirits is good for old 
folks, everbody knows. And Auntie enjoys a little taste in fruit 
juice with sugar. You could get you a bottle and make it last a 
long time, just enough to get to sleep on. A little one before 
supper, and then a little one with Auntie before bed. You don’t 
need to drink it all wp at once. No sir, that’s the trouble, drinkin 
it all up at once. Just a comfortin little toddy now and then. 

Well, maybe. Course the way not to drink it all up at once is 
not to have none on hand. Or perhaps just a bottle of wine. Port 
wine, That's what Auntie likes, it’s so sweet. 

No, not this time, Not never no more. She permitted her 
memory to slip back into the sickening shame a bit, but not too 
far. It don’t do you no good, and you know it makes you pretty 
bad. You wake up in the night and then you always finish it up, 
and poor old Auntie can’t wake you up for her breakfast. And 
the last time, Reverend Adams come and you like to died with 
shame. And the Wilsons know it. Mr, Wilson had to get you up 
off the floor and help you to bed not ten days ago. No, never 
again. 

“Can I help you, Madame?” asked the nice young clerk in the 
white coat. This was kind of rushin her. She didn’t want to stand 
there lookin like an old toper who was scared to buy a bottle. 
And if she said “no” he could tell what she’d been thinkin, 
seemed like. 

“Well, yessir. How much is your port wine?” 

“Qh,” he began, turning to look along the high row of wine 
bottles, “we have it all the way from sixty-nine cents up to two- 
seventy-five.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” she reflected, ostentatiously open and 
candid about her purchase of spirits. “My.old auntie has to keep 
a little supply on hand—she’s eighty-five—and maybe it would 
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be more economical and satisfactory to get her some gin to make 
her a little toddy with fruit juice. It helps her appetite, seems 
like.” 

“Yes,” said the nice young clerk. “They say old people ought 
to have a few ounces every day.” 

"It does seem to help her get to sleep, for a fact,’ Mrs. 
Hankins rejoined with interest. She looked, with eager anticipa- 
tion, at the row of diamond-bright gin bottles. “I guess I better 
take a fifth of that there Gordon’s Dry Gin.” 

The bottle sparkled in the light as the clerk lifted it to the 
counter and slipped it neatly into a long paper sack. “Yes,” he 
repeated, “a little drink is good for old people, when theit citcu- 
lation gets weak, they say. That'll be three-fifty-five.” He smiled 
and handed her the bottle. If he thought any different, he never 
let on. 

Mrs. Hankins tucked the bottle cozily under her arm, where 
it rested with the most innocuous appearance in the world, a 
commonplace parcel in its brown paper. But she hugged it 
tight, thinking what a bright, revealed glad secret it would seem 
when she took it out of the bag in the kitchen at home. 

She felt fortified against the dreads and dreams of the night 
ahead. She swallowed a rush of moisture in her mouth, and al- 
ready savored the comforting burn of her before-supper nip. A 
big.one. 


9 Celia 


CELIA CARVER saw the parade in the sunny open space. behind 
the library on Third Street, where the crowds were thinner and 
the little boys could sit on the curb without pushing. At first she 
missed a band and parade color, and regretted the lackadaisical 
tempo of the lumbering procession. She had hoped for more fan- 
fare for Lindsey and Johnny. . 
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But the sullen force of the great, heavy things grew on her. 
She stood still, leaning against the stone-rail around the library, 
subject to a slow-rising response. 

The drab mass of armor and the sullen bang and clank of iron 
treads ‘and half-tracks on the pavement had the mindless, merci- 
less serenity of a storm or some other natural calamity. The 
toughened men, too, wore the same monstrous impersonality, as 
if they had. been purged of any human faltering, pity, vulner- 
ability or thought, and were conditioned to the iron ends of the 
machines. The somber harmony of the two filled the street with 
a terrible, easy power, beyond the reach of human hopes and 
prayers and persuasions. 

Now Celia was excited~—with her familiar pang of delight in 
strong visual stimuli—at the animal splendor of the bronzed 
young men who glittered against the great iron forms they 
operated with such ease and to which they seemed so subject. 
The old urge to translate her feelings into color, line and sug- 
gestive juxtaposition of masses gripped her. 

“It’s a man’s kind of painting,” she thought, wondering if the 
light vibrancy of her style could carry what she saw in this war 
and man and machine business. Watching, she thought she 
knew the helpless doom of Viennese throngs who ‘had seen the 
Anschluss of such men and machines, the Czech despair after 
valor and the Polish subjection—the cold in every heart which 
had known this slow-moving and impervious union of men and 
war things. She thought of drawn faces watching, of bright tears 
in deep eyes, of fair skies and pure clouds mocked by the hor- 
tible bulk of modern armor. 

She saw little children in colors of pastel and in wispy forms 
that would emerge like high cries of fear in the pictures she 
could paint of the invading horror. The little ones would stand 
here in the great canvas, light contrasts in the solemn compost- 
tion of grieving, darkened people lining the streets of ancient 
towns whose cobblestones and doorways and little gables and 
towets would be a dim background. The bright wisps of chil- 
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dren would make you see the agony of each of the little people in 
the path of the iron havoc. 

This is our terrible answer, it occutred to her with exhilara- 
tion, her imagination fired with colors and forms to show the 
power and the fear. 

Another group of tanks bumbled into view, and the names 
painted on their monster sides struck her with happy meaning. 
“Baby,” “Emma,” “Lizzie,” “Toots” and “Sugar.” For thus the 
men derided the monsters and punctured iron omnipotence. 
They asserted with this ridicule their own mastery. The names 
were belly laughs to deflate the great tanks, the military might 
to which they were thrall, and the terror ahead of them. The 
names reminded absurdly, insistently and with a dogged boy- 
bumor that girls and love and life were still with them, that 
they were the reality, that the Armored Force and the war 
were the transient interval, and the happy things would endure. 

“Hi, Toots,” “Whaddaya say, Baby,” “Come on, Sugar,’ the 
easy approach, the insouciant appraisal, the bold and confident 
persuasion of the young male, the wolf-calls and all the comic 
prelude to love that is characteristically American were sug- 
gested in the casual inscriptions on the awful things. And with 
these symbolic names on the tanks, they had sardonically put 
the Armored Force and the war in their place, pinned their ears 
back. So they affirmed their belief in life, their addiction to girls 
and their valor to survive. 

After a jeep, a brilliant long bomb slid into view. Its fine- 
turned length and singing color struck her to the heart..As it 
slowly passed—like a shot suspended in time for her to savor 
the spectacle of its motion—the impact of the aquamarine color 
almost hurt her. She saw, suddenly conceived and full-grown 
in its plan, another, immediate picture. This frightful loveliness 
was just off-center, a burst of light in the dark awfulness of the 
rest. 

Celia fumbled in her bag for a pencil and the grocery list. She 
could begin a quick sketch, using the lines of the tank behind 
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with that splendid helmeted man-head in the turret. The com- 
position and color were so complete and intense to her that she 
knew she could keep it with a sketch. 

She pulled up to sit on the wide stone rail and draw. She saw, 
making quick strokes as she looked, a little boy break away from 
the curb to run to touch the dangling end of a flag that trailed 
from the truck ahead. That would be nice. She drew quick, sharp 
lines with success and started to sketch the black curls of the 
little boy’s head, bent as he ran. She looked again. And she saw 
that the child was her own Johnny. 

Celia dropped the paper and pencil and ran to the curb and 
called him. But a Boy Scout, with grave courtesy and-firm efh- 
ciency, had nudged Johnny back to his place beside Lindsey. 

“Johany,” she scolded him, holding his arm. “You'll have to 
stand back here with me, if you don’t stay on the curb. Lindsey, 
why didn’t you stop him?” 

“I didn’t even see him until he’d done gone!” Lindsey de- 
fended himself. 

Abashed, Johnny didn’t answer and sat down again. Celia 
returned to retrieve her pencil and paper, and put them back in 
her bag. Maybe, when we get home, she hoped. 


All the way home, through the talk and question of the little 
boys, she kept thinking of the picture and wondering if she 
couldn’t get them-to bed early and finish up the sketch. Then, 
Monday, when they were in school, she could set up the easel 
and try again. 

But if Annie came to wash the windows and iron, she couldn’t 
work very well. Annie was not a day worker who went about her 
chores quietly. She shrilled at Celia from the kitchen, bedrooms 
and the bath, and there was no escape. And if her conversation 
was not attended, she was liable to feel bored and leave early with 
the work half undone. If she didn’t come, which was likely, too, 
then Celia would have the ironing, the socks and underclothes 
to wash, the sweeping, dusting, dish washing, lunch to fix and 
all that mending in the afternoon. Perhaps she could find a little 
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time Sunday, and surely Tuesday morning when the boys were at 
school. 


10 Shirley Jean 


“Now, set down there, Shirley Jean,” Mama said as they found 
their places on the curbstone on Broadway by the big red church 
on the corner. “And don’t wiggle too much and git them pants 
dirty.” 

“When is Daddy comin?” 

_ “Well, honey, the parade ain’t come yet. Wait till it gits here 
and you'll see Daddy in one of them new amphibians.” 

Shirley Jean sat and watched a big flag flop and wave on a pole 
on the corner; and looked down the street for Daddy and the 
parade. Some fellows came on motorcycles, but wasn’t none of 
them Daddy. Then tanks came and jeeps and more big brown 
things with soldiers’ heads sticking out. 

She kept asking Mama when would Daddy come, and Mama 
kept saying wait and see. She forgot to look for a while, and 
watched a big little boy dressed like a soldier with a red tie. She 
called “Hi!” to him, but he stood stiff and quiet and didn’t an- 
swet, looking at her out of the corner of his eye. The jeeps came, 
but Daddy wasn’t in them. And Mama said, “Honey, here come 
some of them amphibious cars. Watch them for your Daddy.” 

But Daddy wasn’t in them, and Mama said, “There'll be some 
more.” 

Her hiney got tited and she wiggled and then stood up and 
asked Mama for some gum. Mama gave her some gum and a 
piece of candy and told her to go set down. She ate the candy 
first, holding its rich catamel taste in her mouth while the sweet 
juice dripped down her throat. It made her cough and she swal- 
lowed. Then it tasted so good, she chewed it all up quick. When 
it was gone she started on the sharp, clean-tasting gum. 

Soon she wanted a drink of water, but Mama said they 
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couldn’t get none until the parade was over. She wanted to wee- 
wee and Mama said, “Shut up now and wait till it’s over.” 

She wiggled unhappily for a while, and began to look for 
Daddy again and forgot about the wee-wee. A little nigger boy 
came and sat by her, and she stared at him with interest. He 
looked iike Hershey Bar and he talked chocolate, too. But he 
didn’t talk to her when she said “Hi.” 

Some new automobiles came by with ladies-and men in them, 
and they smiled and some of the people clapped, and Shirley 
Jean liked that and clapped too. She watched for more of the 
amphibians and then Mama came and picked her up and said, 
“Come on, it’s over.” 

“We didn’t see Daddy, Mama,” Shirley Jean protested, in 
surprise and growing confusion. “Where’s Daddy?” 

“T don’t know, hon. I don’t know how come he wasn’t in the 
parade. He'll tell us tonight:” 

Shirley Jean felt empty and strange with disappointment. She 
looked up and saw that Nora was with them. Nora and Mama 
talked as they walked to the cornet and waited to cross over to 
Walgreen's and get a drink. 

Shirléy Jean was still puzzled and unsatisfied about Daddy, 
and her afternoon began to collapse. She felt cheated and sad, 
bitterly sad, and began to cry. She cried very loud so Mama 
would notice. 

“What's the matter, Shirley Jean?” Mama asked. 

“J wanta see Daddy in the parade,” she wailed, as Mama and 
Nora bent over her anxiously. 

“Well, the parade’s over and I’m sorry but you shut up,” Mama 
said. So Shirley Jean shut up, except for a little sniveling as they 
crossed the street. She began to think about a Coca-Cola and 
stopped sniveling. 

“Wonder how come Jack and Al didn’t show up?” Nora won- 
dered. 

“] don’t know. Al kept talkin to Shirley Jean about it, and she 
had her heart set on seein him. We was gonna meet him at 
Walgreen's and he was comin home with us.” 
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“Well,” Nora reflected, “you never can tell what the goddamn 
Army’s gonna do. I guess they'll be home at the regular time.” 

“Yeah,” Mama said. “We'll look for him at dinner time.” 

There was something funny about Mama that Shirley Jean 
couldn’t figure.out. She didn’t like it and she wiggled and whined 
and fell off the stool while they waited for their drinks. And 
Mama jetked her up and told her to be still. And Nora sat by 
Mama, instead of by Shitley Jean, and didn’t talk to her or buy 
her any candy. Nora forgot to look at Shirley Jean’s new per- 
manent. And they frowned and smoked their cigarettes without 
talking, 

Then Mama said, “We'd better move along. I promised Lil 
downstairs I'd come and pin the hem up on the dress she got for 
tonight. She’s got a date with a feller from Bowman Field.” 

They left, crossed Fourth Street again and waited for the 
streetcar. It was cold and getting darker and Shirley Jean wanted 
to wee-wee. She began to cry again. 


11 Flick 


FLICK saw him im a jeep, with a rush of hot feelings associated 
with guilt. 

How beautiful he was! He sat by a big, rough blond boy in 
‘heavy fatigues and he wore his slim tunic, sharp-creased trousers 
and beautiful custom-made shoes. His curious quality of opu- 
lence glowed quietly, but quite perceptibly, in the somber drab- 
ness of the other men and machines. How glossy his sergeant’s 
stripes and gold embroidered insignia, how blue-black the sheen 
of his thick hair. How velvet-deep his great black eyes and how 
sharp and pure the line of his eyebrows. Every detail of his person 
and every garment he wore seemed illumined with this elegant, 
subdued sheen. 

Flick was alarmed at her impulse to move out in the street to 
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the slow-moving jeep. She found, in the next moment, that she 
was praying that he wouldn’t see her and turn his flamboyantly 
handsome head to drown ber in that smile that made his face 
too beautiful for decent good looks. She hated herself for hop- 
ing he wouldn’t recognize her and smile his intimate smile at 
her here on Fourth Street in front of the Brown Tea Shop. 

The danger of recognition seemed over. So, more coolly, but 
with a faintly angry fascination she saw his graceful, alien arro- 
gance. It was an affront to her that had made them quarrel, and 
that she couldn’t understand, much less define to him. She 
couldn’t figure out, either, a vague sorrow that she sensed in him. 
These things she couldn’t understand often came between them 
in a hostile wind. 

Before the parade was over, she ducked back into the tea shop 
and ordered a double Coke and a pack of Luckies. She wondered 
if she should think it all over again before she told him. 

Flick looked at herself in the big mural mirror across the 
oom and tried to think of the reasons why a girl who looked as 
she did should throw herself away on a boy named Lerner. She 
admired the small check of her ninety-eight-dollar suit, still 
good and smart after four years. She saw her thin, smooth- 
featuted face and pale gold hair with its soft, negligible curls at 
the end—and remembered with a pang of joy something he 
had once murmured about getting “thy pale Jost lilies out of 
mind.” She considered her nice straight figure, still and easily 
poised on the leather seat. She thanked God for the bland mask 
of her distinguished young face, the superior mark of the well- 
raised, chic, beige-colored girls of her class. They were the tight 
little company of debutantes and Junior Leaguers who, in a siz- 
able city, are either well-born or promoted to that happy estate 
by money. 

You might, she considered, get by with an Italian with a 
fairly reasonable name and enough money, or a Frenchman. Or 
some of those attractive Germans of Austrians, if ic weren’t for 
the War. But a Jew from New York! Daddy would be apoplectic 
and roar and threat and Mother would cry for weeks. And her 
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friends would be loyal and casual and “thrilled,” but already she 
could feel their kindness before calamity. 

- Thinking of these pressures from these familiar and impec- 
cable people in the closed ranks where she had always felt so 
safe and right, Flick re-savored the flash of guilt and shame and 
fear that unnerved het when she saw him in the parade. 

Why couldn’s she have married Bobby and avoided all this? 
Bobby was just right and everyone would be so delighted. Bobby 
was one of the exclusive small army of eligibles among her 
friends, boys who kept a straight, cool face on the street and 
toward the world in general and relaxed only in the Highlands, 
the Upper River Road, the outlying suburbs, or a few well-kept 
places around Central Park. They had charming manners, but 
were usually at some pains as to how they flung their charm 
about amongst the lower orders. They wore tweeds, sometimes 
unmatching coats and trousers, pork-pie hats, if any, and very 
good shoes with hard heels. And their trousers as a rule were a 
little shorter than those of lesser people. They were a presentable 
lot, even the gangly, ugly ones like Dan Drake. And their pre- 
sentable aspect was a smooth synthesis of good health, good 
clothes and good society. 

They worked in banks, brokerage houses, sometimes insut- 
ance offices, or in their fathers’ or uncles’ businesses. And some 
of the bright ones occasionally situated themselves in an advet- 
tising agency. 

But dear Bobby, who had been rather exciting that night by 
the fire before he left, was like a glass of skim milk since Ben had 
knocked the props from under her secure and lovely life. 

Ic had been right and nice before Ben came, and she had really 
decided to marry Bobby. She sighed briefly for the time when 
everything had been easy, and when ali her feelings fitted her 
life. 

Daddy and Mother wouldn’t have minded so much if she'd 
wanted to matty some nice, presentable boy who wasn’t any- 
body much, but who would do. Plenty of girls married out of the 
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crowd, out of their class, because they had to. Lina had, because 
she wanted to. She married that reporter on the Times, and it 
was all right, and everybody got to like him a lot. 


Of course, lots of nice people in Louisville had married Jews. 


But it seemed like a long time ago. Still, Clara Smith had been 
ctazy about that Stern boy last year, and it seemed that his family 
objected more than the Smiths, so there was a big fuss and they 
broke off. And Daddy himself said that the Sildans used to be 
Jews several generations ago, and that they were named Silver- 
Stein or something and changed it when they made a lot of 
money and joined the Episcopal church. 

Daddy could, if he would, take Ben in the business. They 
could so easily make her feel right and happy about it, and in a 
few years no one would even remember. Daddy probably would, 
too, if they just ran off and did it. She pondered, her heart still 
with joy, the marvel of having him forever, one of them. 

She forced hetself to another painful look at the reasons 
against him, He was so handsome that he sometimes looked— 
well, common. His taste was quiet and beautiful, but he still 
seemed almost flashy. And his family well might be excruci- 
atingly embarrassing. Again, she shuddered away from aligning 
herself and the Regans, the family she believed so superior 
and sacred in its “niceness’—-with the almost religious feeling 
the securely fashionable and insulated have about family—she 
shuddered away from joining that fine, established stock with a 
common, foreign, yes, Jewish, bloodline that popped up from 
God knows where or what. 

Then Flick remembered Ben himself, and her obsession dis- 
sipated the objections. They seemed trivial, of at most surmount- 
able and manageable, in the fact of her love. 

She was haunted and put into transports of puzzled sympathy 
by a sadness about his eyes. She was fited by the need to give 
herself to vanish his vague sorrow. She felt now that she under- 
stood the reason for Ben’s dark tinge of melancholy. He thought 
he couldn’t have her, that their love must end, that the distance 
between them, racially and socially, was too great. He would 
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not ask her to leave so much and step down and across to him. 

And now she felt strong and inordinately happy and bravely 
resolved to think of what she would do for him, how she would 
follow him, and how they would have each other forever. The 
hell with Daddy and his old business. If he and Mother didn’t 
like it, if her friends thought it queer, she would leave them. 
all and marry Ben and go to New York with him when the War 
was overt. 

She remembered the transformation of his face the first night 

she had gone with him to the hotel. She closed her eyes, lost 
again in the astounded rapture of those times with him, moved 
most deeply by his pleasure in her. 
_ Why, Flick thought, I know married girls with children who 
have never known anything like what Ben and I have. Sue had 
said, “Of course I love Jim, better than anything, but I could 
go the rest of my life without that part of it.” And Betty, her 
sister, had confided two years after her marriage to Ray, “It's 
ali right, Flick, you won't mind it. Of course on your honey- 
moon, everything is wonderful. And once in a while, I guess, 
you-—you like to, too. But to me, it’s more something I do for 
Ray, and I'm glad it makes him happy. It’s nice to make him 
happy—it’s sweet, in a way. I-think it’s mostly a man’s pleasure, 
and so long as it is, well it doesn’t take very long. I suppose with 
some girls it’s different, but that’s the way I feel about it.” 

Ah, Ben, what we've had that they don’t even imagine. I was 
born to love you, to stay in your arms, to sleep with you. I was 
‘never really alive before, but there were prescient intimations 
of it. When I was a tiny licele girl, and jumped and laughed for 
joy with no reason, it was belief in this happiness to come. When 
I was thirteeen years old and dreamed and smiled and believed, 
wondering and unknowing, in love, it was a promise of you. 
When I first saw that I was a pretty girl, and trembled and 
glowed at the looks of the boys at cotillion, it was a foretaste of 
you. My first dreams of love and my first light kisses led me to 
you. 

And, she reflected, if it weren't for Ben, for talking to Him 
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and understanding things I never imagined with him, I never 
could have figured all this out! I never thought things like this 
before! 

She saw her soft eyes and half-smile in the mirror across the 
room and composed her face to a look of well-bred vacancy. She 

returned thus to a worldly calculation of the advantages of what 

she was about to do. Jew or no Jew, Ben was certainly a gentle- 
man, much more so than a lot of the boys she grew up with. And 
he was so smart, so well-read, and attractive and talented. He 
played the piano beautifully and was a Harvard graduate. Ob- 
viously his family had money, whatever else-you could say about 
them. 

The Regans had good connections in New York, and if they 
had to live there she wouldn't have to spend all her time with a 
lot of New York Jews. There were the Mautys, the Graces and 
Flo Slade’s aunt and cousins. And she could transfer her Junior 
League membership. And come home every summer for a 
month of so. 

It was time to meet him. She had arranged early dinner at the 
Pendennis, There was a deep, unspoken feeling that she would 
have the advantage at the Pendennis on this night when she was 
to tell him. It wasn’t that she had any doubt about how he would 
take it, her announcement that she would marry him, for she 
knew what that would mean to him. But somehow she felt that 
she would feel surer, more protected and more happily at home 
in the plush, deferential luxury of Daddy’s club. 

Flick paid her check, slipped her five narrow mink skins overt 
her shoulders and went out. She walked down Fourth Street with 
a thumping heart and a dry throat. 


12 Frankie 


FRANKIE found the parade slow, for she was mad and worried 
about Dan. If he did get to town in time to see this fearful show 
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of uniforms and, war machines, then maybe that wasn’t so good 
either. It might start him up again about being rejected. Poor 
Dan, she thought, with a brief attack of tenderness. It was a 
shame, and him such a great, big fellow and rarin to. go. He was 
the fightin kind of a man, and so excited about the War, and 
God knows more of a soldier than a lot of these skinny jerks in 
trucks and tanks lordin it over everybody else in sight. 

But her soft mood of sympathy and loyal antagonism to the 
soldiers now vanished in rising worry and anger. The big lug. 
Here she'd been since one o'clock, sitting around the Canary 
Cottage waiting for him, and finally ordering a lunch she could 
hardly eat. And her first Saturday off in two months! Her neck 
and a place between her shoulder blades still ached and pulled 
from the weeks of overtime she'd put in, standing on that as- 
sembly line and drilling like crazy in the whirr, crash and hum 
of the vast, vaulted room at Vultee. 

It was funny how you could hold out with the rest of them, 
in that huge, thundering hall where all of them looked like toy 
people working at the giant metal shapes in the procession that 
was the assembly line. But.when a bomber took form and left the 
line, you didn’t feel like no toy. It was a grand thrill that ran 
along the rapt line of tiny women in slacks with their hair tied 
in scarves, of men in coveralls. And she bet Dumpy, the dwarf 
who climbed up in the wings to do the inside drilling, felt as big 
as three-hundred-pound George, the line foreman. Seemed like 
they all felt big and swell. And you got a wonderful feelin about 
everybody in the Goddamn plant. You could even love Mrs. 
Carter, the Personnel Supervisor who sat there at her little desk 
just back of the line, the old bag. She just wanted to “help you 
gitls with your problems,” to “talk over your difficulties that 
cause absenteeism” and all that crap. Hell, she'll never catch me 
bringin her no problem. I'll work out my own problems, thank 
you. And if I don’t git to work, you can dock me, can’t you? 

But still, if you didn’t have no problem for Mrs. Carter to 
nose into (like, Frankie remembered, the black eye she brought 
to work after two days out a while back), then she wasn’t so bad. 
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You could tell she was just as proud as the ones who were puttin 
out those babies on the assembly line. 

If Dan could just feel it like I do, then he’d be so much hap- 
pier. He does, of course, but it ain't enough for him. Frankie sup- 
posed al] men felt like they had to be overseas gettin killed be- 


She knew how he felt, though, when he came home mean as 
hell, his nerves shot and his arms achin, from a seventy-two-hout 
week, of a straight twenty hours on the line. Looks like it just - 


to jump and tremble and scream inside of you. And God, the 
exhaustion! You feel like you can’t hatdly move, and then when 
you lie down everything you got hurts so you can’t sleep. 

Anyway, here was her first day off in two months, gapin at 
this damned, slow, tiresome parade and wonderin what had 
happened to him. If he was puttin in overtime, he would have 
called. He was probably already well into another one. It was 
about time. Over eight weeks since the last one. 

Oh Jesus, she thought, as the last tank bumbled past, if the 
war and the overtime and the fightin and the boozin could just 
get over with, so we could be like we used to be. And get a little 
bungalow, and me stop work and have a baby and Dan work 
forty hours a week and quit drinkin. She felt herself slumping 
with discouragement. She straightened up, adjusting the green 
beanie with the black feather. She fixed a twisted stocking seam 
and cursed, with silent, nervous intensity, these damned rayons 
that stretch and hang like paper sacks. She got out a compact atid 
lipstick to fix her face and thought, God, look at me, like'l lost 
my last friend. It ain’t that bad, Frankie. é 

She decided to cheer up and go back in the Canary Cottage | 
for a drink and wait for him a little longer. Then she saw him } 
swaggering down Fourth Street, his bulk and height compelling | 
in the crowd. He looked all right, and as usual, the sight of him 
at a distance made her heart feel big and her insides hot with 
love and pride. His small biue eyes moved among the women : 
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on the street, looking for her, and his big, rough, handsome face 
smiled when he spotted the green beanie. And something in that 
smile riled the hell out of her after her long, anxious wait. 

Now he stood over her and she figured it was just a few beers 
so far, and that she could swallow her irritation. But when he 
spoke, she was angry again. 

“How's my baby?” 

“My ass. Where the hell you been?” ° 
“Ob, I met Duke and we had a coupla beers. That was at 
twelve-thirty. Then this organizer come in and we had another 

one talkin about the union.” 

“Union! They'll never get no union at Vultee. So why keep 
me waiting here three or four hours while you and Duke swill 
beer with this joker from the union?” 

“Well, honey, we lost track of the time. I’m sorry, baby, 
put... 

“But, hell! This is my day off and I spend it standin here 
waitin for you since one o'clock!” She had talked off her anxious 
anger.and disappointment so she smiled and added, “Well, let's 
go home.” 

“Come on in and let’s have one.” 

“You don’t need none. Let’s go home.” 

The soldiers were getting into Fourth Street now and they 
began to color the crowd with khaki. An occasional sailor on 
leave rolled by. She felt uneasy as they looked.at her. Wasn't no 
harm in it, but with Dan beered up . . . She took his arm. 

“Come on, honey, I've got some beers on ice at home.” He 
smiled at her and patted her hand, and she figured she could 
stop this one with a few beers and steak for supper. 

Three boys in baggy fatigues watched as they passed by, and 
the tall one smiled boldly at her. They shuffled and paused, grin- 
ning hopefully at the little tableau. The short one laughed and 
said, “Look at the cute little tomato, willya, begging a civilian 
to go home with her, Whatsa matter with the Army, baby?” 

Dan's face turned a slow red and he looked like a fight. “Lis- 
sen, ya fresh little . 
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“Shut up, Dan,” she interrupted, peremptorily. “Come on.” 

“No offense, fella,” the tall boy smiled. They turned and 
walked on, shrugging and smiling. 

“Givin em the glad eye Hight under my nose,” he began, 
furious. “I oughta .. 

“You oughta shut up and come on,” she broke in. “I’m goin 
home. You come on with me.” 

She knew she couldn't take him by begging, so she left him 
and walked to Chestnut Street, turned the corner and made for 
Second Street to catch the car and go home. She hoped to God he 
was coming, but she knew better than to look back. But he didn’t 
follow, and she caught the car alone, praying that he hadn't al- 
ready had so much that he’d get madder and make an evening 
of it. 


13 Ida 


IDA started off the day with vigor and happiness. She had break- 
fasted over the paper with such energetic impatience that she 
couldn’t even finish the long story from New Guinea, where 
Jack must be by now, because of an ambitious spurt of house- 
wifery. 

The once-a-week maid had covered most of the urgent chores; 
but Ida managed to find plenty to do. She mopped ‘the kitchen, 
wiped off the shelves, and did the corners of the bathroom lino- 
leum on her hands and knees. She polished silver, shook the 
fresh dust off last week’s clean curtains and scraped the black off 
the bottom of three pans. 

She had expected to collapse after her cleaning aberration, but 
she found that her wild mood of well-being was still in full tide. 
She felt like a long walk, a party or company for lunch with 
steak and potatoes. But there was no company she wanted to cook 
for, so she decided to go downtown and see the parade. 
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She dressed and caught the Bardstown bus. On Barrett, more 
than a mile from Fourth and Broadway, she got off to walk the 
rest of the trip. All the kinks, aches, lassitude and breathlessness 
she had been feeling lately were banished today, and she walked 
with more ease and pleasure than she had enjoyed for months. 

The air was clear and bright, the sun warm between her 
shoulders. She savored more vividly than usual the happiness of 
the baby. This mystery character, about whom she wondered 
with exquisite curiosity, let go now and then with a couple of 
swift kicks or pokes which Ida bore with pride and amusement. 
Then it subsided to a bubbly series of gentle gesturings, like a 
languid, affectionate, tiny swimmer in a warm pool. 

“Just two weeks now and I'll have you where I want you, 
with my nice, slim figure back, a new dress and three-inch heels!” 

Thus she had rejoiced all morning, with the tender com- 
placency and patient pride of pregnancy, today intensified ‘to 
exuberance. 

Now, unseeing in her elation, she passed the averted eyes of 
an occasional horrified young soldier, and the frightened, dis- 
gusted glance of many a thin-hipped girl who hurried on, patting 
her own flat waistline with apprehensive relief. But Ida had no 
notion that she looked less lithe, strong and agile than she felt. 
On she went, pushing the vast burden of her bloated middle 
ahead of her, just hoping the center button would hold, blissfully 
subject to the little new life and blissfully exhilarated by it. 

So fine was her Saturday. But something happened to it, and 
she couldn’t tell just where or how. 

It was terribly tiring standing there in front of the Brown 
Hotel on the northeast corner. She couldn't sit on the curb, be- 
cause she couldn’t get down that far. And the boys seemed so 
dark, distant and strange and the tanks and trucks and jeeps 
looked so bleak and ugly. The display forced to the surface her 
constant fear for Jack and her loneliness. 

When he was with her, he could somehow make all unavoid- 
able distress acceptable to her. And even after he had gone, and 
she knew that the MacArthur forces had landed in Australia, 
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and through the maddening apprehension of the Battle of Mid- 
way, she could keep Jack’s viewpoint with her and be com- 
forted and resolute. He felt the war so strongly that he had to 
leave her and go. He had made her see that it was right, gravely 
and sometimes passionately talking down her practical, ration- 
alizing woman arguments about how he could serve better at 
home. 

“Let these amoral, shrinking cynics hold up the Home Front, 
sweet,” he told her. “They are so sure it’s a war to make money 
for Boeing or Henry Ford or I. G. Farben they can’t see the 
difference between right and wrong, civilization and bestiality. 
And when the Army wastes a ton of beef or a carload of sugar, 
then the Army is a bastard and the War is a lie to drag us into 
Europe’s troubles. 

“I know, and you know, and I talk it enough. I can’t sit here, 
believing as I do, and not risk my own neck. In fact, I can’t listen. 
to any more of their goddamned isolationist talk. Isolationism 
is cowardice and stupidity, and it’s monstrous and barbarous 
today. So they rationalize their fear and softness by calling it a 
war for J. P. Morgan, yet. But I can’t. ‘The bell tolls for me,’” he 
quoted. 

And she understood, with great pride in him, and greater love. 
And it sustained her in her fear. 

But today Jack was remote from her and she was alone. Only 
his peril was everywhere and it seemed unbearable as she 
watched the stuff of war rumble and clatter past her on a Louis- 
ville street. . 

Now, as the parade was finished and the fear-evoking mon- 
sters were gone, her own personal depression settled on her. She 
tried to hurry across Broadway to the bus, but felt so heavy and 
tired she couldn’t go very fast. Three giggling girls, with four 
smiling sailors following them, bumped into her. She was 
pushed against a lamp post and almost fell. They turned on het 
with bright, laughing looks and shrilled apologies. The closest 
girl looked down at Ida’s gray coat, and her face was suddenly 
awe-stticken and solemn. 
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“Oh, I'm so sorry. Are you all right?” She was solicitous, big- 
eyed and pretty to the point of acute irritation. 

“Certainly,” Ida smiled. “It’s nothing.” 

They bestowed a few dubious, concerned looks on her, were 
sorry again, and tripped across the street. Plodding behind them, 
Ida watched their ankles, their slim legs twinkling along on high 
heels, and their small, round fannies swinging gaily as they hur- 
ried. The four sailors divided in two phalanxes to pass her, giv- 
ing her a necessarily wide berth, and were soon right behind the 
girls. 

They broke into a loud song, “Don’t Sit Under the Apple 
Tree,” and on the third round of “With anyone else but me,” the 
girls disappeared into Walgteen’s, with smiling glances ‘behind 
them. 

The baby was still and heavy and Ida was bogged in a black 
depression. She knew it was silly to remember that less than nine 
months ago she had been slimmer, happier and much better 
dressed than the three girls. 

“You're not really beautiful, baby,’ Jack had once said. “I 
know because I used to wonder what made you so good-looking. 
Now I wonder whar it is that makes all these characters look at 
you as if you're not married and I don’t have you in tow when 
we walk down the street.” 

His compliment comforted her now. She rebuked herself 
sensibly for being vain and childish to regret a temporary loss 
of looks, with this marvelous, secret sense of the baby with her. 

But it didn’t seem so marvelous trying to stand up on the packed 
bus. Nor very secret, either, when a man with downcast eyes 
rose and gave her a seat at Preston Street. 

She sat down with acute relief, rubbing the burning vein in 
her calf. She could feel it standing out. She took out a mirror 
and looked at her face. She saw the dull tan of her skin, the 
faintly dark “liver spots” and the pinched look around her eyes. 

The crowd on the bus thinned, so Ida watched the other pas- 
sengers on the long trip out to Trevillian Way. A girl across the 
aisle held a fat, sleepy baby that made Ida smile with tenderness. 
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Beside the young mother was a three-year-old boy. The girl 
herself had a fine little face, fair curly hair and all the details of 
physical beauty, but she wore a patient exhaustion that carried 
pathos. It was as if a light had gone out under the skin, a bloom 
had worn away. She slumped, and her profile, as she looked out 
of the window, was sad. 

“Mommy,” the little boy spoke in a high, sweet, eager voice. 
“I saw another flag!” 

The girl turned from the window with a quick, bright widen- 
ing of her eyes, a smile of love and interest, and bent her head to 
speak to the child. The luminous love-look lingered as she raised 
her head, smiled again at the boy, and shifted the baby in her 
lap. She kissed the baby’s fat, pink cheek. 

That, then, was the answer to the mother’s loss. Her young 
animal sheen was fed to the radiance of the two children. And 
the recompense was love. While the luminosity of her face still 
shone around her, Ida deemed it enough. Still, she thought later, 
she’s mighty young to be dull and tired and faded. 

A keen, sad sentience sharpened and grieved her. She saw the 
worn, still faces of the crowd on the bus, weary and somehow 
vulnerable in repose. They were lost in an insensate animal rest, 
a respite between work and the demands of home, a lone time of 
blessed nothingness, a suspension of worry and effort as the 
bus lurched them from corner to corner. 

Ida felt 2 common tragedy about the faces, and a helpless lack 
of defense against suffering. It seemed to her that the deep, quiet 
eyes, now resting from the day’s stimuli to look, see, calculate, 
smile, frown, implore, mask, ingratiate, or rebuff, were as bland 
and innocent as children’s eyes, yet sad with the knowledge of 
frustration and pain. ) 

Only the children, three young girls and two adolescent boys, 
were unclouded by the sad patience of the other faces. They 
gleamed with taut and shiny youth and spirited ignorance. 

Ida was oppressed by the grossness of the older women who 
sat fat and gnarled and defaced. On the side seat at the front of 
the bus was a swarthy, obese woman in a black coat, a rose- 
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colored dress and a magenta hat. Why do they get themselves 
up like that when they get that size? Ida wondered. The woman’s 
legs tapered like hams into run-over oxfords, and under the 
tan rayon hose knotty cords of varicose veins showed rough and 
purplish. Her hands were red and roughly chapped against the 
golden brown of her forearms, which showed where her coat 
sleeve pulled back as she gripped in both arms a big bag of 
groceries. 

How much love, how many babies, how much cooking, how 
many washings, how many ironings, how much scrubbing make 
a woman lile that? What did she look like twenty-five years ago 
‘with those great black eyes and that heavy hair? What did she 
wear in the little pierced holes in her ears? How long ago were 
her hands smooth and golden, her legs strong and slim? And 
how much love does it take to heave that bulk into a crowded 
bus, ride to the grocery store and carry home forty-five pounds 
of groceries on those varicose veins? Who is this man and who 
are these children for whom she will stay on her aching feet with 
the pain in her back, the shortness of breath, fifteen hours.a day? 
Who are the sons and daughters for whom she will thrust those 
poor red, split hands into more stinging wash water and stand 
on those agonized legs next day to iron? 

Another fat woman, laden with parcels, and better dressed, sat 
across from Ida. Her big calves swelled above high heels, and 
her kid-gloved hands clasped a fairly good handbag. Her cheru- 
bic face showed surprisingly pretty and childlike in the fat that 
surrounded it. But you had to look hard for the shreds of young 
charm. 

Why does such a pretty woman let herself go? She must have 
been a little doll once. She gets up at six, cooks breakfast for five, 
washes dishes, cleans the kitchen and sweeps and mops six floors 
after picking up clothes, rearranging magazines, emptying ash 
trays and putting books away. She dusts everything and counts 
the clothes for the laundry or sorts them for the basement 
washer. Then she cleans up the bathroom with Dutch Cleanser, a 
rough cloth, a brush and the wet mop. 
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Then she starts lunch for the two who'll be home from school 
—two vegetables, meat, dessert-—and figures on a trip to the 
A & P while the carrots cook. After marketing and waiting 
twenty-five minutes for the butcher, she’s tired and hungty and 
considers a cup of coffee, but succumbs instead to a milk shake 
or hot chocolate. 

Back home again she calls the cleaners, has a phone chat 
with Sally, and sets the breakfast-room table. She doesn’t feel 
much like lunch when the kids get in, so she just has a coke 
with them, and then finishes up their plates when they run 
bumping and screaming off to school. 

By then her back hurts—and with all that washing to do to- 
morrow, The thought of the basement induces her to lie down 
and listen to “Life Can Be Beautiful’ and “Young Doctor 
Malone.” Her back still hurts when she gets up and starts dinner, 
licking the spoon from the pie filling, the gravy, the mashed 
potatoes and other caloric items as she goes. 

Of course she could exercise when she’s through with dinner 
dishes and is slapping the children off to bed and the old man is 
asleep over the radio. But her back hurts again and she can 
hardly make it to the living room, of upstairs to bed when ten- 
thirty comes. 

Of course.she does get out to a movie occasionally, and she 
and Ed have a weekly game of gin rummy with Mabel and Joe. 
And sometimes she plays bridge with the gitls. Maybe she 
ought to run around the block instead of succumbing to these 
sedentary pursuits. And when she drops puffing and panting 
into her. chair at dinner time—beef stew with dumplings, hot 
biscuits, banana salad and apple pie~—she could just nibble on a 
lettuce leaf with mineral-oil dressing. 

She really shouldn’t let herself go. She was such a pretty girl. 

You'd think she'd lose some weight over spring cleaning nine 
or ten times a year in the alabaster city of Louisville. But wood- 
‘work scrubbing, window washing, curtain stretching, floor wax- 
ing and scouring out the closets and drawers don’t seem to do 
much for the pot. They just wear your arms out, benumb and 
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skin your hands, raise up great swollen veins, break your back 
and make you slump so the double chin goes triple. 

“It’s just like I told Alice,” a woman in front of Ida was say- 
ing, “I said, ‘Alice, you’re young, honey, and there’s plenty of 
time for that; why don’t you wait until the Wat's over?’ But it 
looks like you can’t tell them anything. They don’t know what 
it’s like when they're so young. And, my lands, no telling how 
long before he'll be back, and of course’”—here she lowered her 
voice and raised her eyebrows—“she’s liable to have a baby and 
then where would she be? Nineteen years old and all that work 
and worry and him gone. It’s just such a short time to be young! 

“It’s not that I don’t want her to marry; I do. I think every 
girl ought to marry and have babies. But if she could just put it 
off a little while! I don’t mean I’m not glad to have her come 
with me, either, in case anything like thar happened. It isn’t that; 
I just want her to have a little more time to be a girl. Alfred is a 
nice boy and we’re all crazy about him, but if they’d just wait! 

“Of course I’ve stopped talking to them about it now. Might 
as well save my breath. They can’t seem to wait on anything 
these days, with the War and all. And she says, well he might 
never come back. And I thought, well, there’s plenty more fish 
in the ocean!” 

She and her companion laughed. “Of course you can’t tell ber 
that.” 

“My land no! Nor anything else. But you can see how they 
feel. And I guess it will work out for the best. They're mighty 
happy about it, anyway.” 

A shabby girl with a scarf around her head, worn brown 
strollers and bobby sox baring her scrawny chilblained legs to 
the darkening weather, worked her way off the bus at the next 
stop, cafrying a thin, pale-eyed baby, pulling a two-year-old by 
the hand and looking back at a five-year-old boy who followed. 

A young mother with twins got on the bus and sat on the 
front side seat. One little gitl began to whine and cry, and the 
other pulled at her mother’s sleeve. 

“Now you two shet up and set quiet,” the mother admonished 
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them harshly. She jerked chem back into the seat until their litle 
legs stuck out, and she repeated, “Set still now and, Barbara Jean, 
you hush thet racket.” 

Barbara Jean hushed, nestled against her mother's threadbare 
sleeve and put her thumb in her mouth. The other towhead twin 
pulled the woman’s ear down to her mouth and whispered. The 
mother smiled and nodded, and with another, “Set quiet, now!” 
settled back with a vacant look of rest and contentment as the 
two little bodies leaned against, her. ‘ 

How ravaged the women were, and how submissive. Even the 
well-dressed ones seemed worn and subject to something or 
other as the bus lights turned on against the lowering dark 
outside. 

As she approached her stop, Ida wondered if this death of 
girlhood, this loss of young expectancy and shine, this passive, 
joving endurance were the inevitable end.of love and child- 
bearing. 

Descending heavily from the bus, she longed acutely for Jack. 
She felt a sharp sorrow and fear in the cold, windy dusk. He 
seemed ages away from the lonely corner and her own frightened 
depression. Jack and I wouldn't let these things happen to me, 
she insisted. As long as I have his love and his intelligence and 
his goodness, nothing can happen to me. If I could just tell him 
what I’ve seen and wondered today, it would be all right. > 

The baby was heavy, the vein in her leg pulled and stung 
and the two blocks to the apartment house were long and cold. 
The loneliness for him bit into her heart and she thought she 
might cry. To be so big and ugly and tired and alone! 

She wished now she had asked her mother to come earlier. Up 
to now she had loved the idea of being alone with the baby and 
with Jack’s letters and thoughts of Jack. They loved each other 
so completely that even after he left she knew he was with 
her, because he had become a part of her, and she was a part of 
him. 

“That's actually so,” she told herself again. “Not just because 
I have our baby. I’m different because of how I love Jack, and . 
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how I've grown and changed in his love. I'll neve be just myself 
again. He is with me, and he zs me in this way.” 

Comforted, Ida still cried a little on the last block. She decided 
the trip had been too much for her. 

For the first time in months, she thought of the baby’s birth. 
All that pain! She whimpered in her heart before the ordeal. 

She looked with dismay at the long, hard way ahead, the toll 
it would take and the changes it would bring. She protested and 
trembled at dying the little death that each of us dies before a 
change, a growth, a hard-won passage to a new phase of life. 

She wept, putting the key in the lock, to go back. 

Inside, she turned on the living-room light and gloomily sur- 
veyed its lonely coldness through her tears, and eased herself 
into a chair to light a cigarette. Then she felt hot in her coat and 
pulled herself up to go to the bedroom and hang it up. Halfway 
to the door, a red-hot pain snaked across her Joins. That hurt, 
she thought, in angry surprise. 

She hung up her coat and went to the bathroom in sudden 
need. After that, she started for the kitchen and when she 
reached the far door of the living room, the curious snake of a 
burn writhed across her pelvis again. 

In the kitchen, it dawned on her. “Oh,” she said aloud. 

Suddenly lightfooted and agile, she hurried to the bedroom 
and got out her coat and put it on. She looked in the closet for 
her bag, and opened the bureau drawers to take out the new 
nightgowns. She sped to the bathroom for toothbrush and paste 
and back to the bag on the bed. She turned and saw herself in the 
mirror; she was smiling like a fool. She stopped and laughed and 
took off her coat again. 

She went to the living-room phone and called Dr. Anders. 
She was lucky and got him. He asked in surprise, “No kidding?” 
and she laughed again. He instructed her and ‘promised to call 
right back. 

Ida sat by the phone, feeling abundantly strong and healthy. 
The next pain hit, hot and slow, like a hard, sharp knife, And 

. she savored it and timed it by her watch, 
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ON FOURTH STREET it was as if the men had burst the iron 
bonds of the Armored Force machines. They spurted from the 
parade in streams and rushed into the street. 

The smog was a heavy haze where the city’s black furnaces 
poured their filth to hang evilly, oppressively, in the fog’s gray 
embrace, corrupting its silvery soft shadows. It was a dark, 
threatening pall through which the men tramped and stood and 
ambled and idled, their bronzy youth and energy glittering in its 
veils. 

Packed, heaving Fourth Street was a dirty, shiny canyon of 
dingy shops, slick facades, baubled movie houses and windows 
rich with seductive, vulgar beauty of fine stores and swank shops. 
Bars, orange juice holes-in-the-wall, “cotton shops,” hotels, dime 
stores, drugstores and groceries swarmed and throbbed with 
shopping thousands and tired, nervously elated office and war 
workers. 

And now this churning, sooty, rich, shabby and enticing 
stretch of street was palpably charged with the enormous im- 
pulse of the soldier stream. 

Cars dragged, spurted and shot in slow, frustrated procession 
on the way out of downtown. Yellow cabs, B-Line Cabs, Red 
and White Cabs and any old tubs turned into cabs whizzed 
along, lingered, waited and darted in and out of the paralyzing 
traffic, pulling up now and then to suck in a few people from the 
jammed sidewalks. 

The terrible ttolleys, bawling, clanging and roaring in the 
agony of their age and decrepitude, retched and jerked and 
sped and rocked and crawled out Fourth with their loads of 
close-massed and nauseated wretches. These hapless citizens 
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suffered such transportation in the supine apathy with which 
Louisvillians endured dirt, man-eating rats, festering alleys full 
of tumbled garbage, overtime work without pay and whatever 
neglect or imposition was dealt out to them, in war or peace. 

The trolleys banged them on their anguished way out to the 
occasional elegance or crowded degeneration of their abodes in 
the once-fine central part of town. Others rode farther south to 
long, identical blocks of more recent homes already begrimed by 
soot. And still on to rows of slick, picture-book dollhouses on 
raw new lots, to more spacious suburbs and easier living beyond 
the improbable towers of Churchill Downs, and on to Iroquois 
Park. 

Crosstown sped buses on singing trolley wires, sleek and with 
muted roar compared to the bellowing streetcars. Crosstown east 
through an old, dull, slum-spotted stretch and out to the nice 
Highlands. 

Out, east and up to acceptable neighborhoods, good apart- 
ments, clean schools and precious networks of dear little homes 
with picket fences. On to trees, clean green grass, gardens and 
drives and houses stuck sweetly on hills and in little paved dells. 
On to mansions on big lots with huge shade trees, quietly aflur- 
ing among the dips and curves and landscaped, calculated charm 
of new homes for nice young couples. 

Other buses drove east through Jefferson Street, poverty- 
drabbed and close with griray shops and stalls, past the sprawl- 
ing Haymarket, an earth-pungent island of .color in the gray 
city blocks, where soil- and sun-hued produce and hayseed ven- 
dors with their shy and weather-brown families brought the 
breath of fresh dirt and slow country rhythms to mingle richly 
with the city stench of fish markets and meat shops. 

And out the colorless curving route past soot-streaked frame 
houses, bleak beer parlors and poolrooms and pale, dirty stretches 
of characterless ways, at last to the ample, older envitons of 
Crescent Hill. Then along broad, leisurely Crescent Avenue, cut 
in half by the black tracks of the L & N, cinder- pease and 
soot-spoiled. 
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Side streets stretched their gentle, inviting arms to welcome 
the refined, pretty girls, the comfortable professional and bus- 
inessmen, the secure and unpretentious gentle people who, with 
a sprinkling of less impressive “good, respectable” denizens of 
that old section, had long inhabited Crescent Hill with no am- 
bitions for fashionable suburbs. These family folk fled down- 
town, popped out of the packed buses and made theit grateful 
way home under the great trees to the ample old houses, bunga- 
lows, apartments and bright new cottages foolishly fresh 
amongst the tall, age-hued churches. 

Broadway buses and Market Street cars hurried with the same 
furious intent out to the West End, past the breweries, distil- 
leries, factories and quiet slums. Here, sad‘and provocatively an- 
tique little houses were dreaming of a pleasanter past beneath 
the ceaseless avalanche of soft filth and hard cinders from the 
trains and smokestacks. 

Then passed blocks and blocks of square small homes with 
close-cropped patches of lawn, gaudy flower boxes and stone 
porches with chtinky columns on brick and frame, all heroically 
scrubbed and trimmed and gtaceless. The German-clean, monot- 
onously same houses slowly changed now to pleasant older 
places, these receding rapidly toward the river bend with big, 
richer homes and the restful, handsome expanse of Shawnee 
Park. Beyond the park flowed the deep serenity of the silver- 
gray Ohio with its dreamy Indiana landscape on the other side, 
like a mirage of peace and plenty seen through the turbulent 
fever of smog-darkened Louisville. 

The householders, the lonely roomers, the working daughters, 
the tired fathers with faces brightening as they turned toward 
home, struggled into the trolleys and buses in stumbling thick 
streams expelled from the Fourth Street crowds. 

And still the current rushed through downtown, not lessened, 
not abated, and fast filling the little holes left by thousands who 
were thus swallowed up and wrenched away to the three corners 
of the city. 
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October cold assailed the late afternoon. It prodded and ani- 
mated late shoppers, late workers, eaters out, soldiers, marines, 
sailors and wanderers searching the windows and passing faces, 
or just delaying the time of return to home, rooms and lonely 
nothing much. 

Starlings flew wildly about the upper air, stridently squ--vking 
their ‘weird music, They mocked perhaps the intense rush below. 
They sounded perhaps the malicious triumph of another day’s 
shameless droppings on copper trims and chrome and marble 
fronts of downtown stores. Or they were raucously hailing the 
fast-rising impulse of the khaki soldier flow in the street. 

By day they had screamed and whirred between Chestnut and 
Walnut among the discouraged trees in hideous, dirt-gray Lin- 
colon Park, and around the great dead husk of a deserted post 
office which bulged bleakly in the humming, sparkling center of 
downtown. 

The huge stone cadaver stood there day in and day out. Its 
great-square mass, sulking and unburied, was mocked by the 
pearl, ruby and sapphire glitter of a great flange of lights ad- 
vertising Oertel’s beer across the street, by the slithering glow 
of a long, rosy and blue neon sign a block behind it, and by the 
color-calling lights of movie marquees. But it hulked there like 
death itself, apparently eternal, immutable and abysmally sullen. 
It was its own silent mockery of the winking, foolish lights 
around it. 

The vast dead old thing was the grizzled darling of the crazy 
statlings. All day they screeched, buzzed and flashed over the 
street, gleefully leaving their obscene insults of yellow droppings 
over the hating, helpless gaze of fuming merchants and fretted 
city officials—each shrill bird to its own wild whim of madden- 
ing noise and despoiling mess. 

But late in the afternoon, as if from a secret signal from the 
dead heart of the post office, they blended their screams with a 
dissonant harmony and joined their wingings about. In eerie 
volume of symphonic uproar, they fell together in the cold and 
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dirty air in three-cornered formations, in swirling and fluid 
changing patterns. Like liquid they circled to make precise and 
beautiful triangles, long lines, whirlpools of flight. Then their 
squadrons flowed with one fast and thrilling accord to the dingy 
vastness of the ruins, suddenly to roost under its glowering eaves 
and on its cornices, window sills and tomblike doors. They slept. 


But Fourth Street moved on the faster, quickened by the last 
lunatic, marvelously ordered fling of the starlings. 

At Broadway and Fourth, two blocks from the Greyhound 
Bus Station whete soldiets rode back to Fort Knox, the long, 
massed line of khaki men began half a block around the corner 
at the back end of the big red First Presbyterian church. The 
muscular line moved and swayed in a serpentine rhythm as the 
waiting soldiers talked, turned, watched and edged up, foot by 
foot, to the station. 

MPs, burly and mannerly, stood at intervals eyeing an oc- 
casional scuffle that bunched the line. Girls stood by their men, 
some flirting, some arm-locked in a last lingering contact, some 
rapt in long looks and murmured words. A few soldiers held 
children in their arms and talked softly to their wives. But most 
of them stood alone, waiting and enduring. 

A-Louisville wind, shockingly cold, blew at the four corners 
of Broadway. It whipped up the avenue from the river, cutting 
through the crowd, cupping girls’ short skirts around their 
pretty, apple-shaped behinds, showing soft spots of white where 
sheer hose stopped, disturbing the tilt and fix of their sweet and 
silly hats. 

Wildly a gust lifted a green beret from a freshly curled head, 
spun it actoss Broadway to the entrance of the Heyburn Build- 
ing. There was a rumble and rise of laughter, of pleasure in the 
wind prank and a few shouts. A dozen soldiers, a marine and 
two sailors ran with bard-thudding shoes after the green hat. 

They raced with joy, each boy intent on capture, feeling the 
little piece of felt a charm to open the door from lonely khaki 
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anonymity to a girl’s face, her smile, her thanks and laughing 
friendly looks. It would melt a gate in a wall of strangers and 
make a soldier a boy to whom a girl might say, “Oh, how sweet 
of you. Really, I mean. My poor hat. How can I ever thank you? 
Won't you come home to dinner?” 

Three soldiers fell on the hat, where a crowd parted to see the 
outcome. One emerged triumphant, radiant and panting. Two 
drunks cheered, an old lady shrilled congratulations and the 
losers fell away, still smiling but stricken. 

The victor ran to the corner, paused for the light and returned 
the beret whence it had flown, to the trim figure in the brown 
suit. 

“Here's yer hat, lady. Hope it didn’t git dirty.” 

“How good of you,” she replied. She wasn’t a girl at all. She 
was an oldish dame. Funny how she looked young across the 
street. “Really, it was terribly nice.” 

There was a cordial little stir over the chase and restoration 
and she.concluded, “I can’t thank you for all your trouble!” 

“Wasn't nothing, lady,” said the boy, continuing to’ stand 
there. “Fact, it was worth it, even if you wasn't a girl.” 

They laughed and she said, “Oh, what a shame.” 

At last he backed away and hoped for better hunting on a 
tour of USO clubs. 


The starlings slept in the post office, its blind windows black 
as sockets of a death’s-head. And a witchery seemed to grip and 
impel the crowds. Soldiers, giantlike, possessed the street and 
dwarfed the women and civilians. 

In the light-shot gloom of the smog pall they were formidable. 
Hard from the rigors of basic training, man-muscles swelled be- 
neath heavy khaki, enhanced in line and form by their uniforms. 
Shoulders were wide, torsos slanted under tight tunics with 
idealized male grace, and thighs and calves showed strong 
against sharp trouser creases. 

As dark came and more men arrived from the Fort, the long 
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topcoats of winter uniforms appeared, garments whose splendid 
proportions glorified the rangiest boy to the physical bulk of a 
hero. 

And from Bowman Field came the fliers, dapper aristocracy 
of Louisville’s military men. Their fresh boy-faces were bright- 
eyed and tense. But the tight-wound, highly nurtured physical 
and nervous efficiency of the young officers was muted with 
careful arrogance, Their slim grace was embellished by the natty 
cut of new trousers almost dove-hued, the tapering elegance of 
dark tunics. Their wings gleamed and their sleeve insignia were 
tich. The perfection of their tailoring was dashingly dismissed 
by the casual flop of their visor caps, worn without the inside 
stiffening. 

Beneath the overseas caps, absurd Navy berets, and stiff, sol- 
dierly Marine visors, the boy-faces and man-faces seemed uni- 
versally handsome with health, as well-fed flesh and blood 
glowed through the patina of their well-being. 

In this physical excellence poured into dingy, tinseled Fourth 
Street was a mobilization of the country’s resources for human 
splendor. The rich red steaks, mild and subtle lamb, meat-sweet 
pork, succulent greens and reds and yellows of a hundred crisp 
and tender vegetables, cream-laden milk and butter, oils, fat, 
fish, bursting wheat, heavy, vitalizing sugar things, chocolate, 
canned seafoods, golden oranges, hard and tart-sweet apples, 
pineapples from the other side of the world-—all that was good 
to eat had been drawn from the four corners of the land to make 
such men. ; 

And on the soldiers now blooming with climatic health and 
color had been lavished likewise the top cream of the country’s 
fabrics, its rich virgin wools, heavy pungent leathers and cotton 
textiles, all cut, styled, and wrought to make every man look the 
part of a soldier. 

So it was that the underfed boy with the pale eyes and ade- 
noids from a Southern cotton-mill town, who was recruited in 
a shrunken eleven-fifty suit, ten months later appeared on 
Louisville’s Fourth Stteet a tall, broad man, nourished, doctored, 
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hardened and tailored into a hero. And a wizened, sallow boy 
from Chicago bloomed, too, into.a tanned, agile soldier, debonair 
in high-styled khaki with glossy blue wings in a gold circle on 
his well-creased sleeve. The pallid, stooped little clerk from the 
gtay corridors of a New York office building was transformed 
into a sergeant who might have stepped from a Hollywood set, 
minus his hernia. 

A million boys with bad teeth, dull eyes, thin and flabby 
muscles, sinus trouble, pellagra, flat feet, syphilis, gonorrhea, 
trench mouth, itch, ringworm, asthma, alcoholism—wretched 
caricatures of men from a general kicking around the seamy 
side of life in the United States—emerged whole, strong, and 
in rich array on the suddenly mobilized fat of the land. . 

Now taut with health, sharpened by fear, driven by loneliness 
and hunger for the people around them, they fell upon the town. 

The intensity of life, the isolation of the Army and the im- 
minence of horror and death drove each man to Louisville seek- 
ing a touch, a contact, a watm rich melting with lost normality, 
a face to smile on, a voice to hear, a heart to hold to, a girl to love. 

Most driving was the pulsing urge to love and sate the 
woman-longing of their flesh, in solid affirmation of the life they 
held so hazardously. 

And downtown throbbed with this explosive push of life. 

Gitls were bewitched by the ravening potency of the man- 
stream. Theit eager, frightened eyes looked, faltered and were 
caught and held by the predatory man-eyes, Their young breasts 
lifted and their hearts ached with readiness for love and submis- 
sion. They walked alone, their smooth little faces still and proud 
against the excitement that shone like fever in their eyes. They 
walked in pairs, talking idly of idle things as their throats tight- 
ened and their loins melted with fear and expectancy. 

Their bright eyes met the hungering eyes of the searching 
boys and men. They felt the sharpness and the heat of the men’s 
desire. Their intoxication rose and swelled under the bold man- 
Jooks, the shy and yearning boy-looks and the lonely, peer: 
soldier-looks. 
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The reaching and probing of this huge desire swelled through 
the day-darkeriing of the sky and the night-brightening of the 
lights of the street. 

The girls walked the faster. They swung their round, firm 
hips and held- their heads high to put a brave face on their 
knowledge of impending climax. 

The women watched, walked and waited, too. They remern- 
bered old surrenders. They were tender and sad for the men and 
boys, and they grew warm and disturbed. They remembered the 
boys they hadn’t loved and.the men whose eyes they had loyally 
tutned away from. They wete heated by the urgency of life and 
they knew better than the girls the terrible transience of it. They 
felt themselves tipe, hot, fecund and full of ease and delight for 
the yearning soldiers. They remembered their drooping round 
breasts, their soft deep hips and curving limbs. | 

Most of them went home to their own men and children and 
dinners.to cook, and were calmed by quiet, familiar love and 
evening chores. Some left the street to return and weep in lonely 
fealty for beloved men overseas. Others stayed, lingering long on 
the street corners, sitting in bars and drugstores and restaurants, 
their eyes moist and yielding as the soldiers approached. 


Bars filled and restaurants, counters and hotel lobbies were 
jammed. Soldiers met girls and women and swept them into 
soda fountains, hotels, juke joints and off the bright avenue to 
dimmer places of prelude to secret revelry. Other soldiers went 
alone to church basements for free supper and the folksy chatter 
of quick friendliness and hospitality, and to the great palliative 
uproar of Saturday night and girls at the service Club and the 
USO. 

Still the khaki stream in the smoky, glittering cavern of 
Fourth Street swelled and quickened. It seemed to move aim- 
lessly in a crazy tempo, then to fall into a purposeful rhythm as 
the men ambled, marched, watched, searched, found and rushed. 
Their driven rhythm rocked the town with the pounding surge 
and thrust of the huge impulse. 
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FRANCES wore the long blue crepe with the beaded collar. She 
felt sophisticated in this dress and thought the glitter of the 
beads made her face prettier. 

When her father dropped her and Beverly at the YMCA at 
Third and Broadway, the sidewalk and steps were thick with 
uniforms. But he was not there. 

A look around inside was no more rewarding. The Saturday- 
night uproar was at full tide. GIs stood at the reception desk and 
ran in and out of the office, joking with clerks and lingering to 
talk to hostesses stationed. around the lobby. 

At the left there was a parlor where men sat and read mag- 
azines, silently savoring the luxury of an easy chair, a rug under- 
foot and a reading lamp. There was a bridge game or two in the 
next room. In the big hall beyond was the organized burrah of 
the weekly birthday celebrations. 

“Let’s go see Mrs. Kelly’s cake,” Frances suggested, Joath to 
leave the first floor without finding him. “We ought to see it so 
we can tell her how beautiful it was.” 

He was not at bridge, nor around the radio, nor yet anywhere 
in the crowd surrounding Mr. Wilburn, who emceed at the 
cutting of Mrs. Kelly’s cake. Mr. Wilburn stood on a dais by the 
cake table, his arm raised, his voice loud and hoarse and his 
face earnestly, professionally jovial. He watched for the raised 
‘hands of boys who had birthdays, called each one to the table, 
cracked a folksy joke to distinguish him and shouted to the 
photographer, not half a foot away, “All right now, Jim; let’s 
get this shot with his slice of cake and candle, so Mother can 
see how handsome he is now that he’s twenty-one.” He paused 
and smiled for the laughter, the grin of his pleased victim. 

“Alfred, Alfred Skinner from Butte, Montana, Well, we've 
got a real Westerner here tonight! Now, this is for your mother, 
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Alfred? Your girlfriend, eh? Well, Alfred, she’s a lucky girlt. 
And I'll tell you what we'll do since you're twenty-one and of 
age today, because, yessir, a man is only twenty-one once. We'll 
send a picture to your mother and dad and your girlfriend, too!” 

The candy-flowered cake was soon hacked away as the birth- 
day boys had their moments in the raucously warming lime- 
light. And Frances watched each face as the crowd shifted; but 
his was not among them. 

Mr. Wilburn, his powers taxed and harried by the huge com- 
motion of four floors of organized activity, hastened through 
the shuffling crowd—smiling his glassy. smile, patting a khaki 
back here, seizing a sailor’s hand there and calling to a marine 
off in a corner. 

Beneath the cordial faces he was making and the hearty noises 
he was uttering (for he knew the value of singling out the eager, 
crowd-lonely young face wherever he could), he was thinking 
with nervous competence of the rounds he must make before 
the dance started. 

A quick run to the basement to see how many were still at 
supper. A look in on the handicraft rooms to calculate how soon 
they might close them up. A trip to Mary, to see if they'd found 
a place for that soldier’s wife with the babies. Mary would find 
them rooms all right, bur he couldn’t make her understand the 
importance of getting the publicity for the scrapbook. That re- 
minded him to have Edgar call the Courier before ten, to get the 
little housing article in tomorrow's paper. He figured, too, they 
might have ten thousand boys in and out of the place over the 
week-end and a good door-count for the Sunday paper. 

He stopped at.the behest of three new soldiers. 

“Handel?” he repeated. “Well, son, if you can’t find it, we 
probably haven't got it. If you boys don’t want to stay for the 
dance, go to the Service Club or the YMHA USO. That’s right, 
the Jewish club, right up from the YW. They have a fine record 
library. See Mrs. Seligman. Why, you’re welcome, boys. Come 
back, any time. Maybe you'd like to drop in on the dance later. 
Good night, fellas!” 
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Frances, walking laggardly after Bev, watched and listened 
and wondered if Mr. Wilburn might have sent him, too, off to 
the YMHA. Or perhaps he might have thought she meant the 
YWCA USO, and was waiting in the ladylike party atmosphere 
of that Saturday night dance. Maybe he was a Catholic and had 
gone to the Fifth Street club, thinking she would be there serv- 
ing café-style supper tables under the worldly, kind and wise 
eye of the Catholic father. 

But as they ascended the stairs to the big gym, she warned 
herself, with a bleak drop from romantic certainty of his pres- 
ence to a depressing resignation to his absence. The town was 
full of soldiers who pick up a girl, make a date and forget all 
about it. He was probably getting drunk at the Seelbach bar, or 
finishing dinner with some girl he’d been dating for months. 

Upstairs, she tried to shrug it off. But as they went to leave 
their wraps, she considered the hopeful possibilities that he was 
dancing already, that he might be coming later, that he was in 
the basement finishing dinner. 

Leaving the powder room, she summoned the comforting 
thought of Carl, and pressed the big diamond with her fore- 
finger, twisting the ring with a reassuring, cool twizl. 

A waiting cluster of men and boys lounged about the door 
of the gym, whence issued already the fevered throb of “Three 
Little Sisters,” the new tune that was third on the Hit Parade 
last week. 

The lights in the dance hall were dimmed to ‘a yellow-gray 
glint. The hot swing of the banal melody, stressed with recurrent 
drumbeats and the windy shock of cymbals, fused with the gray- 
gold of the lights and the rapt glide, jerk and dip of the dancers 
to fill the gym with a dense enchantment. 

It was a dance spell of dress-up, make-believe love—of dim 
light that beglamored the pale faces and swaying skirts of the 
girls, of honeyed sounds that sang of love languors and beat out 
rhythms of love violence, of waltz posturings and fast swing in- 
tricacies that mated strange boys and girls ‘in a formalized pan- 
tomime of lovemaking, 
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The spell of the dance hall flowed out of the door to seize 
Frances in her customary excited expectation as she advanced 
toward the men and the dance ritual. 

Then she saw him a few feet away from the door, his lean face 
alight with a most surprisingly engaging smile. The fact of his 
presence exalted her with happiness. She was restored, affirmed 
and jubilant. : 

Then his smile, which revealed a new treasure of lightness 
and mobility and quite devastating charm to her, almost imme- 
diately struck her like a blow in the face. 

He was leaning with his shoulder against the wall, a box in 
his hand, one heavy boot crossed over the other, lavishing that 
new, bewitching smile on a blonde head with a smart and shin- 
ing page-boy bob. Frances knew that the little blonde in suave 
white crepe with her back turned was smiling at him. And that 
for she recognized Celeste (beautiful, sharp, worldly, graceful 
name; Frances hated it)—the plain white crepe was cut ina 
low V. And that there was not even a string of pearls to mar the 
effect of the creamy neck and throat, that smooth drop of shin- 
ing hair around the chick little face. 

She struggled to control a sense of betrayal. She wondered 
how to get past the door, whether to nod and smile at him, to 
stop and talk with that corporal on the other side whom she 
knew, of if she should just hurry in and meet the new boys she 
was to dance with. 

Her face sagged as she stumbled behind Bev and Nan, but 
she managed to turn her head and smile at the corporal. She 
prayed to the close and actual God of her little-girl days in Sun- 
day School that Bev would not see the turret gunner suddenly 
matetialized, The reliable and tender God heard her. Bev and 
Nan passed the threshold and walked toward the hostess. And 
Frances followed, on large and leaden feet with a great, bruised 
burden in her breast. 

She heard his voice as she stepped into the gym. He said, 
“Hello!” and she felt his hand arrest her lightly. She was de- 
moralized with hope, anger and uncertainty. But she turned her 
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head and achieved a chill and haughty smile. She hoped it was, 
but her face felt curious and unmanageable. 

“You're late!” his voice was on her like.a burst of music, and 
his smile—it was hers, now——flooded and melted her like the 
August sun. 

“No,” she looked at her watch trying to subdue the mounting 
rush of happiness that was swallowing her anger and jealousy. 
But it was done, and she lifted her face in all its silly radiance, 
not caring that he saw it. “It’s just eight-ten.” 

He presented the box to her. 

“With Charles McArthur,” he said. “I wish they were rubies, 
ot emeralds, or whatever he wished he were giving Helen 
Hayes.” 

She laughed, not knowing what he was talking about, but 
fumbling at the ribbon as she thanked him. He had brought her 
two baby orchids. 

She was able to dance with him, after starting off the new 
boys the hostess had introduced to her. Taking her in his arms, 
he apologized for his heavy shoes. He held her a little away from 
him to look at her, meeting the music slowly every fourth beat. 
Then he danced her away to a far corner of the gym, avoiding 
men who came to cut in. 

His name was Girard. Emile Girard. Yes, it was French. His 
gtandfather was French, and a little Indian, too, they suspected. 
He was from Vincennes. 

They were interrupted in this urgent recital, the beginning 
of an exchange of vital discoveries, by a sailor who cut in. 

Frances went from one boy to another, lightly biddable and 
passive in frenzies of jitterbug to boogie music. The little sailor 
came back. His face was set in a grimace of satisfaction, his eyes 
half shut as he seemed to feed on her easy response to the will of 
his arms, his wrists and the dance impulses that flicked from his 
hips. Faster they danced out, together, apart, circling away in the 
light, rocking step that seemed, in its most transcendent mo- 
ments of speed and harmony, to lift chem inches above the floor. 

Grave and rapt, she followed him in a cool ecstasy of i innocent, 
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symbolic sexuality. His wrist flipped her away from him for 
three turns and they danced eighteen feet apart, not watching 
each other, not seeing, but in complete communication of har- 
monious movement until they met and clasped hands again. 

A new boy took her into a no-break waltz. It was the new 
song from Oklahoma, “People Will Say We're In Love,” played 
in slow and sweet-whining waltz time. The boy held her in a 
hungry way, which she neither repulsed nor responded to, and 
sang in her ear. He danced nicely and she closed her eyes, think- 
ing dreamily the name Emile. Such a lovely name. Romantic. 
Smooth. 

She roused and looked around and caught a swing of the 
suave white crepe, four couples away. He was dancing with 
Celeste. That’s a French name, too, she thought with displeasure. 
When he saw her she was staring at him jealously. But he smiled 
at her and her distress vanished. 

He came back to her to tell her he was a schoolteacher, and 
they were separated when a soldier broke for a rhumba. A 
schoolteacher! 

He came again and danced her back to the corner. They sat 
down to talk, He explained that he had just gotten a new job to 
teach English literature at Purdue when he decided to enlist. It 
was an assistant professorship; but it seemed too “safe and un- 
productive” the way the war had been going. 

Oh, a college professor! That's different. 

Another soldier took her away for a tango. Emile came again 
and announced that he had ambitions to write. A writer! She 
was thrilled. 

After several more interruptions, she was in his arms again, 
learning with dismay that it seemed they might send him to a 
proving ground in Arizona with’ a PRO assignment. But he 
didn’t intend to sit out the war writing handouts; if he wasn't 
sent overseas after the next duty he would ask for it. You could 
get it, if you kept on trying. ; 

During the next dance with a veteran from Nichols Hospital 
—who still limped, but danced pretty well—she was flounder- 
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ing in a cold, damp grip of alarm. They were shipping out a 
lot of them now. To the Pacific and North Africa. And all that 
talk about Ground Forces going to England for the invasion. 
Even if they sent him to Arizona... That’s a long way off. It was 
a square, hot, bleak piece of geography in the remoter areas of 
the map she had forgotten. 

Their encounters now assumed a thrilling and conspiratorial 
tinge. They sat down. Yes, she supposed she could, or might, ar- 
range to see him after the dance. Just a little while. They could 
go home and fix coffee and sandwiches if they were quiet. But 
he'd have to follow her in a cab. They couldn’t leave at the same 
time. 

“I don’t like to do things—well, on the sly,” she told him, 
looking away. “Of course there’s no harm in inviting you out 
for a cup of coffee, But my girlfriend Beverly, well she’s such an 
ass sometimes. I mean, well I am engaged and she might not 
understand it. Beverly is my very best friend, and real sweet, but 
she makes so mxch of things.” 

She looked at him and saw that his face was blank and cold. 
Without looking at her, he picked up her band and fingered the 
diamond. . 

“Who is the lucky man, anyway?” 

“Carl is a chemist. He works at Goodyear in Akron.” Every 
word hurt her, somehow, but she prolonged the discomfort for 
both of them. “Ill see him next week, that is, if he can get a 
plane or train reservation. We're going to be married as soon 
as he finds a nice apartment.” 

He was still silent. For a while before he spoke, she felt a 
cruelty rise up in him and menace her. And she was uneasy be- 
forehim. 

“Does this very fortunate scientist know that you pick up 
soldiers and take them home for late dates? Or how seductively 
you rhumba with Gls at the USO? Or how ‘thrilling’ you find 
the company and conversation of your Saturday-night boy- 
friends?” 


Frances was dumb with anger and outrage. She was afraid she 
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might cry. She decided to get up and walk away and never speak 
to him again. But she sat there mute and irresolute. 

“Does Carl know you have late dates?” he persisted, not look- 
ing at her, “After, of course, quite primly protesting that you're 
engaged and wouldn’t think of such a thing. Does he? Does he 
—hbroadminded fellow, Carl—consent to you doing your part 
for the home front by flitting with a soldier, meeting him at a 
dance and taking him home at midnight?” 

Her misery was paralyzing. She hated him. She wanted to say 
something cruel and smart and biting, be as sarcastic and hateful 
as he was. Some mean, sarcastic thing that would finish him off 
forever. 

But she replied in a smal! voice, “I never have, before.” 

She waited for his skeptical reply, despising herself for a fool, 
too enfeebled by anger and misery to move. 

He took her hand, puiled her up and took her in his arms to 
dance. Trembling on the edge of tears, she turned her face away 
when he spoke. 

“Forgive me. I didn’t mean it. You know what I meant, don’t 
you? I hate your being engaged.” His humility was heady to her 
as he went on urgently. “Let me follow you home, Frances. 
Please, please. I'll behave beautifully. You must forgive me.” 

And Frances, five minutes later, went to the hostess to sign 
out, excusing herself as sick. She explained to Bev, who an- 
swered her with a stare, a smile and a glance at the turret gunner 
standing by the door. But Frances hurried out and hailed a 
cab. 

At home, she talked down the objections and disapproval of 
her mother and father. 

“There's no harm in it. He’s a perfectly nice boy, and J just 
asked him for a sandwich and coffee. If you don’t mind. 

“Carl’s my business; besides Carl can’t object to serving coffee 
to a soldier away from home. He’s a college professor, that's 
what he does! 

“Go on back to bed, Mother. Daddy, don’t stay in the hall in 
that horrible bathrobe. Don’t you all #rwst me? Daddy, please 
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get upstairs, and don’t stand there looking like the wrath of God 
in that ragged bathrobe!” 

When he arrived, they tiptoed whispering, like conspirators 
again, to the kitchen. They talked there for an hour, and she 
watched admiring as he polished off thtee sandwiches and four 
cups of coffee. 

He told her what he thought about God (which seemed to 
her very little), the Army (even less!) the war, Steinbeck, 
Thomas Wolfe, Roosevelt, Wendell Willkie, Nietzsche, Wag- 
ner, Hitler, Aristotle, Lin Yutang, Baudelaire, Walt Whitman, 
Prokofiev, General Robinette, Cordell Hull and Frank Fay. 

Never having considered these institutions (with the possible 
exception of God and General Robinette) at sufficient length to 
follow or answer him, she listened with silent, thrilled respect. 
Occasionally she would ask, “Who is that?” or, “What does that 
mean?” and he would laugh and tell her, as if her ignorance were 
the most charming thing in the world. 

With all the pleased surprise of a traveler who encounters a 
cousin from home in the wastes of Tibet, she told him she had 
read The Moon Is Down. Encouraged by this sudden plunge into 
his intellectural environs, she ventured to toss off the names of 
Dale Carnegie and Kathleen Norris. He laughed uproariously, 

__ and she subsided, abashed and puzzléd, content to listen. 

They went to the living room, where he built up the dying 
fire. They sat beside it on the sofa, enveloped in the gemiitlich- 
keit of secluded lovers before an open grate. 

He began to talk again and she listened avidly for every scrap 
and glimpse of revelation about his life before her. His talk was 
full of ideas and thoughts that were strange to her, and quota- 
tions he repeated with caressing relish and enjoyment. She slowly 
followed him into a bright new world of reflection about things 
she never imagined that people questioned or discussed. She 
marveled at his shocking rejection and defiance of old verities 
and his facile substitution of new and profane notions. 

He was quiet for a while as she sat bemused and excited, puz- 
zling as she digested his talk. 
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“Tt’s a rough time for our contemporaries, you know,” he be- 
gan again. He proceeded slowly and carefully. “I don’t mean 
merely separation, delay and the threat of death for—for en- 
gaged and married people. Of course you and your Carl are 
fortunately fixed. You can be married and he can fight the wat 
where he is, and have you with him. Which is fine. 

“But, have you thought of the couples who drag from camp to 
camp, from crowded city to city—living in furnished rooms, 
tourist camps, hotels, snatching at a little, meager, harried hap- 
piness before the husband is shipped out?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. “We see girls coming in to the USO 
all the time, with babies, some of them, begging for a room or 
an apartment to be near their husbands. And the USO helps 
them, but it tries to discourage them from coming. And the 
Army does, too. They think it’s hard on the men’s morale, all 
that housing trouble and the wives unhappy and uncomfort- 
able.” 

“The Army would,” he observed. “And perhaps the USO is 
right. Perhaps people shouldn't fall in love and marty now. 
Maybe they should wait until the war is over, and the boy is 
dead, perhaps, before they try to have each other.” 

“Well, they say,” Frances answered him, “that it’s better if the 
girl can just visit him. Because a worried soldier isn’t a first-rate 
fighting man, and it’s bad for the war effort.” 

He laughed, shortly. 

Then he seemed to agree with her. He began to tell her about 
his friends who were divorced after four months in California, 
living in a trailer camp. About his cousin, who left her husband 
at Camp Perry, after their baby died in a third-floor walk-up 
seven hundred miles from her home and family. He told story: 
after story of camp-following girls and of new marriages broken 
on the hardships of Army moves. 

“But,” Frances objected, slowly. A vicarious resolve was grow- 
ing in her. She was deciding for those inconstant girls, who 
couldn’t seem to stand by their men in hard times, to do their 
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part. “But if she really loved him, she’d want to stay with him 
no matter what. 

“What difference would it make where they lived, or whether 
they had a leaky roof or roaches and rats? Or about not having 
hot water and getting lonesome?” 

She asked the questions in excitement. She thought of love 
with a tall young husband in uniform, of waiting for the week- 
end with him. A series of images of such love with a constant, 
faithful girl and her soldier-husband who might be shipped out, 
honeymooning in a shabby room far away, warmed and stirred 
her, She felt happily wrung and shaken, thinking of such darling 
people. 

“If she really loved him!” Frances repeated. “And why should 
it be hard, if they love each other? She should want to be with 
him every minute. How could she bear to leave him when she 
knew he would be shipped out? 

“That girl whose baby died ... I don’t see how she could be 
so selfish as to leave him after that. How could she—so he would 
have to go off to war with his wife gone and his little baby 
dead?” 

She felt strong in her conviction and disgusted with the girls 
he told her about. He was silent again. After a while he said, 
“So you would follow your Carl anywhete, to live in any kind of 
place, under any difficulties? If he were in the Army or Navy?” 

That made Frances think of Carl. And of her lovely wedding, 
her white satin and veil, her silver and china. She resavored the 
dreams of domestic glamor that were so close to realization, the 
apartment they might get with the pine-paneled dinette and the 
blue-tiled bath, the beautiful, marvelous presents that were al- 
ready trickling in. 

She could not dissociate Carl from all this. But she knew she 
would not give up the happy, heavenly plans to marry Carl and 
follow him to some drab and horrid place in a hurry. Carl just 
wasn't like that, and she couldn’t imagine a wild fit of renuncia- 
tion for his sake that would so change the picture for them. 

It occurred to her vaguely that there were men, some kinds of 
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men, for whom you would give up everything. The idea took | 
sharp shape suddenly and pierced her with excitement. She | 
played with the enticing suggestion that trembled around in her | 
mind. But she didn’t quite form it or face it, and she sat beside | 
him, and finally answered him. 

“No,” she said. “I wouldn’t. No.” i 

He looked at her sharply. | 

“Why, then, all this stern and righteous moralizing about my 
friends, who at least tried?” 

She answered him with careful honesty unprecedented i in all | 
her convetsations with young men by the fire. 

“I wouldn’t give up my life and my family for Carl. And I 
wouldn’t give up the wedding, the parties, and the nice apart- | 
ment and the presents and all that. Not for Carl.” 

“For who—for whom—then, are all these heroics you pro- 
fess?” 

She didn’t answer. She didn’t dare say it. And of course it was 
too soon to imagine such a thing. But she was almost certain 
that already she had renounced her lovely engagement, her 
wedding and her delightful prospects with Carl for the love she 
had been talking about, for a new idea of devotion. 

They were quiet again, and she was afraid to break the silence, 
in which, it seemed to her, they both understood her declaration, 

As the silence lengthened, a suspense entered it. Now she , 
wondered what he had meant with all that talk about his friends.: 
Maybe he was just talking. And she wondered what her an- 
swers had said to him. 

He reached out and took her hand and moved across the 
space between them to sit beside her. 

Her hand was in his, and her arm was against the fine, smooth 
wool of his khaki sleeve, so that she felt beneath the heavy fabric 
the width and thickness of his forearm, the swell of. his long 
muscles against her upper arm. She felt and pondered the ripe, 
climatic strength of a young soldier until a familiar, suspenseful 
languor held her limbs and filled her heart. 

She was locked in a listening and a waiting. She longed 
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to see his dark face with the hungering eyes, prominent bones 
and strong, mobile mouth burnished red by the firelight. She 
longed to rurn and look in love on his face, but she dared not. 

Slowly he unlocked his arm and fingers from hers, rose from 
the sofa and moved to stand by the fire. Then she was cold and 
empty and her blood ebbed and thinned as if a door had blown 
open to expose her to winter wind. But as she watched his face 
the door closed, the warmth swam around her and her heart ex- 
panded with love. 

“Come here,” he said, with a sudden certainty of joy. 

Frances got up, and wished she were still sitting down. She 
felt an uneasy resentment at his man-assurance that she would 
come. And there was a new fear. 

But she went to stand beside him, trying to smile casually into 
the fire. She wanted to look at him with friendly self-possession, 
a look that would dispel the unease and a growing sense of 
danger. She wanted to smile away this mood of mastery and 
decision. But she could not raise her eyes. 

He took her hand again, and with a sudden, disarming move- 
ment of intimacy pressed it against his cheek, the edge of her 
palm against his lips, and closed his eyes. She knew that she 
loved him and she exulted, “He is the one; he is the one!” And 
she felt his mouth on her ‘hand and wondered that, “they look 
so hard and strong and his mouth is as soft as mine.” 

Now he held her face in his hands and they looked at each 
other in full discovery and recognition. 

“You are beautiful,” he told her slowly. “And sweet. And 


deep, and desirable. You.” 


She knew that what hé said was s true. She felt her face beauti- 
ful in his hands. She felt her sweetness and she knew that her 
throat, her breasts, her strong, soft limbs were desirable above 
everything. And she was glad that all of her was lovely for him. 
Now she was aware of devotion that was inexhaustible and 
immutable. 

“I love you,” she said. 

It occurred to her, like rain falling or a remote car seen pass- 
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ing outside, that he had not said he loved her. But she supposed 
he did. It didn’t matter. She loved him enough. This boy, this 
man. This soldier whom she knew tonight better than her 
mother, her father, her little brother and sister. This one drawn 
to her out of the stream of khaki thousands. 

She moved into his arms, and in harmony and consonance fit- 
ted her head against his shoulder, her forehead against his face. 
Her arms reached around him as if they were created, nurtured 
and grown to find this man and hold him. She knew the enotr- 
mous, timeless, inexorable fitness of the embrace as her blood re- 
joiced. Every sense, and every deep stream and small ripple of 
conscious emotion seemed to come into its own, to recognize her 
home in his arms. She turned her head, as if pulled by slow 
music, to meet his face for the kiss. 

He bent his head to her with the same musical grace of desire. 
And now quick fear chilled her. It was a stranger's face, an alien 
man-face, tuthless and intent. Eyes half closed, it brooded in 
dark blind joy on her eyes and her mouth, and a virgin terror, old 
as sex, warned her. 

She drew back a little, frightened beneath sense and desire 
with the ancient girl-fear of love. But the arms around her 
hardened, the strange mouth found her, and her heart and her 
body reached up to the kiss. 

It left her still and heavy with love. She could scarcely lift her 
head from his arm or open her eyes to his face. When she did, 
it was timidly, as if two people shouldn't see each other so happy. 

“Look at me,” he murmured, his voice full of smiles, and she 
heard in it a man’s charming gratitude for love and charming 
vanity in conquest. She had forgotten his stranger look of the 
inevitable enemy. Now she longed to speak of love, to call him 
love names. But she could only touch his lips with her fingers, 
smile at him and kiss his cheek. 

“You do love me,” he said, smiling enormously like a little 
boy. 
“Oh, I do, I do. Darling.” 
“Tell me again.” 
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“I do love you. Darling, darling.” 
- “Again.” 

“You—you tell me.” 

“I love you more than anything on the face of the earth,” he 
spoke slowly again, watching her eyes. In his voice was the sot- 
row and the longing of the search for love, the loneliness of a 
soldier and the young man’s sharp, tragic sense of war and death 
in that time. And these sad and desperate things were ebbing out 
of his heart with the tide of love. 

“Come sit by me.” 

They kissed again and again, as if they had just learned how. 
Between long kisses and tender, delighted explorations of littie 
endearing places—a cleft in his chin, a callus in his palm, the 
soft place beneath her ear, the little hollow in her throat—they 
talked. 

“You are so strong.” “Your feet ate so pretty. Not many girls 
have pretty feet. But my girl has.” “Your eyes are so dark. They 
frighten me a little. I love your eyes.” “Your hair is beautiful. 
It smells like a girl, and it shines.” 

“How can you love me so soon?” she asked. “How can you 
know? When did you first think so?” 

“When I saw you at the fountain. I knew I would, and I was 
afraid I’d let you get away. I had to come to you.” 

“Why?” 

“J just knew. You looked so sweet—and plain. Not plain, be- 


cause you looked lovely. But not too srhart and dressed, either, as 


if you were lovely without worrying about it. And when you 
put on your lipstick, 1 thought, or hoped, ‘She's fixing her mouth 
for me, because I’m looking at her.’” 

“Oh, sweet!” she laughed. “I did, too!” 

“And then you put on your gloves, and I saw your ring, and 
felt sunk. I thought, maybe her father gave it to her. Then I 
didn’t think about it. I just came to you.” 

“And you said, ‘Can’t I buy you another drink?’” 

“And you looked so polite and surprised. But I felt that you 
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knew I would come. And I wanted to turn a handspring. You 
made an © with your mouth, but you didn’t say anything. You 
looked as if you were asking me if it was all right.” 

“Oh, darling. Imust have looked like such a fool!” 

“You looked adorable. I wanted you for my girl.” 

“Oh, darling!” 

“Listen. Your mother and your father were born and lived and 
met each other, and loved and married, and my father and 
mother were born and grew up to find each other—so that I 
could have you fot my own, and you could have me. You be- 
longed to me—for centuries.” , 

“Yes. Oh, darling!” 


“Of course,” he said, after a while, his arms around her as they 
sat and watched the dying coals. “We'll be married, won't we? 
Aiter the War, when I get back,” 

She sat up straight to look at him. She was serious, practical, 
calculating and feminine, 

“Why, Emile, listen. Emile, we could get martied, let’s see, 
why the middle of next week.” She frowned as she figured it out. 
“Wednesday, say. You could arrange with your captain, couldn’t 
you? If not that soon, then on Friday or Saturday, and we could 
have a week-end wedding trip! I don’t need any clothes, except 
maybe a good suit and a new hat, something I could wear when 
you're sent to Arizona or wherever we're going. 

“We don’t want to waste any time getting ready for a wed- 
ding, do we? Mother can get Dr. Calhoun to come here, or we 
could meet him at the church, You could call your family, and 
we'll invite them, too, if you want to. We could just have the 
families and Beverly and a best man, if you want one, for wine 
and cake after the ceremony. And we could slip off to the train. 
Or even just to a hotel. Maybe out to Bardstown. 

“Tl write Carl tomorrow and send him the ting.” She slipped 
it off and stood up to put it on the mantel. He was looking at her 
in astonishment, and she paused to laugh at his face. 

“Then, you see, Emile,” she went on. “We'd be ready for what- 
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ever happens. As long as you're at Fort Knox, we could have 
every week-end together at home. We'll take my room, and we 
won't ever have another unnecessary minute away from each 
other. 

“When you’ve moved, I can go with you and we can find some 
kind of a place. Any place will do, with a hot plate or something, 
so we could have our meals at home. Home! Oh, Emile! I can 
cook and manage. Really, I’m very good at it. Oh, Emile, won't 
it be marvelous!” 

They laughed and kissed again, and she went on, frowning 
earnestly over her plans. 

“When you are shipped out, I can go to your port of embarka- 
tion. You'd have a few days there, wouldn’t you? If we couldn’t 
be together in a hotel or a room, we could see each other some 
until you leave. Then I could come home and get my job back, 
or a new job, and wait for you.” 

He sat beside her and took her in ne arms. They looked in 
the darkening fire in a passionate fit of contentment. Frances 
held his hand in both of hers, burning with eagerness to cast her 
Jot with his, to follow him, to help him and to show him what 
she could make of his life whatever they might encounter. 


16 Onie 


“Now, mind you, Onie, don’t fergit t mop the kitchen,” Granny 
was saying. “You hear me, Buck, don’t let Onie fergit. You, too, 
Carol Anni, and you, Oscar! My back’s nearbout broke and I ain 
able to do another lick. This here kitchen looks like a hog sty.” 

“Okay,” said Onie. She stood smiling over the sink, washing 
the dishes. The thick plates had orange and green and black 
flowers on them, and they felt slick and smooth in the soapy 
water, She watched for the flowers, now covered under a layer of 
soap suds so she could barely discern the colors. Then she dipped 
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each plate into the water again to see it emerge clear and gleam- 
ing, the flowers sharp and vivid. 

“Tm a-going to set with Mamie a little bit,’ Granny went on, 
pulling her worn, colorless coat, with bare pelt showing thtough 
the shredded fur collar in places. She tied a rich pink, yellow- 
figured scarf over her head, with her mouth twisted grimly to 
hide the pleasure she felt in these preparations for her outing: 
“Til be back in bout a ahr to git you younguns some vittles. Buck, 
you and Oscar put them dishes up what they belongs when Carol 
Ann gits em dry.” 

The bent, wiry old thing hobbled briskly to the door, seized 
the knob, rurned her head, sniffed the air and cast a baleful 
glance on Buck. 

“Buck!” she shrieked at him, her old voice cracking. “You 
ain’t emptied thet slop jar like I told you. Hit stinks like a dung 
pile. Git a move on you, boy, afore I slap you crost this room. I 
never seen such a triflin, ornery—git thet jar and take hit down 
them steps to thet thar privy!” 

“Yes, ma'am,” Buck answered in flight, his knees bent for an 
easy run so he wouldn't spill anything as he sped to the door with 
the slop jar. He ducked as he reached the door, and Granny 
raised her arm, as if to fell him with a dire blow. 

“Oscar,” she screeched, “git that sack of lye—now mind you, 
don’t waste none of it on your hands—and go with Buck and 
pour hit in the hole.” 

The boys scampered out, making a satisfactory show of cring- 
ing before Granny. 

“Don’t nobody round here pay no mind to nothin I say. I 
knowed that boy warn’t studyin bout emptyin no slop jar when 
I told him this mornin. Just like his pa, ornery son of a bitch run 
off and leave Essie and me with these three kids. Never was good 
for nothin but one thing—come back here evér ten months and 
leave her with another one. 

“Carol Ann, when you git through with chem dishes, you set 
down and write you a nice letter to your Ma. You ain’t never 
thanked her for them purty things she sent you from De-troit. It 
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ain’t right, Essie up thar workin herself nearbout t’death for you 
younguns and don’t none of you ever even drap her a postcard. 
Buck and Oscar’ll hep you with the spellin. Ef you ain't got a 
letter wrote when I git back, you don’t git no supper. You hear 
me, child?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Carol Ann. 

Granny made for the door again, and then turned again and 
walked to the sink to look at Onie. 

“Onie,” she began sharply, screwing up her face into a fierce 
look of menace. “Listen t’me, gal. I don’t want none of them 
whoremongerin soldiers er sailers settin foot in this place, you 
hear me? You heerd what Miss Ashby told you and you hear me 
now. Ef I find when I git back any of them sonsobitches been 
here, I'll just beat the livin shit outa you. You hear me, Onie?” 

The old woman glared up at Onie, her shriveled fist close to 
Onie’s nose. Onie smiled down at her slowly and fondly, and 
then frowned in concentration to remember. 

“Okay, Granny, okay.” 

“That's a good girl, Onie. Now mind, don’t fergit t'mop the 
kitchen.” 

Granny gave Onie a brisk pat on ber broad back, tweaked the 
child’s thin little cheek, and hobbled out, slamming the door 
behind her. 

Onie and Carol Ann heard the boys run up the steps and an- 
swer Granny in the hall. Then they came in and started putting 
the dishes away. 

- The door burst open again, and again Granny's head popped 
in, glaring as if she had more threats and warnings with which to 
affright them. The truth was, she had got halfway -down the nat- 
row stairway, bethought herself of the four of them snug in the 
kitchen, and herself off to an outing at Mamie’s, and was mo- 
mentatily overwhelmed with satisfaction. : 

Since Essie left the children with her to go to De-troit to make 
good moriey and save up some bonds, Granny was subject to 
these fits of satisfaction. They were an upsurge of gratification at 
her responsibility, the shrill sternness with which she was “raisin 
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them kids right,” and the bustle and commotion the five of them 
made in the two ancient rooms over a junkshop. As mistress of 
such a lively ménage again, she felt revitalized, potent and in- 
vincible, after the easy years when she had had only Onie to 
cope with. 

Onie never had been no trouble, Granny reflected, ever since 
Essie had to leave her as a baby to go to work. That is, until just 
lately. Of course with the sailors a-layin her anywhere they could 
gita holt of her, hit was a dis-grace. 

But Onie was safe in the house this afternoon with enough 
chores to keep her busy. And Granny felt that she had done 
good. 

So, back she hobbled, to thrust her old face in the door, behold- 
her children doing her bidding and call out to them, as she 
wrinkled her face into a three-fanged smile of frightful benev- 
olence, “If ever one o you nocount younguns is good and gits the 
work done, I'll bring home a big sack o donuts fer yer supper.” 

The boys whooped and Carol Ann clapped her hands. Onie 
smiled her slow smile. Granny hobbled back down the steps, 
quite beside herself with energetic contentment. 


Now Onie stuck her fingers in the pan full of water on the 
wood stove to see if it was hot enough for mopping. It was. So 
she stood still, closed her eyes and remembered what to do next. 
It came to her quickly, and she was elated with efficiency as she 
reached under the sink for the bucket, filled it half full of cold 
water and carried it to the stove and poured the hot water in. 

She stood still again, and while she waited to remember, Carol 
Ann fetched the mop. Then Onie, flushed once more with suc- 
cess, put the bucket on the floor, as the three children climbed to 
the bed in the corner to get out of her way. Onie loved the mop- 
ping. Now she bent over eagerly, to dip the mop in the sudsy 
water and dunk it up and down, enjoying the rite of the slurp- 
slurp. 
Then, rather triumphantly, she drew out the mop and slapped 
it on the linoleum, watching the suds and bubbles slide and 
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twinkle across the floor in its wake. She pushed the mop back 
and forth, back and forth, smiling as the clear, clean streaks and 
switls shone brightly through the dirt as she worked. 

She toiled slowly and with careful relish, remembering the 
corners. Last time she forgot, but now she got a gray rag, squat- 
ted to her knees and rubbed out the corners with her hands, until 
the grimy floor boards at the edge of the linoleum gleamed with 
the damp cleanness and smelled deep of wet wood. 

Onie went back to the mop resting in the pail and paused 
again, waiting for the next step to rise up out of her memory. 

“Wring it out, Onie,” Buck reminded her. 

Onie smiled eagerly and nodded. She wrung it out with her 
thick strong hands until the black wet mop was a beautiful pale 
gray, almost white and scarcely damp. Then she worked it over 
the wet floor, wiping up the water and suds until the whole floor 
was clean and almost dry. 

“Hit looks good, Onie,” Oscar told her, nudging the others, 
who looked up from the excruciating labor of letter writing, and 
bobbed their heads and praised her. “You done it good, Onie. 
Hit’s fine, Onie. You're sure a first-rate worker.” 

Her happiness bubbled inside her like a spring freshet as she 
opened the window and emptied out the bucket of dark water. 
Then she washed the bucket in the sink and scoured out the sink 
itself until it was lily white, except for the worn black hole where 
the iron showed through. 

The children looked at her and at each other. 

“Onie,’ Buck told her, “hit’s a ahr and a half. Time to meet 
Dick and them other guys.” 

“Granny don’t want her to go,” Carol Ann objected. “You 
heerd what she said.” 

“I ain’t heerd nothin,” Buck answered. “Granny won't never 
know the difference.” 

“Granny said she'd beat the livin shit outa Onie if anybody 
come here.” 

“Ain't nobody comin here,’ Oscar reminded her. “She’s gonna 
meet them and git a beer. Onie, it’s time.” 
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“Granny']l be back in a ahr,” Carol Ann warned. 

“Ah-h-h,” Buck's scorn rasped in his throat. “You know 
Granny and Mamie is gonna have their Sat’day beer and pretzels 
and they'll be gabbin til nearbout eight o'clock. She don’t never 
come home til George gits there, and Mamie don’t look for 
George til seven-thirty of a Sat’day.” 

Onie didn’t want to go nowhere. She wanted to set and look 
at the clean floor, and then set the table for supper. As they 
talked, her unease returned, the insoluble, half-remembered con- 
flict of the meeting and the warnings of Granny and Miss Ashby. 
As the children urged, she looked from face to face in confused 
trouble. 

They pulled and tugged around her, persuading and pushing 
her back to the sink to wash her face and arms and wipe the gray 
water streaks off her big bare legs. Soon they had her, too con- 
fused to assemble her thoughts and assert her feeble will, getting 
into her coat and tying the scarf around her head. 

The four of them walked down the dark, greasy stairs to the 
cold, windy sidewalk, and made for Jack’s Place, five doors away 
on the corner. 

Dick and Arthur and the other one were waiting in the 
steamy, garish warmth of the long corridor that was Jack’s Place. 
Onie heard the thumping blare of the juke box, felt the pea-green 
paint of the wall and ceiling above brown-stained paneling, and 
received the greetings of the two soldiers and the sailor in a 
medley of loud, blurred impressions. 

They led her, smiling vaguely now and pleased by the warmth 
and color and noise and attentive bustle around her, into a booth. 
Dick and the other soldier squeezed her between them and 
Arthur sat across the table. Onie sat still and looked at Arthur, 
aware of his sandy curls, his bright blue eyes and his brown neck 
and throat outlined by the navy middy collar. She wanted to 
reach over and stroke his smooth neck, and feel the black silk. 
of his tie and the two beautiful bars of color that were his over- 
seas ribbons. 

A clink and ring on the table drew her attention. Dick and 
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the other one were dropping coins on the table. Arthur put down 
a shiny, large fifty-cent piece. 

The children stood watching with smiles. 

“Well, take it,” Dick told them. “Take it and scram. Blow!” 

They reached grubby fingers to the table and snatched up the 
coins. 

Buck said, before they left, “You gotta git her back before 
eight now. Swear ya will?” 

“Sure. It ain’t but six-twenty now. We'll git her in the down- 
stairs door long before eight. Now, you kids, blow!” 

They blew, as the beer came. Onie thought it was gold and 
pretty with its sparkling thick foam, but she remembered the 
bitter taste and shook her head at Dick. 

“That's right, Onie,” said he, squeezing her sitet under the 
table. “You don’t like beer, do ya? Hey, boy, bring Onie a glass 
of sweet wine. Make it port.” 

Onie looked at Arthur, who kept watching his beer so she 
could scarcely see his face. She wanted to touch his curls and 
speak to him so he would iook at her, but she couldn’t think of 
the words. 

Meantime, the wine came, purple-red in a big tumbler, and 
Onie tasted it. It was both sweet and bitter and very good to her. 
They asked her if she liked it and she smiled and answered, 
“Okay, okay.” 

They ordered more beers and began to joke and laugh and 
talk to her. They talked too fast and she couidn’t follow them, 
‘but she smiled and said, “Okay.” The wine was warming her 
breast and limbs and making her eyes pleasantly heavy. Their 
hands were on her thighs and the weight and pressure were 
good, 

They talked and jostled her with their arms and elbows, and 
their voices and laughter made her laugh. She saw Arthur look- 
ing at her, with his cheeks red and his eyes bright. When she 
looked at him, though, he turned his pretty head and stared at 
the counter. 

One of the heavy hands pulled her dress up and she felt it 
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stroking her bare thigh. On the other side the other one whis- 
pered in her ear and the breath tickled. She laughed, and then 
was quiet. 

A heavy hand was on each bare leg now, stroking and squeez- 
ing, The hand on the side by the wall reached to her breast and 
catessed it softly, just under her arm. She had her elbow on the 
table, and slowly drew back her arm to cover the hand and press 
it against her. 

Onie’s loins began to throb and pulse. She picked up her 
glass to drink and spilled wine on her dress. 

“Let’s get the hell outa here,” Dick said. “Whaddaya say, 
Arthur? Drink up and Jet’s go. How about it, Onie?” 

“Okay,” Onie said. 


Thirty-five minutes later, Onie leaned heavy against the sag- 
ging fence, her blood still beating from the bot violence of her 
satiety. She was flesh-full and bone-warm. Her thick lips hung 
open in a half-smile. 

She watched the two sailors and the soldier walk away, clomp- 
ing out their man-step until their figures dwindled down the 
block and faded into the dark beyond the street light. As they 
turned the corner and disappeared completely, the wind blew 
colder and her hot repletion chilled and thinned. 

She fingered the crisp bills and the coins in her coat pocket. 
The feel of them called up the taste of chocolate candy and 
Coca-Cola. Her mouth watered pleasantly. She remembered the 
red mittens in Strechet’s window and that Carol Ann wanted 
them. She smiled now, at the conjured-up image of the child’s 
purplish, chapped fingers thrusting and snuggling into the red 
wool. 

She thought of all four of them walking proudly into the 
beery, steamy embrace of Jack’s Place to sit down and order 
chocolate bars and Coca-Colas. Then she couldn’t think of any 
more good things, though there was something associated with 
the boys that she couldn’t quite pin down. And something for 
Granny. Buck would tell her. She just couldn’t think of the other - 
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things, though she crinkled the bills and rubbed the coins in her 
pocket. 

A whining sadness obtruded into the vacuum that came when 
she stopped feeling the money. It was a nameless distress, and 
was swelling to a big sore emptiness inside her. She could re- 
member now about Miss Ashby and Granny and the screw, but 
that wasn’t it. That was done and they were gone, and the re- 
flective emotion of remorse was too difficult for Onie. She 
couldn’t ever feel it by herself, but only with the earnest, repeti- 
tious reproaches of Miss Ashby or the shrill tirades of Granny. 
And even then she had to attend very closely to feel sorry for an 
old thing that was over. 

It was something else, a keen and immediate sorrow. 

But she had to get back. She moved away from the fence and 
started to walk slowly around the outhouse in the dark field. She 
stood a, moment to get her bearings, watching the landmarks. 
Now the upstairs lights ahead showed her the way home across 
the field. 

Walking, the memory of the sailor fellow filled the sore empty 
place with a bright image and sensations of warmth and want- 
ings. Then her vague, sad, empty grief rose again and sharpened. 
She puzzled futilely over her longing and sorrow. Her throat 
tightened, her face wrinkled with grief and a great bitter tear 
rolled down her cheek. 

__ It was so lonesome and dark she hurried her heavy steps to- 
ward home, to get the children and go to Jack’s Place. 
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“JumMy Lou, don’t you reckon you better nurse him now in a 
little while?” the old lady was asking as they stood by the door, 
her drooping, fat face anxiously puckered. “You fed him so 
early to git downtown, and that hot water and orange juice J 
give him ain’t gonna hold him very long.” 
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“Okay, if he starts cryin,” Jimmy Lou agreed. Anything to get 
her out of the house. But there she stood, her bags beside her, 
looking nervously at the baby in his crib across the room. It was 
four-fifteen, and Jimmy Lou hadn't even done her nails or seen 
Mrs. Clay about keeping the baby. She shoulda phoned Ada by 
now. 

“Bless his little heart! I declare, I hate to leave the little fella. 
Now, Jimmy Lou, I don’t know, but it looks like . . ” she 
floundered wretchedly, close to teats. “Well, remember, child, 
he ain’t nothin but a baby, and you got to keep your eye on him. 
A baby needs rockin and lovin. Don’t let him scream his little 
self to death, It ain’t spoilin a baby to pick him up when he 
cries. You can’t never tell what’s the matter. I heard of boy 
babies rupturin theirselves cryin. Now, Jimmy Lou...” 

“Okay, okay,” Jimmy Lou answered. “Your cab’s gonna be 
here in a minute. I wish I could take you to the station, but like 
you say, we can’t leave the kid.” 

The old lady was back across the room now, leaning over the 
crib and crooning at the baby. 

' “Now, Jimmy Lou,” she began again, at the door. “If you 
ever need me, just phone or send a telegram to Griswold’s Store, 
Route One, remember. Ike will get in touch with me right away. 
I declare .. .” She was working up a good stew again. “Honey, 
you just got so much on your hands now, and you done so little 
for him before, I just can’t see how you're gonna manage.” 

“I can manage,” Jimmy Lou said, thinking angrily, “if you'll 
just get the hell outa here.” 

“Honey,” the old lady went on, “now don’t you wean that baby 
until you have to. And remember, if he cries in the night, a little 
sugar tit ain’t gonna hurt him.” 

A horn blasted downstairs, and the old lady fussed over her 
bags, getting them into the hall. She turned her fretted face to 
Jimmy Lou again. 

“Now, Jimmy Lou, if you ever change your mind, you know 
you're more’n welcome to come to me. I could help you with the 
baby, and make everything easier for you. I just wish you'd write 
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Charles and tell him you done settled down, and is gonna take 
care of the baby and...” 

The cab driver came up the staits and took the bags as Jimmy 
Lou submitted to the old lady’s good-bye peck, promised to 
write and finally called after her down the steps, “Thanks for 
all your help. I'll be seein you.” 

Fuming, Jimmy Lou returned to the apartment, muttering, 
“If she’da said, ‘Now, Jimmy Lou’ one more time, I think I’'da 
busted her in the mouth.” 

She slammed the door. “More’n welcome to come.” I guess I 
am welcome to bury myself in the sticks where she can keep her 
hawk eye on me and write to Charlie every time I look outa the 
window at the postman. 

“Write to Charles and tell him I done settled down.” Settle 
down, hell. 'm gonna have me some fun again and Charlie can 
go back to his Mama when he gets home. 

“I’ve done so little for him.” She mimicked the old woman 
aloud. Fat chance I've had to do anything for him, with her 
cluckin around here like an old hen. “A sugar tit at night!” Let 
him scteam it out. I can’t spend the rest of my life rockin a 
spoiled brat to sleep, after she’s done ruined him. 

“Don’t wean him, honey.” I'd put him on a bottle tonight, if 
I wasn’t gonna go out. 

She looked at her watch. It was five o'clock, and time she ran 
upstairs to see Mrs. Clay about keeping the kid. She started for 
the door and heard a thin wail, a choking gasp and a louder wail 
as the baby wound himself up, gathered his breath and worked 
into the gasp-and-howl rhythm of a long cry. 

“For God's sake,” she muttered, as she went back to the crib. 
His empty water bottle had slipped away, his diaper was wet, 
he reeked of the wet ammonia smell and a cheezy deposit of 
rejected milk and orange juice on the front of his dress. His 
fists were doubled up, his fat little legs pumped up and down in 
a furious rhythm of outraged grief over his discomfort, and his 
face was purple-red with the passion of his howls. 

Jimmy Lou picked him up and shuddered away from his smell 
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His screams subsided into throaty sobs, and he looked undecided 
as she held him away from her dress, his legs kicking in the air, 
his tear-wet face regarding her with a big-eyed, tentative stare. 

She Jaid him down on her bed, and his pink face arranged 
‘itself into the grievous beginnings of another cry. The corners 
of his mouth pulled down, his fine-lined eyebrows pointed up 
the middle, his eyes closed in another grimace. 

Jimmy Lou watched him curiously, arrested by this outland- 
ish parody of outrage and sorrow. She left him to get clean 
diapers, shirt and kimono from the bureau drawer, muttering, 
“Shut up now, just gimme a chance to get clean things, willya?” 

But before she got back with fresh clothes and a damp cloth 
to wipe off his smell, he was bawling again. She sat by him to 
hold his little back against her side as she pulled off the wet dress 
and shirt, as she had seen the old lady do. Then he stopped his 
noise and his eyes grew big and watchful again. 

“Listen, you, I’m gonna put you in your crib while I git a bath 
and git dressed, and I want you to be quiet and not hold me up 
any more,” she told him. 

When she picked him up again, his fat little legs curled 
against her waist, his little belly rested trustingly against her 
breast and his round head bobbled eagerly on her collar bone. 
He felt different from what he did a little while back, last | 
time she held him. He used to just lie there, over her 
shoulder, inert and soft and warm, and pitiful, kinda. Now he 
seemed to cling to her consciously and actively, his little feet 
finding their hold against her hips, his head bobbling back to 
look at her face, and his arms softly but firmly making their way 
over her chest and shoulders as he adjusted his fat contours to 
the top of her body. 

Now he made little murmurs and stiffened and reared back 
from her shoulder to look at her face. He thrust his head back,’ 
lost his balance and his strength and flopped over again, bump- 
ing on her collar bone with such a thud that she almost dropped 
him again. She was frightened, and sat down in a chair to get a 
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She leaned back in the rocker, with his back cradled in her 
elbow, his head on her upper arm. His.tiny feet rested in her 
lap, and she took one in her other hand, rubbing her thumb 
along the petal-textured sole, feeling its fine, living softness and 
the minute perfection of his toes that stuck out from his fat foot 
like a little fan. 

“Boy, you sure got funny feet,” she informed him. 

His great blue eyes regarded her with a dazzling stare, now 
that she noticed it. They looked like blue marbles. His nose was 
barely more than a button with two little holes in it, which made 
her smile. His pink little mouth hung open a little, to intensify 
his look of curiosity. 

“What's the matter with you, boy?” she asked him. “You act 
like you never seen your mama before. Well, I guess you haven't 
hardly, with that old bag rockin you mornin, noon and night.” 

She ran her forefinger gently along the round peach curve of 
his cheek, and wondered at the gentle and exquisite descent of 
it into his little neck. His head pressed firmly on her arm, and 
she could feel the feather brush of the fine hair, the texture of the 
skin like velvet come alive, and the rounded bone structure of 
his little skull. She could feel the bones in his head, just as plain 
as if she could see through the thin, shining hair and the satiny 
scalp. 

His belly stuck out, round and pink and fine-textured, too, 
from the open front of his kimono. She held the tiny, round calf 
of his right leg in her other hand. His eyes looked at her, bluer 
and rounder than ever. 

“Boy, you sure are round. You're the roundest boy I ever seen. 
How come you're so round?” 

He looked at her with increasing curiosity. Then his eyebrows 
leveled down from their arch of wonder into a slight frown, 
and his mouth made an ©. He stared harder, his mouth worked 
in some unfathomed effort, his frown deepened, and he uttered 
suddenly a melodious shout. 

“Well, Godamighty, boy,” she laughed at him. “What you 
tryin to do, talk?” 
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His absurdly fine and beautiful pink mouth made another O 
of amazement at his own shout. Then it stretched out and the 
corners turned up in a great smile. He made a gurgle of even 
more melodious sound. His whole face was ashimmer with his 
enormous, transforming smile. And now the rest of him joined 
in the rejoicing of his smiling and gurgling. His arms waved 
and his feet kicked and pumped. 

"Well, what you trying to do, boy?” Jimmy Lou demanded. 
“Laugh yourself to death? What makes you so tickled? Cause 
your grandma’s gone?” 

The fancy pleased her, and she squeezed his little foot and 
laughed with him. 

He was quiet again as he regarded the rhinestone pin on her 
collar. His expression was intense-and fascinated. His lower lip 
drooped, drooled a long, bright drool on his shirt, and his fingers 
waved and groped. His efforts and reachings finally organized 
themselves and he reached for the pin. His mouth worked again 
and again with comic effort, as he yearned after the pin, striving 
with all his little might to reach it, touch it, taste it, devour and 
possess it. 

Jimmy Lou watched his wee and mighty struggles and was 
aware for the first time of his pleasant aroma. It was of the pink 
and white health of his new flesh and radiant skin, uncorrupted 
and innocent of sickness, wear ot flaw. Purity and brand-new 
perfection were his natural essence, so of course he smelled 
good. And this baby fragrance was subily blended with the fra- 
grance of after-bath olive oil, castile soap, the sweetness of 
breast milk that nourished him and the baby powder on his little 
tail and behind. 

She was moved by the smell of his fine pure health and the 
mild fragrances of his careful tending, and she imagined it was a 
peculiar and engaging blend of scents that was his alone. 

“You smell pretty good, fella,” she told him, “for a change!” 

Now he Jost interest in the pin and turned his blazing blue 
gaze on her face again. He was gripped by a new concern that 
seemed almost to convulse him with the effort of thought. His 
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face grew red with a tremendous frown. His eyes watched her in 
a solemn spasm of concentration and his face grew redder. It 
paled and the red-swelling effort was telaxed. But his look of 
agonized thought remained. 

Jimmy Lou watched him with alarm as his face reddened and 
swelled again. His lips curled with effort and his little belly felt 
taut. His mouth moved mightily and he uttered a sound like a 
groan. She was frightened now. 

But he suddenly relaxed and paled again, with an explosive 
pop that ended in a luxuriant gurgle in his diaper. And, as the 
sulphurous fumes rose, his face was beatific with achievement, 
comfort and satisfaction. 

“Well, my God, boy,” she scolded him, in her relief. “If you 
gonna take on like this every time you fill your pants, you'll wear 
yourself out—and ‘me, too! 

“Boy, what a stink! Vil know better next time than to tell you 
you smell good. I sure spoke too soon!” 

She took him to her bed again to change his pants, and left 
him kicking, bare-bottom, on a rubber sheet, while she dunked 
the diaper. 

When she returned with warm water and olive oil to clean 
him off, he smiled at her again. Jimmy Lou caught one waving 
foot and paused and held it, not sure of her impulse. Then she 
kissed it. 

“Boy, you must like your mama,” she remarked. “Now, like I 
told you, fella, you gotta be good while I get my bath.” She 
looked at her watch. “Jeez, it’s nearly six o'clock, I gotta hurry.” 

She took him, fragrant again, to the crib and put him to bed. 
And he began to cry—a real cry, purple-faced, leg-pumping, 
gasping and roaring. 

She left him to run her bath, growing angry at the rasping, 
rhythmic uproar. Now he’s tuned up and he’s gonna raise hell so 
I'll be late gettin outa here. I got to dress, fix my hair, see Mrs. 
Clay and call Ada—all before seven. I can’t get nothin done 
with damned noise. If this keeps up, I won’t be able to turn my 
back on the little brat. 
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She. went back to look at him and found that he had worked 
his raging way to the top of the crib, and was mashing his soft 
spot against the wooden bars at the head of the bed. 

“Well, for crap’s sake, look what you done to yourself!” she 
berated him, frightened at the deep, red indentation across the 
top of his head, “For crap’s sake, look what you done!” 

She picked him up and touched the red, sharp-sunkea mark 
of the slat on his head crossing his soft spot. It looked as if he'd: 
mashed his brains in, Damned little fool, spoiled little brat. 
What's he done to hisself? Maybe he'll grow up crazy with his 
brains all mashed like that. 

She was terrified now, and sat in the rocker to decide whether 
she should call Mrs. Clay or the doctor, or wait and see. He began 
to nuzzle his face against her breast and his screams subsided 
again to half-comforted sobs. Her breasts felt hard and sore and 
she realized it was past time to feed him. In fact, the clammy 
trickle of escaping milk was already making her uncomfortable. 

“That’s how come you to scream so hard, huh? All right, ail 
right.” She unbuttoned her dress and unhooked the front of the 
brassiere. 

She hated nursing him. It hurt, and it made her sick, especially 
with the old lady hanging over her and talking baby talk tothe | 
brat all the time he was eating. It didn’t seem right, or decent, 
and it made her hate the baby sometimes. Then he always cried 
a while after he ate. Every time he’d wake up and scream and 
the old lady would walk him and rock him and spoil him. 

Well, maybe this'll be the last time, she told herself, as she 
lifted out the milk-swollen, blue-veined breast, sore and taut for 
overdue relief. Before she gave him the breast, she examined his 
head again. To her relief, it seemed paler and less indented, and 
she thought the mark might fill out again to his head’s normal 
shape. “God, them bones sure is soft,” she marveled, frightened 
to contemplate his fragility and equally reassured at his resil- 
iency, which was quite incredible, too. 

She moved his head to meet her breast, and his soft little 
mouth gripped the nipple. His gums bit on it like a knife, arid 
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she winced. But as he pulled and murmured and made his little 
sounds of satisfaction, the tight pressure and pain eased. So she 
steeled herself for the half-hour ordeal. 

He pulled and sighed with pleasure and ate so hard that the 
milk ran over his cheeks and in his litcle nose. He gasped and 
strangled and reluctantly drew away to redden, cry and cough. 
She picked him up and burped him over her shoulder, 

“Well, my God, boy, you don’t have to. gobble it all up at 
once and choke your little self, do you?” 

Saved from strangulation, he began to cry again, and she re- 
turned him to her breast. He fell upon it with little cries of 
hunger and resumed his orgy of feeding. 

His little hands reached up and pressed the sides of her breast 
and she was surprised and pleased at the proficiency with which 
he seemed to hasten the flow of milk. His pulls at the nipple 
made long tingles thrill inside her thighs, and she could feel an 
agreeable tightening deep inside somewhere that followed the 
rhythm of his suckling. 

She changed him to the other breast, and again there was the 
biting knife-clamp on her nipple that eased away as he ate. How 
intent he was: it was serious business to him. He looked so 
funny, though, gobbling and sucking like mad, like it was the 
last drop of milk in the world. 

His hands pressed on her breast again, and he was filling 
himself up. She could see his little middle swell up as he drank. 
He turned his brilliant blue stare to her face now, as he fed, and 
they watched each other for a while. 

“Boy, you sure help yourself, dontcha? You gotta nerve, you 
know it? This is a hell of a way to feed yourself. Don’t it ever 
occur to you [ might -wanta have myself to myself? You think 
I got nothing to do but sit here and let you eat offa me?” 

Apparently he did think so. He continued to pull with his 
mouth and push with his hands, magnificently confident of his 
meal. The nerve of him amused her; he was-so oblivious to 
everything but his meal and the accommodation she provided. 
Even his dazzling, bland stare into her eyes seemed to show that 
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he thought she had no other purpose, no other existence, except 
for him. 

“Well, if that’s the way you figure it, fella,” she told him, as he 
fell away from her breast and back on her arm, swollen, milk- 
sweet and heavy with his happy fill. His eyes were heavy, too, 
with drowsiness and she laughed at his bloated satiety. 

“Boy,” she observed, “you look like you’re drunk.” 

She patted him over both her shoulders as he lay sleepy and 
still, rousing only to explode with two resounding burps. She 
catried him to the crib, laid him on his swollen belly, covered 
him with a blanket and watched his pearly eyelids close over his 
diamond-blue eyes. His little mouth was pushed partly open by 
the pressure of his fat cheek against the bed. He slept. 

And Jimmy Lou hurried to her bath. 

When: she came out, she closed the door gently and tiptoed 
barefoot actoss the room not to wake him up. But as she passed 
the crib, she saw his arms and feet waving gently in the air. She 
turned back to stand over him, worried that he was awake and 
waiting for his after-dinner crying spell. His eyes wandered up, 
sideways, down and at last found her face and focused his blue 
look on her. Rosy, fat, and milk-fragrant, he stared, 

“Boy, you're gettin to be right pretty,” she told him. “But you 
sute was a hell of a lookin thing when you was born.” 

His mouth worked and moved and tensed in an ©, and he 
achieved another soft, musical shout-sound, baby-textured and 
delectable, and somehow male-vigorous and aggressive, too. 
He looked astonished at his sound, and then pleased. His mouth 
curved into a smile of mirth, triumph and joy. He waved his 
arms and legs wildly at her, and she reached down to him. 

There was a knock on the door, and she left him to answer it. 

It was Mrs. Clay from upstairs. 

“Honey,” said the old woman, “I just come down to see how 
you was makin out. Your...” 

“Come in, Mrs. Clay,” Jimmy Lou interrupted her, “I was just 
-gonna come up and ask you somethin. Sit down.” 
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“I can’t stay, honey,” Mrs. Clay said. “I just thought I’d look 
in on the baby. Your mother-in-law ast me to come in and see if 
he was crying, and to be. sure you knowed what to do. She was 
worried about his colic fits, and she ast me to make sure he got 
his hot water*and his pants changed. And she said to be sure you 
got him a little sugar tit in case he wasta cry in the night. You 
got some water boiled and a little clean piece of cloth for the 
sugar?” 

“Hell, ain’t that just like her?” Jimmy Lou demanded, her 
hands on her hips. “She acts like I ain’t got sense enough to 
change a baby’s pants. Well, he don’t need no water. He ain't 
cryin; he just ate. And he ain’t gonna get no more sugar tits. The 
doctor says they're no good for babies.” 

Jimmy Lou stood between Mrs. Clay and the crib. 

“Well,” said the determined visitor. “Lemme have a look at 
the little fella.” She walked around Jimmy Lou and bent over 
the crib. “Howsa little doll-baby? Howsa litta boy tonight? Was 
a good boy! You want Clay to rock you some, sugar pie?” 

She held out her arms and the baby waved his fat limbs at 
her. He made the soft shout-noise that he had made for Jimmy 
Lou, and Mts. Clay leaned over to pick him up. 

“He don’t need no rockin,” Jimmy Lou said. “Leave him 
alone.” 

“Well, honey,” Mrs. Clay straightened up, “maybe he’s got 
some air and gas on his little tummy and needs to belch. A little 
* rockin over my shoulder’d do him good and help him pass his 
wind. Your mother-in-law said...” 

“Well, my mother-in-law’s done gone, and I'm sayin from 
now on.” 

“Don’t git mad, Jimmy Lou,” Mrs. Clay protested. “I just 
come to see if I could help you.” 

“I don’t need no help.” 

“Well, okay, honey. She thought since you never done for 
him and this is the first time you got him on your hands...” 

“I can do for him. He’s my kid, ain’t he?” 
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_ “Why certainly. Didn’t nobody say he wasn't.” 

“Well he’s fed, he’s dry and he ain’t cryin. And I guess I can 
keep him that way.” 

Mrs. Clay raised her eyebrows, looked dubiously. at the baby 
and then at Jimmy Lou. She decided to change the subject. 

“Jimmy Lou, he’s a beautiful baby,” she said, bending over 
him again. “Look at him, jest like a little rosebud. Why, he ain't 
got no more colic than I have, have you, boy? No, it ain’t dot no 
colic, God love him. 

“What did you do, honey, give him a bottle tonight? Some- 
times it looks like breast milk just don’t agree. Now this here is 
the first nighr the little fella ain’t screamed hisself red in the 
face, I do believe. Maybe you oughta keep him on a bottle.” 

“I nursed him,” Jimmy Lou informed her. “He don’t need no 
bottle. I got plenty of milk and it agrees with him fine.” 

“Sure enough! Well! It seems to now, don’t it? I declare! 
Look at him, just as full as a tick and smilin. Wonder what's 
been ailin him to holler and carry on so? Boy, you just been actin 
up, I do believe. And now you decided to be a good boy, huh?” 

“He did cry some before he ate,” Jimmy Lou conceded, her 
hostility abating. “But I guess he was just hungry. But he sure 
hasn’t made a peep since I fed him.” 

“Ain’t that grand,” Mrs. Clay rejoined, “Honey, I'll sure be 
mighty proud if you can keep him on the breast. There just ain't 
nothin like it to give a baby a good start. If your milk just holds 
out.” 

“Fe’s holdin out, all right,” Jimmy Lou reported with a new 
glimmer of pride. “I liketa busted tonight before I fed him. And 
he liketa choked hisself, it ran out so fast.” 

They both laughed and looked at the baby. 

“He was a greedy boy, that’s what he was,” Mrs. Clay accused 
him, “Honey, it’s gettin to be downright unusual a girl can | 
nutse her baby. Little old skinny things, don’t have no breast to 
begin with, and then have to feed their own babies out of a 
can! Why, I raised six and I nursed ever one of em nine months 
to a year!” 
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“I'm going pretty strong so far,” Jimmy Lou preened herself. 
“That's how come he’s so big and fat,” Mrs, Clay said, nodding 
her head wisely and with vigor. “And smart, too. He’s as smart 
a baby as I ever seen at three months. Well, I better be gettin 
along. Now, Jimmy Lou—understand, honey, I don’t mean to be 
butcin in—but if you do need me all you have to do is holler.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Clay.” 

The old lady moved out and shut the door. Jimmy Lou opened 
the door and called down the hall after her to come back and 
inspect the baby’s head. 

They both examined the little pate, now white and smooth 
again, with the pulse in the open place in his skull beating 
normally against the silken skin and shining hair. 

“Why, that ain't nothin, honey,” Mrs. Clay assured her. “You'd 
be surprised how much that there soft spot can take. I recollect 
one time my Jamie—he was a big, strong baby like yours, and 
when he cried you coulda heard him from here to town—well, 
he commenced to holler one day and I couldn’t get to him tight 
quick, and I knowed it wasn’t nothing anyway, except he wanted 
to get up. When I got there, looked like he’d done ruined hisself. 
But it smoothed out in less than an hour, nice as you please. 

“And I ain't got a smarter child than Jamie, Nothin wrong 
with that boy’s head. He’s in Seattle right now, making nearbout 
five hundred dollars a month in the shipyards. And Jamie’s got a_ 
pretty head, too, to this day!” 

She departed again, and Jimmy Lou stood uncertain and 
stricken, She realized that she'd forgotten to ask Mrs, Clay to 
keep the baby. And it was six forty-five! She looked at him, and 
he waved his arms and legs in excitement and smiled. 

“What you doin, boy? You gonna laugh and smile and wave 
your arms all night? When you goin to sleep?” He gurgled aloud 
so remarkably that she picked him up. He clung to her, content 
and still. It was a curiously tenacious and active kind of stillness 
as he rested against her. 

She stood there, feeling the minute, busy, fragile and surging 
little life that was both still and actively busy in her arms. The 
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marvel of his tiny, tough and so vulnerable organization, which 
seemed now directed at het in a quiet, demanding and lively 
possessiveness, held her. She felt that his little flesh, his milky 
fragrance, his humming little bloodstream and vital little bones 
were reaching, gripping and filling her with the thrust of his 
love. And she pondered the mindless confidence of his trusting, 
needing little love. 

She sat down with him, and he began to bobble and stiffen, 
trying to find her face. She felt pride in his firm back, his little 
buttocks and his fat legs pushing her lap, his arms clinging to 
her shoulders and the whole feel of his little vitality upon her. 
She marveled at the opposites in his baby structure—the strength 
and delicacy, the vigor and puny weakness, the toughness and 
terrible vulnerability. 

She knew him now as her wonderful own, her small, tough, 
tender, prodigious child. 


She carried him to the phone and dialed. When the voice an- 
swered,. she said, “Lissen, Ada, I hate to call you so late, but I 
run-into a snag and I can’t get away. Well, you see, I was plannin 
to come, and just now I found out I couldn't. I sure am sorry, 
honey. I hope you can get somebody else. But this damned kid’s 
squawlin with the colic or somethin, and the old lady upstairs 
can’t keep him, and there ain’t nobody else to leave him with. 
Oh, it’s nothin much. Mostly he’s just mean and spoiled. Well, 
I'll be seein ya. Yea, rotten. But I’m gonna let him cry it out and 
learn him who's boss around here, You kids have a big time. 
Good-bye.” 

As she talked, she felt a warmth in her lap. It spread, cooled 
and made clammy her rayon housecoat. 

“Well, damn,” she scolded. “Look what you done to your 
mama, boy. You think I picked you up just to ruin me? Shame 
on you.” 

She changed him and returned him to his crib. She drew the 
rocker to the cribside and sat down. He murmured and waved 
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at her, and then seemed to realize he was lying neglected on his 
back. He crinkled his face to cry. 

“Now you quit that fuss, boy, or Mama’s gonna turn out the 
light.” She moved the chair away and watched his pumping legs 
and arms as he gasped, howled, wailed and wailed again and 
subsided. He lay still and with a few more wavings, sighs and 
stirrings, went to sleep. 

She covered him and stood watching. He made a little grimace 
in his sleep, which she saw in sudden recognition. 

“Well, I'll be damned if that don’t iook like Charlie. Well, Fi 
be damned!” 

She slipped upstairs to get a magazine from Mrs. Clay. When 
she returned, he was sleeping on his front, his Jegs stretched 
frog-like beneath him. Her heart swelled as she beheld him, rosy 
with sleep, clean, full and content. 

“He’s a good baby. A real good baby. All he needed was to get 
that old bag outa the house. Rockin him and pokin at him and 
gabbin at him ail day and spoilin him to death.” 

Jimmy Lou sat in the mohair chair under the lamp and 
opened her Tre Story, She turned on the radio to hear the “Hit 
Parade.” 


She knew without looking when it was ten o'clock by the 

swelling tightness in her breast. So she went to the crib, eager 
for the opening of his eyes and his blue stare at her, and the vital 
feel of his little self as she picked him up. 
’ He was dripping wet and reeking, and he roused slowly as 
she carried him to her bed to change him. When he saw her, his 
mouth began to move greedily and he thrust half his hand into 
his mouth and sucked furiously. Betrayed and unappeased, he 
wrinkled his face and began to cry before she could get him to 
the chair. 

Then she gave him her breast and he gripped it with loud 
murmuts of greed, soon found it with his hands and began to 
press at the fount of his nourishment. 
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After his feeding, she put him in the crib and got in bed her- 
self with her magazine. She looked up from her reading to see 
how he was doing. She could see the top of his round, silky head 
and one foot in the air, It disappeared and then a little hand 
waved gently and slowly. She could imagine the brilliance of his 
blue gaze at the ceiling and the happiness of his satiety. She re- 
turned to her story. 

In a few minutes, Jimmy Lou got out of bed and took him 
from the crib. She moved the pillow from the other side of her 
bed, spread out the pink rubber sheet and a quilted pad and 
laid him on it. He stared in astounded, rapt discovery at the bed- 
light. 

Jimmy Lou lay down beside him, picked up her magazine 
again and began to read, feeling vastly cozy and well fixed. His 
litle stirrings and wavings and mutmurings and busy breath- 
ings enveloped her in waves of wonder and satisfaction. 

As she read, he kept waving and moving and she stopped to 
watch him. He was working his way to her and the light. Soon 
he had wiggled and sidled into the gradual depression her body 
made in the bed, and was against her side. His feather-feeling 
feet and hands brushed her and his face got lost and mufiled 
against her breast. 

“You gettin mighty big and strong, boy, comin all the way 
over here to your mama. Git back there where I putcha.” She 
moved him back, but his strivings towatd her and the light 
increased, 

She turned out the light and Jay quiet. She could hear the wee 
buzz and hum of his little living, so busy at waving, soft kicking 
and going to sleep. 

She lay in the dark, still listening for the little sounds of his 
life. He was so busy, even asleep, at the complicated job of being 
alive. She felt he was smart to be so busy all the time. 

Drowsing off to sleep herself she thought of Charlie, and the 
baby’s funny smile that looked like him. 

“Pl hafta write him about how big and smart the little fella’s 
gettin,” she figured, half asleep. 
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Miss GLADYS HOPKINS entered her apartment and lit the floor 
lamp with the inverted milk-glass shade. It cast a cool glow on 
the indeterminate colors of the room—the tan studio couch 
selected as smart against the cream walls, a green easy chair, a 
maple rocker, a blond coffee table with green ash trays and a 
royal-blue issue of the Survey Graphic. The maple bookcase held 
jacketed books, an accidentally vivid spot in the room. 

An age-tanned, shellacked and illuminated map of the Philip- 
pines hung over the couch with some respectably artistic etch- 
ings. The Currier and Ives prints which she thought “fetching,” 
a latge, muted flower print and a shadowy photograph of a 
“wonderfully gifted and artistic friend in New York,” arranged 
themselves in a colorless hodge-podge of careful decoration 
with some glass vases and figurines. A tan rug with pastel pat- 
terns struggled to animate the ineptitude of the living room— 
an almost-pretty, almost-interesting room blighted by absence 
of motive and integration. 

Gladys looked at herself in the bronze-framed mittor over 
the low ivory mantel. She took off her Kelly green felt hat with 
the veil and feather—a good hat—and patted the still-tight curls 
and rolls of last week’s hair-do. The little cylinders curved above 
her smail ears and arched back from her forehead, leaving it 
quite naked. She took off her glasses and stared at herself—at 
the dark eyes, straight nose and even jaw line under a well- 
shaped mouth, all the pleasant, concomitant parts of a pretty of 
beautiful face. It was, she felt, an intelligent face, too, and 
scarcely softened or lined by her forty-two years of rather stren- 
uous work and wanting. 

She stepped back to see her blouse better. It was of silk, a 
white background with medallion figures. It was an enticing 
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little design, beautifully wrought. She wore it with her green 
suit with the expensive epaulette effect on the shoulder and with 
the good green hat and brown kid gloves. Her shoes were good, 
brown oxfords with perforated trim. Her bag was especially 
good, a Nat Lewis, with a tortoise clasp and gathered pouch. 

She wore cultured pearl earrings, and a triple strand of cul- 
tured pearls around her neck, a gold link bracelet and a valuable 
antique gold pin at the high V of her blouse. 

Gladys looked again in the mirror, up close, to see the ex- 
pensive texture, the pretty and interesting details of her clothing 
and jewelry. She saw the glint of her curls, the red polish on her 
nails, the carefully chosen yellow-red of her rouge and lipstick, 
a “russet tinge” to go with her olive skin and brunette hair— 
all the careful, well-advertised and artfully publicized items of 
the “smart and well-groomed woman.” 

She stepped back to observe the lifts of her breasts, sharply 
uptrussed, and looked down at the smoothly girdled line of her 
hips, so firmly confined that the rounded bottom was scarcely 
distinguishable from the mashed-out roundness of her little 
belly, the “suave, slim line of the well-dressed woman.” 

She could find no fault with her carefully attired body, nor her 
well-fixed face and hair. She had done all she could to attract the 
likely passing male and invite him with outward allure to the 
rewards of her heart and mind and body. | 

She had even forced her firm and heavy bosom into the un- 
likely points of a lampoon of virgin breasts. Like every girl, 
every worn and drooping mother, every shriveled and sagging 
grandmother, Gladys consulted with a slim and high-breasted 
saleswoman about the proper uplift, not quite aware of the 
meaning of the breast-rage of her time. 

Should it be Maidenform, for a woman who had used her 
breasts to feed four babies? Or would Madame—a well-dressed 
fifty-five, mother of three and grandmother of two and old 
enough to consider matters above and beyond her breastline— 
prefer the firm support and youthful upline of a Lovable Bras- 
siere (it comes in three cups)? Or would a flat-chested young 
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wife of thirty be interested in a pair of Gay Deceivers? Would a 
long-legged girl of 18, with splendid shoulders, slim hips and 
budlike breasts, like to see the new rubber-foam breast pads? 
They fit right in the brassiere, fill out the inadequate areas with 
an opulent, up-pointing swell. It’s so hard to wear the new - 
clothes without them, to achieve the really feminine line. 

(“This man kept looking at me, and I felt so silly! But I do 
look better, don’t I?” 

“Joe said it was the damndest thing he ever saw, and he won't 
let me wear ‘em,” 

“Ed made fun of me, and I never did wear them again. He 
said, ‘Suppose somebody made a pass at me?’” 

“Honey, I’ve had ‘em feel all around after a few drinks, and 
never know the difference!” 

“I woulda’t dress and go out without them any more.”) 

‘So, in 1942, when Love was two upthrust breasts—in the ads, 
the movies, the dress shops, the jokes, the war plants where 
women couldn’t wear sweaters because the men beside them 
were distracted from theit work-—Miss Gladys Hopkins, too, 
wore an engineered support of lace, satin and elastic to “control,” 
“mold,” “lift” and “sculpture” the shape of her bosom into the 
taut contours of a Siamese concubine of thirteen summers, or an 
adolescent virgin in the Belgian Congo. And in company with 
all other females past puberty who had the price of a bra she 
trod the streets of Louisville with her dagger-sharp breasts out- 
thrust to the pleased and startled gaze of soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, 4Fs, overage grandfathers, high-school boys and ail other 
passing males for whom this improbable seduction was arranged. 

But to Miss Gladys Hopkins the uplift was a casual matter, 
as it was to many other innocents, no more than her colored 
fingernails, her pearl-hung throat, her feathered hat. 

And all the sum of her girdling, uplifting, hair-doing, face- 
fixing, clothes-buying, costume-jeweling and accessory-selecting 
was loneliness and longing, and love imagining that collapsed 
like bright balloons leaving her a hungry and bereft as before. 

Wondering why she could attract no love, why the man-eyes 
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looked unseeing at het, or turned in blank unease after a polite 
exchange with her eager vivacity, she considered the women 
who had husbands, friends, lovers or just companions for dinner 
and the theater. 

Martha, so plain and comfortably charming, had Mac Evers. 
Grace, too thin, too haggard and not at all pretty, had been mar- 
tied, and always seemed to have someone. She pondered Grace’s 


inexplicable charm for men, the easy attraction that kept a 


Western Union boy hanging around her desk after he had de- 
livered a telegram. That induced a board member who dropped 
in to confirm a committee meeting to stay and talk to her for 
an hour. That drew Dr. Grover, the young psychiatrist from the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, to hurry to sit by Grace at luncheons. 

" And there was Edie, Gladys’ secretary. Gladys was fond of the 
silly lictle thing, but she wished that Edie would look less flashy 
at work—that her nails were shorter, her skirts not so tight and 
her sandals less sexy, or whatever they were. Edie’s boyfriends 
wete legion. Gladys reviewed with an ache the long, giggling 
conversations, the idiotic bantering over the phone, the eloquent 
honey in Edie’s voice as she talked. She remembered yesterday 
walking in on Edie and Roy, and the pang of pleasure and pain 
that had struck her. Roy leaned over Edie’s typewriter as they 
murmured to each other, smiling. The little space between their 
young faces flowed and shimmered—like heat from asphalt in 
August—with heavy attraction. 

It was like the disturbance of the Friday and Saturday night 
dances at the Portland Youth Center. The stimulating blare of 
the band, the seductive swing music, the honeyed waltzes, the 
feverish, longing whine of the horns and the love cry of their 
silly songs. The tall boys and bare-legged girls in consonant em- 
brace with spellbound eyes. The tantalizing rhumbas and teasing 
- undulations of love. The frenetic abandon of the jitterbugs, their 
wild parody of every sex approach, the rhythmic lampoon of the 
sex act itself. In her heart she damned youth, flaunting their en- 
chantment, their desire, their imminent promise of hot sur- 
render in her starving face. 
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Gladys left the mirror, slipped off her coat, hung it up and 
went to the kitchen for dinner. She rather wanted to invite 
someone to eat with her, but she had cut off the possibility of 
guests tonight with her story about the two men who were com- 
ing. She felt hungry, but unable to prepare and swallow any food 
she could think of. 

So she went to the limed-oak cabinet where she kept drinks 
for company and poured a glass of sherry. 

She turned on the radio and waited through an exasperating, 
breathless, beautifully articulated series of commercials for 
Elmer Davis. But when his measured, unaffected tones came 
sanely and substantially into the living room, she found she 
could not listen. She always reacted intently to his facts and his 


views, which were somehow profoundly emotional beneath the 


undramatic calm of his harsh, plain American voice. But tonight 
she could not follow him with her customary trust and belief. 
Indeed, she couldn’t even remember from one word to the next 
what he was saying. 

She kept thinking of church tomorrow and what she would 
wear. She always sat behind the Smithers, entranced with the 
commonplace view of Mr. Smither’s broad, middle-aged back, 
one shoulder just touching the sloping silk print of Mrs. Smith- 
er’s shoulder. She was intrigued with the way the Smithers sat 
together, a solid, fond couple whose shoulders, viewed over the 
back of the pew, somehow symbolized to her all of the mystery, 
comfort, placid affection, occasional passion and respectable 
troubles of the married mating of men and women. Sometimes 
Mr. Smithers would put his arm on the back of the seat, and 
Mrs. Smither’s shoulders would shift slightly as she inclined 
toward him a little, in the husband-circle of his easy arm that 
possessed, loved and held her without touching her. How serene 
the mating, how sure the sturdy protection, how dear, deep and 
calm the unquestioned belonging of the Smithers to each other! 

Two pews away would sit the young Jacksons. Mrs. Jackson, 
her curls long and soft under a velvet hat, wore a black gabardine 
suit that must have been trousseau, with a little pink frill that 
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showed at her throat when she turned to look at her young hus- 
band in uniform. They looked at each other often, with faint, 
melting smiles restrained for church. He seemed unable to keep 
his arm away from her. It rested on the back of the seat, and his 
hand moved furtively to touch her slim shoulder or her hair. 
Once Gladys saw the khaki elbow bend slowly as his hand lifted 
to touch her cheek with his finger. And her heart ached at the 
lictle smiling frown with which Mrs. Jackson rebuked him. 
They regarded each other in secret fun, then turned their young 
faces to the pulpit and attended the sermon, pretending they 
were quite accustomed to each other. © 

Gladys sipped her sherry and remembered for some reason 
a patty at Grace's. There had been cocktails and canapés and 
laughter and serious talk. Gladys had enjoyed an exciting eve- 
ning, with the proximity of the men she sat by, the long con- 
versations with a few and the flirtatious exchange with George 
Doran who had come with Alice and had drank too much. 

After her third drink, she had become preoccupied with the 
feet and legs of*the couples sitting around her. Grace’s long slim 
feet in suede. pumps, crossed beside George’s heavy, flat black 
oxfords and broad ankles under sharp-creased gray trousers. 
Martha, for all her comfortable girth and quiet clothes, had 
beautiful feet and ankles. She wore high-heeled slippers with 
broad straps that hugged the high arch of her short feet. They 
fascinated Gladys beside Mac Evers’ long, solid brown shoes, one 
firmly planted on the rug, the other crossed over his brown knee. 
There had been a thrilling mystery in the contrast of spike heels 
and silken ankles with thick-soled, broad shoes and creased 
trousers. Indeed, there was an enticing enigma in the whole 
contrast of their clothes, the white cuffs showing a narrow edge 
below dark wool sleeves, the big, hair-sprinkled hands, the tight, 
long sleeves of the women with their fine, soft hands or bare 
arms and bracelets. 

The memory led Gladys to a slow, excited contemplation of 
the mystery of the frightening, compelling man-body and its 
meaning. What strange strength slept beneath those tweed suits, 
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starched shirts, polite and sober ties, the tailored monotony of 
their so-masculine covering? 

She was now repelled and hotly attracted by memories of 
swimming parties and the embarrassing rough nakedness of 
gross, coarse bodies suddenly exposed in swimming suits. She 
wondered that the familiar faces were still the same, with the 
alarming bodies so bare, that these men she knew were so shame- 
less and unaware of their disgusting and appealing ugliness. 

Nineteen years ago this “man I met in the Philippines,” a 
young geologist with the US Coast and Geodetic Survey, had 
“rushed me all summer,’ as Gladys frequently told it. He had 
been a nice boy, her first real beau on her first job, and their 
courtship had been promising, intensified by the adventure of 
a strange, far place and the wonder of an alien, exotic landscape. 

She could remember now her delight at his voice over the 
phone, the enveloping sense of beginning to belong, of being 
his girl on the island, the feel of proprietorship when he was 
walking to meet her. There were long, young talks about geol- 
ogy, social work, education, organized recreation, Philippine in- 
dependence, politics and even hypothetical marriage in a far- 
away post on the other side of the world. 

She remembered the first kisses in the mountain-cool eve- 
nings of Baguio, where they had fled the heat of Manila. There 
was grace, rectitude and happiness in his embrace, and she 
seemed to become alive, beautiful and beloved when he touched 
her. There was even a flurry of jealousy when she went to dance 


with a young clerk, and for a motor trip with a lieutenant. And 


a delicious reconciliation and return to his arms when she as- 
sured him they were only “dates” when he was busy and couldn't 
be with her. 

At their all-day picnic on Long Beach, Gladys had been dis- 
tressed when they first met for their swim. She was round and 
plump and pretty in a new red bathing suit. He was shockingly, 
nakedly man to her, with his loved young face, incongruously 
the same above his bare, hairy, lean body. She felt her own 
smooth female fineness with shrinking, fastidious modesty, as 
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she regarded with shame the loose, careless and gross construc- 
tion of the male. 

But as they swam, rested and picknicked by the surf, her dis- 
taste and unease wore off. Shyly, she accepted his tall strength 
and heavy bones until there was a near beauty in his carelessly 
wrought bodily power. 

Richly now she remembered the growing happiness of the 
day and a thick, sweet tension between them as the sun began to 
drop. They rose slowly with averted eyes to gather up their 
picnic things. When they spoke and consulted about packing, 
they were clumsy and their voices were too low or too loud and 
sudden. 

As they approached the car, Gladys sensed climax. She saw 
him come around to her from the other side suddenly like a 
stranger. ‘ 

Troubled, she felt menace in the very heat of the day and the 
colors of the place that seemed to swell in a last furious blaze 
before they would be swallowed in the crashing drop of night. 
The sky burned blue, more intense than fire, and the black beach 
sand was malignantly bright with a ferocity that made its dark- 
ness keener than color. A few native huts in the heat-shimmer- 
ing distance seemed palpably evil in their squalor. A listless 
water buffalo lumbered into the surf not far from them, and his 
mangy gray bulk was alien, ditty and threatening in the brilli- 
ance of the whole beach. There was a mood like a malign smile 
in the enervating dense heat closing in on them. 

Gladys was violently ashamed and frightened at the things she 
noticed as he came to her: the flat, brown-pink nipples on his 
almost concave strong chest, foolish and senseless so that they 
made her shy again and angry. She looked down to ease her 
shame and hostility and saw the soft, terrible little bulge. She 
hated him for these physical embarrassments to her, and hated 
herself for seeing them. They evoked frightful child-glimpses 
of the soft, shriveled, helpless little bare thing, so fraught with 
terror and hateful appeal for the girl-child. She suffered again 
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those long-ago shocks as her lover came to her, and agonized to 
see the outline of the shame and the horror on him. 

-She was almost sick with fascination and disgust when he 
reached her. She dared not look for reassurance at his face. And 
she trembled as his hands touched her, pulling her gently close 
to him. She wanted to run away down the dark strange beach 
into the blue, clean, cool surf; but a hot pull toward him kept 
her still. With his arms around her the sweetness of their former 
kisses rose in her, heated and swelled by a new, appalling ur- 
gency that grew with her fear. 

Now she felt it wich an immense curiosity, teaching through 
her fear'and disgust. His hand pulled straining up her back and 
around her waist, and her closed eyes saw with shame the naked 
contours of her body under his hand. When his fingers in their 
soft, sure searching found the breast flesh, she was faint and 
boneless with pleasure. The pressure was hard against her as she 
wondered, savored and Jonged, lost under the kiss and the un- 
imagined caresses of his hand. The embrace was hours long in 
her memory, heated and colored with evil as she felt again the 
hard and sinister thing. 

At last he lifted his face from het mouth and looked at her 
intent and passion-blind face, and drew away from her. Gladys 
moved towatd him again, but he unlocked her fingers and 
pushed her away. 

She stood before him trembling, roused by the heavy sound of 
her own breathing. Gradually the rebuff reached her, striking 
her cold with shock and shame. 

He made halting attempts to explain in the early misery of 
the ride back, to show her their danger. Then, in the cool clean 
of the evening, sweetly shaken and wind-blown as they climbed 
the Naguilian Trail up the mountains to Baguio, she felt safe, 
chaste and nicely in love again, and closer to him for a timid 
new tenderness and intimacy. And he was mote dear to her for 
this protective restraint in his love. 

But tonight, nearly two decades later, she half-rued her lover's 
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chivalrous self-control. She began to rehash the affair as she had 
periodically since they parted. Would they have married if she 
had remained at Manila? Would it have happened if they had 
stayed on the beach a little longer? Could she have endured the 
imposition and violation of the hideous little horror grown great 
and taut, the hateful, inimical male thing? 

Next day she had received word that her mother at home was’ 
ill after a stroke. He had left for a week’s trip into the hills. Un- 
able to reach him, she had packed, returned to Manila and sailed 
for the States. 

She had a half dozen letters from him, progressively less ar- 
dent. After her mother died six months later, she received the 
announcement of his marriage to a nurse in the Army's Stern- 
berg Hospital. 

He was her first and last serious beau. 

In Buffalo there was a middle-aged Community Chest.execu- 
tive who had addressed himself—with long, jargon-fraught dis- 
cussions of social work and hot-eyed, furtive approaches—to 
her. He was a fat, hairless man, perversely gross and softly inept 
in her eyes. Frightened and repelled, Gladys was glad to take a 
job in Cincinnati. 

There she found a widowed insurance salesman. He was pre- 
sentable and rather nice, Five years older now, Gladys was com- 
fortably and hopefully fond of him. Too eagerly, she decided on 
him. He retreated to the arms of a plain and buxom girl just out 
of high school, whom he married. 

That was about the last man. 

But Monday, she reminded herself, and brightened, there was 
the luncheon date with Giles Preston from the University. They 
were to outline a program for a committee meeting for a survey 
of recreational needs in the Falls Cities. Giles was thirty-five, . 
tweedy, good-looking and married. But it was immensely pleas- 
ant to walk beside him down the street and sit across from him 
at lunch for two. 

She began to anticipate now the exchange of ideas, the meet- 
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ing of eyes, his amused response to her bon mots. She could feel 
already the glow of her gratification when he broke into a smile 
at her brighter comments. 

“Clara Smith,” she would say, pausing over her list, her eyes 
meeting his with her charming and whimsical smile. “At a meet- 
ing she és inclined to behave like the Dormouse at the Mad Hat- 
ters Tea Party. But we need her to line up the crowd from the 
Boat Works and the Quartermaster Depot.” 

He would laugh heartily, lean across the table and say, 
“Gladys, you are the most amusing...” 

She cut herself off short, wondering in candid suffering, 
“What is the matter with me?” 

Where is love, who is love? Why must I wait and burn and 
imagine and never find it? 

Other women—dull women, cold women, selfish women, 
plain women, mean and undeserving women—find love. She 
wondered why she couldn't have the broad shoulders beside her 
small ones in a church pew, at the theater, the symphony. The 
attentive head bent to whisper in her ear, to listen with appreci- 
ative eyes and responsive smile. The strength and hard, male 
mannerisms to complement and enhance herself. The protection 
and belonging and end of loneliness and longing, the evenings 
with his pipe and her occasional cigarette and good talk. The 
admiring companion for everyone to see at the beginning of a 
party, the masterful embrace at the end of the evening. 

And of course kisses and lovemaking. And in time the answer 
to the mystery, the thrilling end to terrible, frightened curiosity. 
After kisses and kisses that would melt the fear and the shame, 
after love-talk that would bring exalted intimacy to banish the 
angry disgust for the man-marks. Perhaps in a darkened room 
and a sightless bed, a husband suddenly precipitated in decent 
pajamas might with dignified passion and midnight propriety, 
and in much love, impose it so it would not be a violation. 

In fact, Gladys could long for such a night, such a darkness 
and such a well-covered husband. 


‘ 
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But mostly she yearned, fretted and exhausted, for the easier, 
well-dressed blandishments and securities of love. 

Now, in anguished honesty, she saw how she was torn and 
spent and ridiculed. And her heart protested the need so cruel 
that she exposed herself in lies and pretenses to the smug and 
satisfied ones, the cold and shallow ones, the beautiful and loved 
ones, the alien, easy all of them. 

How, she wondered, have I lost my love, my fulfillment, my 
life? How can I bear it? How can any woman bear the hunger 
and indignity of lovelessness? 

Gladys couldn’t bear it. So she closed her eyes to bring back 
the lean, strong boy, and imagine what would have happened if 
she had stayed. He would have returned Jate one afternoon for 
dinner with her. And afterwards, they would stroll out to the 
veranda to sit in the moonlight. He would take her hand ... 

The phone rang. Gladys leaped out of her old daydream, her 
heart pounding with vague, unformed hope. Perhaps, she shaped 
the suspenseful hope now, perhaps Arthur and Paul had arrived 
late. 

But even as she reached the phone, she remembered that she 
had pretended herself into the belief that they might come. 
That when and if they did pass through Louisville, their stop 
would mean no more than a phone call to her, 

“Gladys?” said the clipped, heavy, woman’s voice. “This is 
Cora Clayton.” 

Gladys paused. This encounter she had avoided, reconsidered 
with curious interest, and finally rejected. The voice repeated 
her name, with a “How are you?” Gladys could see the smooth, 
short-cropped big head, the calm, large face with its long, nar- 
row eyes and faintly freckled cheeks. The full, strong lips with- 
out make-up would be smiling over the square, white teeth. 

“Quite well, Cora, how are you?” she replied, cordial and 
tentative. She knew Cora would be wearing a suit with a white 
shirt and convertible collar open over her lapels. She never wore 
anything but severe suits and fine shirts. 

“What are you doing tonight, Gladys?” Now Gladys saw the 
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sleek head bent in that attentive inclination, that brisk, mannish 
gesture of head and neck. 

“Oh, nothing at all. In fact, I've been stood up. I was expecting 
some friends—two men I know—in from Dayton. But I just 
heard they won't be here until next week. So there goes my 
Saturday night!” 

“I’m alone, too. Why can’t we have dinner somewhere?” 

There was anothet pause, while Gladys wondered, uncertain 
and loath. 

“Agnes has left, you know,” Cora explained, “for her new job 
in New York. I’m feeling quite abandoned.” 

“No/ I hadn’t heard about it.” Gladys was more perturbed, a 
little pleased and definitely frightened to hear of Cora’s domestic 
solitude. And curious about the separation. 

“It’s a nice spot for her. I'll tell you about it some time. It was 
immensely hard to part with her, but I urged her on her way.” 

“Weil, how nice for Agnes. Cora—why don’t you drive on 
over and we'll have dinner here? We'll have a drink and open 
some cans. I have some real butter. We can lavish a whole stick 
and make it a party!” 

“Delighted. I'll be there in about thirty minutes. Cheerio.” 

Cora Clayton, who looks at you like a man and smiles as if 
you were a bright, amusing child. And takes your arm when you 
go down the steps, her broad, tailored shoulders looming pleas- 
antly tall behind you. Cora’s strong, beautiful brown hands, her 
golden-tan color, her handsome head. Her black. dinner dress 
‘with the white piqué dickey and satin-faced Eton jacket like a 
tuxedo. 

Gladys faced her misgivings. But why shouldn’t she make 
friends with Cora? They were both lonely and Cora was a vety 
interesting woman. She had plenty of other friends whom no 
one ever gossiped about. And if Agnes were gone, perhaps that 
peculiar business was done with. 

But Gladys remembered Cora’s long eyes, and the pleasurable 
unease she had enjoyed and retreated from in Cora’s bold, bright 
regard. : 
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ELLEN sat in the rose chintz chair to rest. But she found her 
exhaustion fretting away in an upsurge of expectancy. She tried 
to find a starting place in her mind to subdue the commotion. 
She felt idiotic to be thrown into such a state by the news that 
this man was alerted and would be shipped out. , 

She tried thinking of Tommy. But the dear and charming 
face, the facile laughter and affectionate dependence of her hus- 
band eluded her. Indeed, her mood seemed to put an angry em- 
phasis on his faults and failings. She found herself wishing for 
him so that she might at least relieve her resentment. She would 
tell him the brutal truth that he was a child and not a man and 
that she hated him for the ten years she had spent mothering 
him and propping him up, that his celebrated charm was no 
compensation. 

This anger whipped up her restless distress. She moved from 
the deep, soft chair whose clinging comfort somehow palled. to 
sit on the hard and dainty roseback sofa. Its unyielding feel sug- 
gested readiness for movement. She felt better as she lit a cig- 
arette. 

Bruce. Bruce. Ellen allowed the name to rush and ring through 
her. It was a name like a rock, a force, a refuge. The sound of it 
filled her with stirrings. It was a name of strength and man- 
silence that a woman could probe and quicken to expression. 
It was a sound of fortitude and immutability. And it had a sharp, 
- quick edge that was finished and decisive. 

The name was like his voice, his heavy and contained face. 
Like a girl in love, she gave herself over to meaget memories of 
their few encounters. The last party at Edith’s had provided the 
longest and most memorable meeting. She had sat beside him 
and talked, scarcely aware of what she was saying. She had talked 
at his square, dark face and the rather small black eyes that re- 
garded her so steadily. 
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When she paused, foolishly breathless, he would ask her a 
question. Once it was a few words that struck her with a sur- 
prising impact, that had somehow hastened and increased her 
growing resentment against Tommy. “Why,” he asked, “have 
you had only one child, Ellen?” 

It was a rather impolite question, she thought, buc the dis- 
courtesy seemed trivial in her inordinate feeling of pleasure when 
he called her Ellen, and more in her compulsion to tell him why. 
She had wanted to explain to this quiet, immovable, rocklike 
man the years of struggle with Tommy, the debts, the jobs he 
lost, the jobs he got because of friends, the weakness, the charm, 
the half success. 

But ghe bad replied, “Oh, we haven't been too prosperous, and 
our house is small, you know.” 

How little he said. And how little she knew about him. He 
was a CPA from Minneapolis; he had never married; he must 
be nearly forty. He talked, when he talked, with the virile diction 
of a Yankee. It was an attractive thing in a man. The deep voice, 
the short vowels, the sharp r’s, and the whole blunt, economic 
and rather powerful sound of his speech pleased her. It suggested 
cultivation and force, in comparison with the rounded, slovenly, 
amiable mouthings of a Southerner. 

Ellen decided childishly that he was strong and brave, or he 
wouldn’t be so quiet and self-contained. Tommy was always 
talking and laughing and making his engaging faces to cover up 
his self-doubts and the weak places in his impact on life with 
charm that made people like him. He lived on the warmth with 
which people reacted to him, and on her constancy and forti- 
tude. 

Bruce had read a few books she had read, but wasn’t much of 
a book talker: He disagreed with the Akers and the Weldons that 
Roosevelt was a warmonger and a madman. He was rather 
judiciously anti-Administration. He didn’t say much, but when 
the conversation was frenzied, he offered a few careful objec- 
tions. But he didn’t bother to shout his way into a cocktail argu- 
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He was a captain, and a second cousin of Catherine Gray. The 
Gray connéction didn’t say much one way or the other. Every- 
body knew the Grays were a fine family, but Catherine wasn’t 
too well-connected on her mother’s side. None of which told 
her anything, nor mattered in the least. 

Now, rapt and remembering, she went over every scrap of 
conversation she had retained from Edith’s party, as if the 
memory brought him to her again for a last good-bye. 

He had said he thought it “probably wise” to ration meats and 
fats, and that he believed Washington could swing it without a 
collapse of the national economy, or a betrayal of the populace 
into fascism. He conceded that the Army was wasteful. He did 
not regard Roosevelt as a monster for proposing the draft of 
eighteen-year-olds, he said, when Mrs, Garden talked with bitter 
passion about her Billy’s threatened chances of finishing at 
Princeton—desperately afraid, of course, that Billy might be 
drafted and killed instead. 

She remembered, in an immoderately pleasant trance, her re- 
action to one of his rare smiles that was accompanied by a slow, 
slight shrug. His face was usually so still that this little move- 
ment had astonished and delighted her. Angus Sneed and the 
Weldons were protesting against the monopoy of the Cowrier- 
Journal and Times, which they said “had the town by the throat.” 
They were “forcing their radical, crackpot New Deal opinions” 
on the gagging, helpless community. They complained—the 
familiar complaint of her friends in a cause so long accepted as 
righteous that Bruce’s dissent had shocked and thrilled her— 
that “we get only one side, their side, of every question.” The 
advertising was sewed up, and the papers’ tadio station WHAS 
drowned out any possible opposing voice on the air waves about 
the town. 

“I don’t always agree with the Cozrier,” Bruce had said, ju- 
diciously, when they appealed to him, as an impartial outsider, 
“but on the whole it is a good newspaper. In Minneapolis . . .” 

Their protests interrupted him. Good? If he called the New 
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Deal good, the socialism, the communism, the warmongering, 
the wild schemes to take up the quarrels and support the econ- 
omy of every poverty-stricken country in Europe! Why, if the 
Courier-Journal had its way, we'd be no better off than the Ger- 
mans under Hitler! 

It was then that he smiled, showing his big white teeth, and 
shrugged slowly and slightly. He looked at Ellen, and she was 
so gripped by the little revelation of his smile and the intimacy 
it created between them that she remembered it now as a girl 
relives her first kiss. 

The talk turned to Mayor Wilson Wyatt, the politically ex- 
citing, energetic and charming bright boy who had taken over 
the town, threatened its conservative strongholds and talked 
dangerously of “planning.” They wete suspicious of that New 
Deal word, and dubious about their friend Wilson. 

“You can’t blame Wilson,” Angus conceded, tolerantly. “He's 
got his ambitions, and of course he’s the papers’ fair-haired boy. 
But Wilson is a gentleman, he’s honest and he is doing the town 
a lot of good. Any man who wants to get along here has to have 
the support of the Courier-Journal and Times.” 

“But Wyatt,” Bruce said, “is an able man...” 

She leaned forward, her eyes eagerly on his face, and felt 
wildly frustrated as he was interrupted, and sat back with a smile 
to listen. 

They talked about the Administration’s opportunism and the 
deal in North Africa, disagreeing among themselves, Some 
called it a shameful betrayal, collaboration and the reward of 
fascist villains. Others were not so sure. We had to get in there, 
didn’t we? And set up some kind of administration. With a war, 
you can’t be too nice. Angus said, “What of it? We're just using 
them and can separate the sheep and the goats later. Besides, old 
Pétain means well.” 

And Bruce started to speak. She waited with passionate atten- 
tion. But he was interrupted again and calmly sat back, sipping 
his drink. 
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of the siege of Stalingrad? Say, those Russians are tough, aren't 
they?” 

“Aren't they marvelous?” Alice agreed. “It seems so thrilling, 
that fight-to-the-death order. I mean that story, you remember, 
where the Russians said—Marshall Timoshenko...” 

“Timoshenko,” Bob told her, with the angry patience of a hus- 
band, “is in the Caucasus.” 

“Well, whoever it was,” she went on. “One of those shave- 

headed generals in boots and a floor-length overcoat, said that 
any Russian soldiers who retreat of display cowardice will be 
shot by the Russians—or whatever they said. J think it’s mar- 
velous.” 
_ “Marvelous for us,” Bruce told her, with a smile, while Ellen 
listened in excitement as his voice broke into the talk. “I don't 
know how marvelous it is to Russian soldiers under order to kill 
each other at the ‘first sign of cowardice.” . 

And Ellen was confused and wondering at him. It was not a 
time to question decisions of the epic Russians whose titanic 
suffering and titanic heroism thrilled the earth. 

These recollections of his few sentences, his few smiles, the 
sound of his voice, the gestures of his hand with a cigarecte, the 
slow turn of his head, the pull on her heart when his eyes looked 
at her for a moment—these intimations of his ideas and his 
feelings—now held her entranced. 

Now, she couldn't remember one other thing he had ever 
said, except this: “Willkie is a man of good will, certainly; but 
he’s excitable, like a child on a trip, and he talks too much.” 

That was all. 

But it didn’t matter what he thought. 

Nothing mattered this last week, except the way her heart 
hammered and her blood thundered as she remembered how he 
walked into a room. She could tell herself over and over that 
this Yankee composure and impressive gravity neither hid nor 
revealed a thing, that maybe he just looked like the Rock of 
Gibraltar because he was big and slow, and that she couldn’ let 
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herself moon and tremble and imagine that he was all the things 
she had wanted, needed and missed. 

Just the same, everything she had, from the sensation of con- 
centrated suspense in the region of her breast to the demoraliz- 
ing languor in her limbs, was obsessed. 

And he was being shipped out. Elien wondered if he guessed 
what she felt, or if he felt anything comparable to the turmoil 
she was suffering. There were so few signs, so little to go by. 
But in her bones she was sure that he-knew. At least, sometimes 
she was. . 

So the urge to call him returned. She had busied herself all 
through the later afternoon, until Nel! left for her grand- 
mother’s, to keep away from the phone. She had picked it up 
once, and in a saving rush of-sense had dialed the Conroy num- 
ber to talk to the child instead. She finished to sit weakly by the 
little table, ashamed and faint with relief. 

‘Now the phone rang. She started up, hot and frightened and 
wildly elated. Her voice wavered as she answered. Of course it 
was Nell, calling from Grandmother Conroy's to say good night 
and that she would have breakfast on the blue and white tray 
set, in bed. 

“Good night, sweet,” she told the little girl, her heart leaden 
and her limbs limp with letdown. “Mother misses you. Be a good 
girl.” 

She sat, heavy and tired, by the phone. And the returning 
notion that she should call him reanimated her with excitement. 

She began to calculate carefully how she might reach him at 
the Fort, and to persuade herself that it would be a gracious and 
friendly thing to do. In fact, that such gestures were expected of 
people in wartime. She wondered now how she could have been 
so stupid as to attach moral enormities to so simple a courtesy 
as a well-wishing good-bye call to a pleasant acquaintance who 
was going overseas. She considered something nice and sincere 
to say that would not sound banal nor yet wild and intense. 
Maybe just “good-bye and good luck.” 

What do you say to a man who is going off to war, maybe to 
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die? And that you'll never see again, dead or alive, in any case? 
Of course, Ellen told herself sharply, with a depressing return 
of her senses, you don’t say anything. Not to this man, And she 
lefc the phone table, almost in tears. 

In her room she undressed and started to take down her hair 
and braid it. But she sat instead at the dressing table, her chin in 
her hand, watching the reflection of the phone in the mirror. 
I ought to let him know something; I must hear his voice once 
more. I could say some friendly, cordial thing—that we're all so 
sotty he’s leaving and we hope he gets back soon. If people could 
say, “God bless you” as they used to, a warm, simple, faithful 
wish that wraps the heart in comfort. 

“T'll call,” she decided, with an attack of joy. Ic won't make 
any difference, and I probably can’t reach him anyway. Her joy 
grew enormous. Every sense listened and waited as she donned a 
long pink robe and padded to the phone. She thought, “T'll have 
this little thing to cherish as long as I live.” 

The doorbell rang. 

Ellen started at the harsh sound, and went hot with anger. I 
simply can’t talk to anybody tonight, she cried to herself in 
protest. But she went to the door, trying to smooth the anger out 
of her face. If it’s old Mrs. Bell, she thought hopefully, she won't 
stay long. But if it’s Ethel, she'll sit until midnight, damn her, 
and it will be too late. 

She opened the door, and there he stood, with that grave, con- 
tained, unsmiling look. Her happiness hurt her throat so she 
could scarcely speak. When she did ask him in, her voice was 
shrill and strange to her. He entered, massive and deliberate, and 
took the chait she offered. His calm heightened her joyful un- 
ease, so she felt her words flutter and echo foolishly. 

“Tr’s nice to see you,” she was going on, clutching conversa- 
tionally at her familiar manners to compose herself. “Nell is 
spending the night out and I was just going to bed with a book. 
Do have a cigarette, If you'll excuse me, I'll fix a drink—it will 
only take a minute—and dress...” 

“No.” His deep, sharp-edged voice cut across her babbling. 
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“Please don’t. I have just a short while. We've been alerted, and 
I wanted to see you again.” 

“Oh. Yes. I heard that a division, your division . . . But of 
course we weren’t sure. I—I'm so glad you came.” Her voice 
trailed off and she sat still, savoring the meaning of what he had 
said, “I wanted to see you again. I wanted to see you again.” 

“You.do have time for a drink?” she asked him, after a 
moment. : 

“Yes, thank you.” He was sitting bent forward, his elbows on 
his broad knees, and his hands wp, folded in a typical still and 
judicious attitude. He was looking at. her with steady and 
even interest, as if he had no glint of the uproar his regard 
evoked. 

Ellen attempted a smile as she rose and started for the kitchen, 
but it trembled away in an appalling impulse to drop at his feet, 
embrace his knee and rest her head on it. She believed suddenly 
that if she could sit there with her head on that heavy, muscular 
knee, whose hard pressure smoothed the sharp khaki trouser 
crease flat, that the contact would ease and strengthen her for 
the rest of her life. 

Bruce followed her to the kitchen and managed the ice bus- 
iness with slow competence while she poured whiskey and soda 
with utmost disorganization. Fumbling and spilling Bourbon 
from the jigger, she wanted to laugh off her clumsy excitement, 
but could only concentrate on managing her hands. She noticed 
as they stood together, intent on the drink fixing, that he was not 
very tall. Just a litele taller than she, but his breadth gave an im- 
pression of mass that dwarfed the bright little kitchen. He is a 
man for a big house, my kind of house, she decided with happi- 
ness. 

She longed to look at him, but feared with a terrible shyness 
to raise her eyes. When she could look up, she saw that he was 
watching her again. She saw his mouth with a new fascination 
—that long, even mouth with the strong, straight teeth that 
didn’t laugh or smile much. He has a beautiful mouth, she 
realized with surprise. ' 
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Then he did’a shattering thing. He lifted his big hand with 
the dark hairs on the back and stroked her hair. It was a light 
touch for such a heavy hand. And to seal her confusion, he spoke. 

“Ellen,” he said, just her name. 

It was-a catess and a love word. Unable to cope with it, she 
walked into the living room. : 

Her mind, working with disembodied and remote clarity, 
wondered, what’s the matter with me? Why don’t I get dressed, 
ot send him away, or make some civilized talk to break this 
impossible spell? But she sat before him, waiting. 

The chintzy, tasteful little room, with its good mahogany, its 
ruffled curtains and treasured knick-knacks, pulsed and rocked 
with the slow, labored beat of her heart. It took on a queer 
aspect, like a room she was dreaming. She sought a gesture of a 
word to dispel the thick thrall, and groped for a familiar reality, 
a solid idea, a decent reproach to bring her back to sanity. 

Thinking of Tommy was 10 good. Conjuring up his image 
was an absurdity. The sandy curls, the bright eyes, the tall, mobile 
grace and facile mouth were the features of a wraith before this 
rock of a man. Nell, too, was of an imagined, faraway world. So 
Ellen sat slowly sipping her drink, waiting with a half-smile on 
her face. 

Then he spoke again and without looking at him she listened 
with such intense attention that she hardly breathed. “I haven't 
time to flirt with you,” he said, regarding her gravely. He fal- 
tered in his slow declaration. “I may never sce you again. But | 
believe that I love you, and I felt that I had to tell you before I 
leave. I want to see you as I say it. It is a great deal to me that I 
can tell you. Fi 

“I know you afe not a casual woman. But I think you feel 
something for me. I am not, however, asking anything. I’m just 
telling you, and that is something to take away with me.” ; 

Fllen cherished each slow, careful word that dropped like rain 
ona dry hot place. She watched him and drank his face, his voice 
and his heavy beloved form inclined toward her from across the 
room. 
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Now he stood up, and looked a little uncertain as he smiled. 
He said, “Come here, Eilen. Will you?” 

She went to him and waited, quite helpless now. He touched 
her hair again and unpinned the hairpins. He did it slowly, but 
his broad fingers were sure. He turned her away from him a little 
to find the last pins. Her hair fell soft and heavy to her waist, and 
she felt it swing slightly as he dropped his hands and watched it. 
Then he gently thrust his fingers up through it, pressing his 
hands to cup the back of her head. And he lifted the heavy waves 
and held them,to his face. After a moment he turned her around 
to him again. 

Ellen saw how his face was changed. His eyes were soft and 
brimming, and his mouth arched down at one corner in a half- 
smile that touched her to the heart. How little I Know him, how 
strange it is! she thought with increased excitement. And yer 
how intimate is this look on his face, so that he always will be 
closer to me than anyone because of this look. 

“I've always wanted to take down your hair,” he said. 

“You'd better go now,” she found herself saying, to her sur- 
prise. It was like a suggestion from someone else, outside the . 
spell. 

“Yes.” He picked up his cap and they walked to the door. 
When he took her hand, she remembered that he had never 
touched her so before, and she drew tremendous pleasure and 
wonder from looking down at his heavy hand covering her own. 

“Good-bye,” she told him. 

But an impulse moved quicker than thought, and all apart 
from resolution, and she took his other hand and pressed it to 
her cheek, and could not let it go, Finally she could, and did, 
drop his hand and she looked up at him and said “Good-bye” 
again. 

But now he took her in his arms and she could no more stop 
him than she could stop her breath. With the burning and slak- 
ing of the kiss, she knew that she was undone. So, in deep relief, 
Ellen put her arms around his neck and closed her eyes to the 
full delight. 
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They stood a long while, holding the time of early wonder. 
She felt his strength and that all his quiet force was intent on 
her. And she was helpless with happiness. Then out of the spell 
suddenly an anguished urgency of speeding time beset them. 

Bruce said, simply as he said things, so that they were fraught 
with truth and wisdom for her, “You do love me. And I love 
you. 

"Yes, yes.” She spoke hurriedly, to tell him all she had felt for 
a long time. “You ate like a rock of strength to me. You are my 
love.” 

He raised his head and looked for the door. It was ajar and he 
picked her up in his arms and carried her into the bedroom and 
to the bed. 

It was not long. There were the deep kisses, the lengthening 
catesses, the swelling sense of decision to love, the rising passion 
and the enormity of revelation as he unfastened her robe and 
found her beautiful in the dim light from the other room, Then 
there was the hot, terrible urgency and the final, effulgent blaze 
when she was lost and found and justified in the inner, beating, 
ultimate heart of life, and they were fused beyond consciousness 
and self. 

For a while Ellen lay sweet and warm, her cheeks wet with 
tears. His face was at her throat, and his head rested on her 
shoulder. They slowly roused from exquisite prostration, rap- 
ture-spent and enraptured still. Her flesh pulsed and her blood 
seemed to pause and listen, to feel for memory the intense, 
perfect plethora of this time, as if each cell rose and trembled 
and held itself still in a paroxysm of awareness of happiness. 

Gradually the fusion of bliss faded. Slowly the one delight 
was patted in two, in a return of identity. And they regarded 
each other in softest excess of tenderness. 

- Returning, Ellen remembered from a great distance the fa- 
miliar stuff of her life up to this night. And she saw remotely 
the troubling possibilities incurred. But distress was fleeting 
and far away from this deep and tremulous actuality, and her 
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tenderness was so strong and impenetrable that she smiled and 
felt glad of her immolation. 

Bruce stirred and raised himself to look at her. He smiled and 
kissed her lightly, and his rather harsh face wore the incredulous 
smile of a little boy who has been given something too good to 
be true. She wanted to speak, to communicate her happiness to 
him, but the passionate pleasure of heart and flesh were still 
wordless. 

After a soft and lovely time he began to talk, haltingly and 
gently importuning, telling her his need and love. 

And, with slow surprise, she realized the fear that lay in wait 
for him—the inevitable fear of all of them before the journey 
off to war and agony, loss and death in an alien place. 

“I can't leave you. I need you so. There is nothing without you. 
I can’t go away, unless I can come back to you.” 

“But, Bruce, dearest .. 2” 

“No, I can’t. I need you. All the times I’ve seen you, I’ve felt 
it. And now I know you are everything to me. Love me and 
help me and promise that when I come back we'll always be 
together.” 

Thus he lay helpless with his dark head on her shoulder, not 
speaking of the soldier-fear, but of his love and need. And she 
stroked his face, kissed his thick hair and spoke lovingly to him, 
talking for him, and above a faint dismay and surprise that blew 
through her fulfillment. 

“T will always Jove you and think of you and be with you that 
way, my darling,” she told him, murmuring. “Let’s not try to 
say now whether—about-the coming back part. We don’t know 
what it will be when you come back, or what we must do then. 
None of us knows anything now. But I will love you and we will 
always have tonight.” 

Thus she comforted him and eased his longings and fright- 
ened faltering. And he lay still, almost sleeping. 

Later, she roused him for the parting and watched him dress 
with doting concentration. She saw, to remember, each com- 
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monplace gesture that was endearingly his. The way his broad 
back bent as he tied his shoe. Deft movements of his square 
fingers at his belt buckle and his foolish, solemn squint as he 
combed his hait, looking in the oval mirror. 

It seemed to Ellen that he buttoned on his composure with 
his tunic, and that his vulnerable, clinging mood was covered up. 
But his face shone with tenderness as he smiled at her. 

They kissed with passion and sorrow at the door. Ellen whis- 
pered and murmured reassurances to him, and promised to 
write, no matter what. And they parted with this sharp mingling 
of joy and grief. 


Entranced with love, Ellen sat alone and smoked. Poor darling, 
she thought—and was startled at the endearment. How many 
times had she comforted, excused and loved her Tommy with 
the same words! 

And why, she wondered, must she feel this maternal, indul- 
gent softness that was like a condescension to Bruce's feelings? 
Where, she mused, with a faint, slow suspicion of loss, was the 
rock-like strength she had yearned toward? Where was the 
certitude and completion she had felt when he mastered her 
in there on the bed? 

Still loving him and glowing under his touch, she groped, 
puzzling, toward the source of her dim and troubling sense of 
loss. Tenderly she remembered his love-words and pleadings, his 
soft, insistent need of her. 

It was almost-—and she was slow and reluctant to let the idea 
form itself and confront her—almost as if the final fury of 
domination had drained strength from him and drawn it into 
her. 

She was loath to let old memories intrude on the happiness 
and fulfillment of tonight. But they pushed up through her feel- 
ings, and drew her unwilling thoughts back to old experience, to 
contemplation of all the physical signs, symbols, gestures and 
attitudes of love. And she marveled and puzzled that—always, 
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as now—all the man-ageression, pursuit and conquering led at 
last to this prostrate need and dependence. 

She knew, and her face was drawn and pulled with grief as if 
she had lost something she had dreamed of and worked for all 
her life. She saw that women are really the strong ones in love. 

Rock, indeed! They are hard and headlong and strong to 
momentaty mastery. They move, they act, they overpower. They 
have the force and we yield and are laid low. And then the 
dominant male collapses into a helpless little boy, so soft and 
frightened he cannot rise up and leave his love. Like those bugs 
that sting you and die. 

She mused now on what seemed to her that vast irony of girl- 
hood and the love legend. That, she remembered, we spend our 
enchanted youth yearning bedazzled toward the time when the 
tall, strong man will come to conquer and forever after be the 
sturdy protector, master and god of our happy subjection. 

But, behold, bow illusory is their strength when they take a 
woman! 

“I need you.” She recalled his voice, melting at the sensations 
the memory brought back,-and yet sad with this understanding 
of it. “I can’t leave you. I can’t go unless J can come back to you.” 

“And now what have I got?” Ellen asked herself. “Two of 
them, leaning on me and clinging to me and crying for sus- 
tenance. My invincible soldiers! My fearless fighting men!” 

What's more, she thought suddenly, I might have a baby. One 
can scarcely expect a night like this without a baby. And this 
—from my rock of a man, whose immutable strength was to 
prop up my flagging spirits for the rest of my life! 

A hot sense of trouble frightened and sickened her. She saw 
the untenable situation ahead in case of a baby. And the alterna- 
tives of a confession which would demoralize Tommy, who, 
God knew, wasn’t strong enough to stand such a blow to the 
ptops she had buile under his life, or a sordid quick trip to 
Columbus and Tommy to make everything look all right. 

Either course seemed unbearable. 
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And then, seeing how the calamity was very unlikely and, 
being alone and free of the pressures of nice notions as to what 
a woman is supposed to feel and think, his chill October morn- 
ing when the dawn was beginning to show through the ruffled 
curtains in her pretty room, Ellen had some distinctly pleasant 
sensations over the possibility of a baby. 

A testless thrill of excitement took her from her chair to the 
double window facing the East. Even the gray beginnings of a 
dirty new day in Louisville couldn’t quite obscure the exalting, 
placid surprise of the dawn that spread like pearl over the sky. 
How sweet, how gray-bright, and how full of slow, pale-smiling 
shock it was! She felt a still affinity with the quiet sky now sil- 
vered with the vast beginning of daylight that shed a curious 
luminosity over the green yard and the. neighbors’ houses and 
trees. 

The baby idea persisted, despite its improbability and im- 
plausibility. Ic grew happy and exciting, like childhood antici- 
pation of holiday joys, of how you might get something won- 
derful, but you didn’t know for sure. It would probably be a boy. 
She remembered the small poignant contour of an infant head 
and the feather touch of tiny fingers. 

He really is marvelous, her heart exulted—as men go, she 
added with a sigh. As she stood remembering his hands, his 
voice and his dark face, she was warm and trembling again. 

The sun popped up rose-red behind its veil of smog, and it 
was light. 

She saw now the trouble ahead. She wondered whence would 
come the fortitude to care for Tommy and to love and hearten 
this other one who needed her now. She could, too, feel ahead 
to the miseries of guilt and remorse which would surely assail 
her, And already the love and longing and anxiety for him were 
beginning to heat her like a fever. 

Well, she thought, tired from a quick preview of troubles to 
come, that’s the way it is. That’s the way they are, and this is the 
way we are. And when they need you, you see it through some- 
how. 
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The house was cold and she was confused and exhausted. But 
she knew she would have to manage it, whatever it would be. 
She went to bed, and with sad and steadfast eyes looked out of 
the window at the sky and waited for sleep. 

When she felt the worry and guilt rousing and nagging her, 
she remembered the love again. In love, and love-spent, she went 
to sleep. 
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WHEN Mts. Hankins got home she found Auntie humped over 
the gas heater in the fireplace, her shriveled little body rocking 
slightly, and her lips moving with an old memory. Her eyes 
faced into the luminous red tiles, but her look was inward and 
backward to some robust, full-hearted doings in the past, as her 
sunken mouth mumbled in communion with remembering. 

Mrs. Hankins came in, shut the door almost silently, and 
gratefully noted Auntie’s absorption. She moved stealthily in 
the hall past the sitting room toward the kitchen; but as she 
tiptoed by, a still-sharp sense roused Auntie. The old woman 
started, lifted her head and called over her shoulder, “That you, 
Homer? Come in here, boy, and set with your Auntie.” 

“No, Auntie, you know this ain't Homer,” Mts. Hankins an- 
swered. She slipped the long package into the hall umbrella 
stand and walked into the sitting room as Auntie shifted her 
chair and peered at her. “It’s me.” 

“Well, child, you taken your time comin. What you got in 
that there package?” 

“It’s your green tea, Auntie. It come from China. It’s a real 
pretty box. I’ turn on the lamp, so you can study over it while 
I go get supper.” 

“Well, I'll vow, Carrie, come alf the way from China! Lessee. 
I'll vow.” Auntie seized the box and studied over it, smiling dnd 
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fingering the flower pictures and Chinese writing on the sunset 
sky of the paper box. 

While she matveled and sniffed at the box, Mrs. Hankins 
reached into the umbrella stand and withdrew her long brown 
package and started again for the kitchen. 

“Carrie, where’s that boy at? Sun’s down and time the little 
feller come in. Where’s he at?” 

Mrs. Hankins walked on down the hall. Auntie would forget, 
and then remember. Mrs. Hankins wanted to escape telling her 
again. Look like it stirred her up so bad ever time she had to go 
through all that with Auntie. The slow surprise, the stricken 
remembering, the shrinking and cringing look when Auntie’s 
face would seem to retreat still more into the wrinkles, the sor- 
rowful nodding. And then the feeble weeping, and her cracked 
voice saying, “Well, God test his soul. God rest his little soul.” 

Mrs. Hankins stirred up the coal fire in the kitchen heater, 
and threw in a few chunks of coke before she opened the bottle. 
She sniffed the flower-sweet, alcohol-sharp smell of the gin, then 
screwed the top back on, and put the bottle on the shelf. Care- 
fully, she gathered up the curls of plastic label she had peeled off. 
Auntie never could see, hear or smell nothia, less it was some- 
thing you was tryin to keep from her. Then she was sharp as a 
ferret. 

She put on the tea water, buttered some bread for toast and lit 
the fire under the left-over green beans and salt pork. She pon- 
dered a little sweet for Auntie, and decided to open them last 
preserves. She watched the still, promising glitter of the silver- 
white gin bottle as she worked. Mrs. Hankins achieved a sus- 
pended little happiness as she set the kitchen table and con- 
centrated on the co-ordinations of her supper schedule. It .was 
toned up and buoyed by the knowledge of the bottle on the shelf. 

And, as the beans began to simmer, the tea kettle to steam and 
the toast to brown, the trouble sneaked up and shattered her 
humming, harmonious little kitchen contentment. It came like 
forgotten guilt or duty undone, ot disaster of a stew left on the 
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stove to scorch and finally ignite the wall and burn the house. 
Her insides contracted and dropped like a fall in a dream and a 
clammy damp clung to her skin. The guiit and sorrow darkened 
and spread. 

It was the boy, the boy. She moved into the distress, recog- 
nizing it and letting it beat on her. It was queer how she'd forget 
for a little, and then it would come up from behind, and hit her 
again. 

She pushed away the image of Homer's face, frowning and 
shaking her head. She never could understand how it made her 
feel guilty-like. God hisself knew she couldn’t help the boy, 
couldn’t save him. Yet, when it come on her quick like that, it 
always seemed like it was something horrible she done herself 
and was suffering for. 

She eyed the two places on the table and the potted geranium 
now where Homer used to sit, and the tears came up in her eyes. 

She felt weak and no-account. So she got her a little cheese 
glass and reached for the bottle and poured it half full of gin. 
She drank it at the sink, quick before Auntie came, and then 
drank her a little swallow of water after it. Then she rinsed the 
glass. 

She heard Auntie’s cane slow-tapping down the hall. Hurry- 
ing to get the bottle out of sight, she sloshed it so a trickle fell on 
her fingers. She wiped it on her apron just as Auntie come in, 
peering dimly at the table. 

“I got a notion for a little cinnamon toast, Carrie,” Auntie 
said. Then she sniffed, her dim eyes suddenly keen. “What's 
that I smell, child?” 

“I expect it’s them beans and side meat, Auntie. Come set 
over here, and I'll dish em up.” 

“Carrie, I smell spirits,” Auntie cried accusingly. “Oh, Lord, 
have mercy on us! Oh, Carrie, to think I'd see the day!” 

“Why, Auntie, what you goin on about so?” 

“Carrie, it’s the ruination of us! How come you to bring that 
devil's brew in the house again?” 
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“Why, Auntie, I just got you a little toddy. A little drink is 
good for you before your supper, and then a little nightcap be- 
fote you go to sleep.” 

“Hit’s a sin and a shame, a sin and a shame. To think I'd.see 
the day! That devil’s brew in this house. Where's it at, Carrie?” 

“Here, Auntie, I’m fixin you a little nip with fruit juice and 
sugar, nice and sweet. Now, drink it down, Auntie, while I dish 
up the beans and steep the tea. It’s. good for your blood.” 

Auntie seized the little glass, tasted it, called for more sugar, 
and sipped, smacking and breathing out of her palate with noisy 
relish. 

“Warms my old bones, that’s what it does. Where's yourn, 
Carrie?” 

“I’m fixin it, Auntie.” At the sink, she drank a small straight 
one before she poured another into her fruit juice. “Well, let’s 
set down while the tea stands a spell.” 

“It’s a sin and a shame,” Auntie went on, as the idea persisted. 
“When it's good and sweet, hit gives a body comfort. The devil's 
own wickedness. Yo think, Sister Caroline’s own child!” 

Thus Auntie moaned and took on, lamenting the spirits be- 
tween appreciative sips and smacks, while Mrs. Hankins felt 
the warmth creep heartening and strengthening and blurring 
along her limbs. They were cheery by the time they ate. 

Still animated by her toddy, Auntie stood cackling with con- 
versation as she helped Mrs. Hankins dry the dishes. When the 
last one was put away, Mrs. Hankins helped her to bed. She 
turned on the radio—Homer give it to Auntie—so the old lady 
could hear “Renfroe Valley” as she drowsed off to sleep. Auntie 
loved them hill-billy songs and all the cuttin up the announcer 
done. Now she lay on her side, her wizened old face on her 
hand, ber one visible eye bright with. anticipation in the glow 
of the radio dial, her sunken lips smiling loosely. . 

“Tooks like a little old witch,” Mrs. Hankins reflected, amused, 
as she left the room. 

“Thankye, Carrie,” Auntie said. “That's a good child, Carrie.” 

Her day’s little chores done, Mrs. Hankins walked down the 
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. hall to the parlor. She sat watching the heat-red gas tiles as the 
grief stirred and stretched and pushed against her throat. 

No, not yet, she told herself. But the remembering and the 
imaginings pressed inexorably against her will. She got up and 
returned to the kitchen, and poured another straight drink. It 
burned and strengthened her, but it seemed to heat the trouble 
to a boil. | 

Not yet, not yet, she told it, frightened. The good part first. 
The good part, she repeated. She forced her feelings and her 
thoughts to the assuaging images and memories. The strong and 
tender little body in her bed after Mr. Hankins passed on. The 
little hand, with its fine, firm fingers so lovin and trustin against 
her palm when she taken him to the first grade. The docile walk 
to his little desk, and him settin there in his new leather jacket, 
solemn and nice as you please, amongst the other little ones. He 
looked so sweet and she was so proud of him when she seen how 
some of the others acted up, cryin when their mothers left. But 
not Homer. His eyes was mighty big on her face when she left, 
but he set there like a little man. 

The cedar box he give her that Christmas. And his proud re- 
countal of how the Scoutmaster said to make the edges smooth 
and peg the sides together without no nails. And the light in his 
face when she said, “I-declare, Homer, it’s as pretty a box as I 
ever seen. I don’t think I ever got a present I set more store by.” 

The year he was ten and Santy Claus brought him his first 
wheel. It hurt her, to this day, to remember his brave, stricken 
little look when she told him it seemed like Santy couldn't get 
enough wheels that year for all the boys. And how she prayed 
over it! Then when young Mr. Arden taken that back room, 
she seen the way to do it, just like the Lord showed her plain as 
day. But she never let on to Homer. And the little feller never 
figgered he’d get his wheel. Then when he run out Christmas 
mornin and seen it, beside his baseball bat and gloves, he like to 
ctied. Matter of fact, his little old mouth did twist up and his 
eyes was wet when he rubbed his hands over the chrome handle- 
bars and the red wheel-guard. 
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Oh, God blessed them in many ways. Yes, indeed, they was 
blessed, year after year. 

And that child never give me a real day’s worty. He never was 
no trouble or fret; he wasn’t even a rough or noisy boy, just 
always lovin and sweet. Just Homer and me. 

She srhiled to remember how Homer didn’t want to go to the 
Scout camp that year. She figgered she could give him two weeks 
if she was to sell Mr. Hankins’ gold watch the Brotherhood give 
him. Of course it give her a wrench to think of partin with it; 
but she felt like Mr. Hankins would look down and smile upon 
her, understandin how it was for Homer. 

And then the little feller come up to her in the kitchen that 
night and put his head against her breast, and took her hand, 
and said, “Mother, I don’t want to go to camp. I don’t want to 
leave you.” Bless his little heart. Mighty few mothers was blessed 
with such love from their sons. 

But the next year he did go. The Scoutmaster come and 
talked to her about it and showed her how it would be good for 
Homer. Of course it was a hard thing to make the little feller go 
when his lovin, homebody nature made him want to stay with 
her. But she knew he ought to learn to swim, and she didn’t 
want him to get used to apron-strings, like the Scoutmaster said. 

In her remembering now, she shied away from Homer's eyes, 
his silence and his timid ways when they talked about it. She. 
could see the pore little feller was scared and bashful and didn’t 
want to leave home. But looked like he felt better when he got 
his Scout knife, and when they laid out all his camp things to 
pack up. And he was pleased and excited as the next one when 
she put him on the bus with the other boys. It give her a wrench, 
though, nearbout drivin him off like that. 

But when she went to see him on Sunday, it was just grand. 
He looked so brown and happy, and proud-like when he showed 
her around the tent. And she like to ctied, she was that proud, 
when Homer won the ribbon for the dead man’s float. She 
chuckled now, at her foolishness, to recollect how scared she 
was when he kept lyin on top of the water, face down, a good 
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minute after the other boys, like a corpse. Then when he stuck 
his head up and took a big breath and went splashin on and 
all the parents clapped and the boys in his tent hollered and 
yelled, and they give him the blue ribbon. She nearbout busted 
when they kept hollerin, “Homer Hankins! Homer Hankins!” 
and took on about him so. 

No sir, she never made a sissy of Homer, though she was 
tempted to sometimes, lovin him and worryin about him so. 
But she raised him good as she could, and nobody had no hard 
words for Homer. Everybody thought well of him, young and 
old alike. 

Looked like the meanest thing for her to swallow was that 
Kitty Bray, but with God’s help she could say she done the right 
thing about it, and she was rewarded, too. 

She could remember Kitty now, runnin out of her house three 
doors down—tred-headed, long-legged, feisty little thing—to 
play with the boys. Always rough and tough and runnin with 
the boys. To this day, Mrs. Hankins’ blood boiled when she re- 
membered Kitty tearin up to Homer, right in his own yard, too, 
and punchin him in the belly with her hard, grubby litcle fist and 
knockin him down, and screamin, “Homer Hankins don’t git 
spankins, Mama loves him, teacher pets him, Homer Hankins 
don’t git spankins!” . . 

And Homer just got up like a little gentleman and gritted his 
teeth at the little vixen and come in the house. And Mrs. Hankins 
told him he done right not to hit a girl, but just to stay away 
from such a little tough. That Kitty was a hellion for sure. 

Kitty was the first girl on Brook Street to paint her face and 
dress grown-up. Mrs. Hankins remembered the time she first 
seen her dressed like a grown girl. Just the week before she'd 
been runnin and screamin around in overalls—and, matter of 
fact, had broke the lowest limb on the willow tree in the back 
yatd a few days before. Then all of a sudden she come mincin 
down the street in stockins, black slippers and a blue dress below 
her knees, with her hair brushed and curled and her face painted. 
Mts. Hankins didn’t know who it was at first. ; 
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Then it wasn’t no time till Kitty was keepin company with 
Alvin. Now, Alvin was a sweet little feller. Many’s the time she'd 
give him ice cream and cocoa in the kitchen with Homer and 
taken him to the Saturday matinee to see Smiley Burnette. But 
everybody knew he went wild as a buck when he was growin up. 
And everybody knew Kitty, when she was sixteen and seventeen, 
just lost her head about him. The way Alvin was drinkin and 
keepin wild company, that didn’t say no good for Kitty. Mrs. 
Grady said many a night she'd seen Kitty drive up with Alvin at 
midnight and set in the car until after two. 

So, Mrs. Hankins was surprised the night Homer come home 
and said Kitty was at the Christian Endeavor meetin with Sadie 
Adkins. But she thought, well, maybe the child done turned over 
a new leaf. More likely, though, she just come to make eyes at 
the fellers. 

Next week it was Homer put on his good blue suit and 
brushed his hair so long. Mrs. Hankins was just sick at heart 
when he told her he had a date with Kitty. They was goin to the 
show, he said. But she tried to put it from her mind. Then it 
got worse and worse, for Homer kept seein her every week-end 
and takin her to church and settin by the Brays instead of with 
her and Auntie, 

And Mts. Hankins felt just terrible. She knowed a girl who 
tun around with Alvin more than a year couldn’t be no better 
than she should be. And what Homer—a good, hard-workin, 
religious, home-lovin boy like Homer—could see in a painted- . 
up, feisty, red-headed little girl like that, she just couldn’t under- 
stand, She knowed no good would come of it, and she just plain 
felt disaster for Homer ever time he said the word, “Kitty.” 

But she never did say much. She just prayed over it, and asked 
Effie Adams to supper a couple of times, and to church with 
them. Homer was nice and polite as ever to Effie, but he never 
asked her for a date. 

Even on week nights, Homer was boltin his suppers, after a 
while, and runnin out to see that Kitty. Mrs. Hankins knew his 
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health couldn’t stand up under such hours. But she managed 
mostly to hold her peace, just waitin and watchin with her heart 
achin. 

And she prayed that Homer would be delivered from that 
girl. 

When Homer was drafted she felt like the world come to an 
end, But, she said to herself, it’s an ill wind. Homer would, in 
the Army, be delivered from Kitty. It would just pass off, like a 
youthful folly. And the weeks when he was waitin for his greet- 
ings, he was so sweet and they was real close together again, just 
like they'd always been, seemed like. He only saw Kitty on 
Fridays and Saturdays, and set with her and Auntie in church 
on Sunday. And she figgered, well, it’s already brought him to 
his senses. It was just like old times. Just Homer and her, after 
Auntie got to bed. Seemed like he never had been so sweet and 
such a joy to her, much as he’d always meant to her. And on 
week-ends, well, shuh, she figgered, a young feller has to go out 
with the girls and have a good time. 

It was mighty hard when his greetings finally come and she 
couldn’t help but cry a little bit. In fact, she just broke down. 
But she planned Sunday chicken and creamed carrots and raisin 
pie and everything he liked for dinner, and cheered up so she 
wouldn’t make the boy’s last few days at home so hard on him. 
And they managed to be right cheerful and happy with one 
another. And she comforted herself thinkin how Homer was 
gettin away from Kitty, and looked like it didn’t amount to 
nothin much anyhow. 

Friday he come up and put his arms around her before he 
went out and said, “Mother, I wisht you’d ast Kitty for Sunday 
dinner. It’s my last Sunday and I want you to know her better.” 

Just when she thought he was easin offa Kitty! It sure knocked 
the props from under her. 

“Looks like on your last Sunday, you'd wanta be with your 
mother, Homer,” she answered him before she could stop her- 
self, so disappointed she was and so worried. 
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“We could all be together, Mother,” the boy kept on, just like 
he couldn’t see how it was breakin her heart. “I just.want you to 
know Kitty better and see what a sweet girl she is.” 

“Sweet girl!” Mrs. Hankins sneered to herself, angrily. She 
‘come close to sayin it out loud. 

“Tf that’s the way you feel about it,” she told him, cut to the 
heart and not lookin at the child, “just tell her I expect her. 1 
guess you two will go to church. I'll stay home, since we're havin 
company.” 

If it was just another girl! Mrs, Hankins told herself over and 
over. Homer deserves better, and that’s the truth. Pert, brazen, 
tough little thing. Surely Homer musta heard and seen how she 
carried on with Alvin Hodges all that time. What's got into the 
boy? Her heart ached and grieved and protested, but she never 
let on. 

Sunday morning Homer just carried on like a fool. He kept 
askin her what they had for dinner, and brushed his hair about 
six times and cut his chin shavin. And when he left for Sunday 
School he tripped on the doorstop and like to fell down. 5 

When he was gone, she went out and basted the chicken and 
put on the carrots, and peeled the tomatoes for salad. When 
everything was started in the kitchen, she lit the gas in the parlor 
and the dinin room and set the table with the écru lace cloth and 
the silver hot pads. And she got out the pink and gold vase Mr. 
Hankins give her on their fifth anniversary and set it in the 
center, with yellow and blue asters. She used the best ivory and 
gold china with pink flowers and the glasses with gold around 
the rim, and fixed the table fine as she could. 5 

She dressed Auntie in her black dress and btushed her hair 
and put the combs with the pearls in the back, and told her 
Homer’s girl was comin for dinner and not to talk about her 
constipation. Then she put on her navy rayon with the lace jabot 
and got out the ruffled batiste apron.. 

She took a strange, grieved pleasure in these preparations, as if 
they fed the heavy bitterness in her heart. Looked like she 
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couldn’t cross the boy or deny him nothin. If that loose, sassy 
young piece was what Homer wanted, well then, his mother 
would fix up nice for her. 

She seen them through the curtains comin up the walk, with a 
tending ache of protest. It was almost more than she could bear 
to see Kitty so bold and brazen like she owned Homer already, 
with her arm in his, lookin up at him like a witch. And Homer 
—sweet, unsuspectin little old Homer—walkin along like a 
lamb to the slaughter. 

Mrs. Hankins welcomed the girl as nice as she knew how, 
smilin and takin her coat and showin her to a chair. She managed 
to take some comfort from how it seemed to please Homer. 
Right off Kitty started puttin on airs, showin off for Homer 
likely, complimentin the flowers and makin a big fuss over 
Auntie, Butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth. 

Before she went back to the kitchen, Mrs. Hankins was most 
wrung by a look Homer give Kitty. She never seen him so be- 
fore. He set on the arm of her chair, and when Kitty looked up at 
him he was like a boy bewitched. Twarn’t hardly decent, the 
meltin in his eyes, the slow smile and the secret look between 
them. Not secret, either, it was so plain. And so thick you could 
cut it with a knife. It was a bitter thing to see Homer made such 
a fool of. 

What's come over the boy, she lamented, bleak and bereft as 
she went down the hall. 

Then she heard the hateful heels click-clickin down the hall 
and Kitty come in the kitchen. Mrs. Hankins felt like she could 
hardly look at her, much less speak to her. 

“Can I help?” she asked, and when Mrs. Hankins looked at 
her, the child seemed kinda timid-like. Like it was hard for her, 
she said, “It’s mighty nice of you to ask me to dinner, Mrs. 
Hankins.” There was something kinda pitiful about her, and 
Mrs, Hankins didn’t have the heart to answer her short. But she 
couldn’t hardly speak civil to the girl. 

“Homer's such a wonderful boy,” the little thing went on, 
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so Mrs. Hankins had to look at her again, and they was both 
embarrassed. The child seemed to have a hard time gettin it out, 
like it was something on her heart she had to say. “I mean he’s 
such a fine person, and I just—well, it’s mighty sweet of you to 
ask me.” 

“Well, I'll thank you if you'll take that butter and them salt 
and pepper shakers and put em on the corner of the table,” Mrs. 
Hankins answered. 

Then Kitty come back and fixed the pickles in the cut-glass 
dish and cut the cake and stirred the ice cream, and helped her 
take the hot dishes in. She worked quick and quiet, a brisk, neat 
little thing about the kitchen. 

Homer looked so pleased when he and Auntie come in to 
dinner and seen her and Kitty settin down together. She noticed 
how he looked at the anniversary vase and the good china, 
and the pleasure deepened on his face. Mrs. Hankins taken 
pleasure herself, from his pride in her nice Sunday table. When 
Kitty mentioned how pretty it was, she just said, .“Thank you, 
honey, I’m glad you like it. We been using this Sunday china 
nearbout twenty-three years and it ain’t nothin special.” 

Homer kept lookin at Kitty and then at his mother like he 
couldn’t hardly believe they was all there together, and the meal 
come off real pleasant. After dinner, Kitty helped her clear off, 
put she wouldn’t let the child do the dishes. 

“I know you and Homer has some plans, honey,” she told her. 
“Auntie helps me with the dishes after she hears her Sunday 
programs. Now you run along.” 

So it turned out good after all, and tonight she hugged to her 
heart the memory of Homer’s happiness over that Sunday din- 
ner. It made her feel faint to figger how close she come to refusin 
to have that girl in the house. 

After Homer left, Kitty was a real joy to her. She’é run in 
ever few days with a letter, ot to read Mrs. Hankins’ letter from 
Homer. Mrs. Hankins calculated she’d make Homer a fine little 
wife, and: she showed Kitty Grandma Jenks’ tea set, the cro- 
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cheted bedspread, the afghan and the. pearl-handled knives she 
aimed to give em to start housekeepin. 

Thinkin about it now, she was forgettin and lookin for Homer 
to come back to her and Kitty. 

Then came the guilty drop again, and the squeezing grief. 

The thing shifted and rumbled, like a growling live creature, 
and unleashed itself at her. She went to the kitchen and poured 
herself a big drink and downed it straight. Then she set by the 
table, cringing before the long, insupportable horror that would 
have its way with her. 

Ah, Homer, the best son a woman ever had. The sweetest little 
feller, the makins of a fine man. She nodded her head now, look- 
ing back into the months past, at the fine way his buddies wrote 
about him. Suddenly, gasping, she grappled to her heart the 
phrase from the old, torn letter from the prison camp about how 
they watched by him to the end. 

She poured another drink and swallowed it, and the fuzzing 
and blurring helped her. The last. It couldnta been so hard by 
then. If the boy was took so bad he couldn't get well, he musta 
had some ease—a coma-like. God would grant that metcy to a 
good boy like Homer. He musta just slept, fevered and uncon- 
scious, up to the end, and passed on peaceful, dreamin likely of 
home. 

With his wound, beriberi and gangrene, too, he couldnta kept 
his right senses through all that. It was too much. God was too 
lovin and merciful to them as served Him. 

But now it lashed at her with fiery fangs and she closed her 
eyes and shook her head to deny and resist it. Another drink 
burned gratefully and fuzzed around in her mind, softening for 
a moment the tearing pangs. Her eyesight was dimmed and the 
room swam vaguely. 

But now the blurring and fuzzing cleared cruelly to make a 
quivering bright space in her consciousness for the beriberi. 
“Characterized by partial paralysis, swelling of the legs and 
general dropsy. Due to eating polished rice.” Maybe he didn’t eat 
no polished rice. They coulda been wrong. Gangrene: “Déath 
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of a part. Mortification of living flesh .. . T erminating in putrid 
decay.” 

No, no, not Homer. Not Homer, as liked everything so clean, 
so neat, so nice. Why, in July and August the boy changed his 
shirt twicet a day, and bathed ever night. Homer couldnta stood 
a gangrenous arm. He just couldnta stood it. 

No, it wasn’t that, it just couldnta been, for Homer. 

But the cold hard suspicion began to torment her again. How 
come if they had a prison hospital and things so nice for our 
boys, how come, then, Homer had his sweet, strong, fair flesh 
to mortify, the putrid decay? And how come his buddies had to 
set by him ever minute to the end, and him took care of in a hos- 
pital? How come he was so patient and cheerful all that time, in 
a coma? 

Now, the gin wouldn't ease it. She saw the boy, his fair hair 
wet with sweat, his thin gray face moving from side to side. She 
felt the jolting throb of the greenish-purple arm, the putrid 
flesh. She wept in the rack of the fever, the filthy ache of the 
water-swelled limbs. Her face wrinkled in pain at the dirty 
ground he lay upon, the flies and mosquitos, the hot and brackish 
water his buddies poured between his cracked and blackened 
lips. And the throbbing pain hurt her worst of all. 

After another drink, Homer seemed a little feller again, and 
a nightmare terror distorted his round little face. A slit-eyed, 
bow-legged little horror of a man bent over the boy, scarin him 
nearbout to death. The cruel face bent closer, grinnin, until Mrs. 
Hankins cried out. Her small, thin scream broke the image. But 
the threat persisted. Homer was sick and dyin amongst the 
hellish, heathen Japanee, and the yellow face, the inhuman leer, 
the slant eyes watched for a chance to stab him in the back. 

She shook her head and with a harsh effort drove away the 
heathen Japanee tormentin the boy. And the other anguish 
moved in. . 

His head kept turnin, crazy like and feeble, pulled by the 
pain. He was so hot, so tacked and so nasty, and he wondered 
why she didn’t come. 
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“Mother,” he called. “Mother. Mother. Mother.” Not loud, 
but puzzled like, and ever second. 

She reached anguished arms over the brutal abyss of time, 
across the vast oceans. She reached in desperate weeping through 
the unthinkable disaster of the war that could take her boy from 
her, tear open his arm with a maniac gun-shooting- across the 
waters and up the hills of Bataan, bloat his clean young limbs 
with water filth stretching the skin, rot his throbbing arm with 
stinking gangrene—and drop him crying in the dirt of a prison 
camp to die, calling feebly and vainly for his mother. 

O give him the clean white bed, the darkened room, the tender 
broth, the hand of love on his poor dear fevered face! Give him 
the eager, loving tiptoe across the quiet room of home, to touch 
his precious cheek when he calls, Say to him, teil the boy, 
“Mother's right here, Homer. What is it, Homer?” Give him 
the ice water through the glass straw, held gently to the burning, 
wasted face. Softly lave the swollen limbs, tender wash away the 
stench and pain. Ease the puffy, snow-white pillow under the 
throbbing arm and kiss the trembling fingers. 

Call the doctor! Bring the sterile knife! Slash the putrid flesh 
away and leave him sound and clean and whole. Drown him in 
morphine, stop his damnable pain. And gather him in your 
arms and hold him close where the suffering can’t reach him. 
Keep his life with your own breath, your will, your love. 

Bring back the boy! Gather him up to home. Work and 
watch and love him, and undo the horror. A sick boy needs his 
mother. Homer might die. 

“Mother. Mother. Mother. Mother.” The feeble wail growing 
weaker and weaker maddened her. She strained through the ter- 
rot of time gone by. She tried to swallow the dark and dreadful 
waves of the months since he died, to devour and remove the 
black expanse between them, the alien space and inexorable 
time that measured him dead and made his agony real. She 
pushed through the war madness to obliterate it with her will, 
her faith. It couldn’t be God’s children would shoot and kill one 
another; it couldn’t be they'd take Homer off to be shot ‘and 
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putrify and die in a dirty heathen place. It didn’t make no sense. 
It was a nightmare. 

He couldn’t be sent off to sicken and suffer and perish without 
his mother. Why, she couldn't lift a finger to do for him. That 
couldn't be so. 

“Mother. Mother. Mother. Mother.” The dim crying, the head 
turning from side to side pulled at her like steel strings tearing. 

“Mother loves you, Homer. I woulda come. I'd a sooner dfed 
myself, ten times over.” — 

Course it was so. He was just took away and throwed into that 
long hell away from his mother. He died acallin for her, like as 
not so fevered and off his head he couldn’t figger why she didn't 
come. He just thought she was gone and didn’t care. 

And there was no rest in this life for her. 

She dropped her head to the table. 

It was late and she knew she couldn’t make it to the bed if she 
didn’t rouse up and get started. Her hand reached for the bottle, 
and it eluded her lightly, moving in circles. But she caught it, 
tipped it and spilled the gin on the table, missing the glass. So 
she just lifted the bottle up to her mouth and took a long pull. 
It gagged her a little, and some trickled down her chin, but she 
could feel the dense, thick clouds of oblivion settle around her. 

Her step seemed higher than the floor when she felt her way 
to the door, and her footfalls met the floor suddenly in jolting 
thuds as she walked. She bumped into the bathroom door, turned 
and fumbled toward her bedroom. She couldn’t find the bed 
until the bedpost struck her face and she fell. She coulda lay back 
then and dropped into the blessed dark, but she knew she must 
get to the bed and not let Auntie find her there. 

Her wil! thrust against the waves of darkness, now turning 
yellow with nausea. She strained up, groped and found the bed- 
post and forced her slack fingers to seize and hold to it. Then she. 
was able to pull up and collapse on the bed. She reached down 
for the comfort and pulled it over her. 

The bed reared gently, swayed and began to swirl around, 
The darkness spun, her gorge rose and she opened her eyes to 
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focus on a thread of silver from the corner street light showing 
through the edge of the window shade. The nausea was horrible, 
and she swallowed and squeezed her eyes against it. She watched 
the thread of light as long as she could hold her eyes open. Then 
in fear she let them close and the bed spun again. The sleepy 
darkness resisted its whirling, held it swaying and wavering, and 
then still. 

She was sinking down and out to easeful nothing. She hoped 
it was too deep for any of them dreams. 


21 Celia 


AT HOME in the Third Street apartment, Celia read big Lindsey’s 
letter from Washington, while the boys went out to skate. 


' Why must we go into this again, my dear? You know what 
seems wise to me, for your own good and for the boys. If you are 
unhappy in Louisville, and find the care of the children so oner- 
ous, you can return to Mother. She would be delighted to have 
you. Then you would be relieved of much of the children’s care 
and would find time to paint and enjoy our friends. I am not 
unsympathetic with the unpleasant situation you are in; in fact, 
I would be much happier tf you and the children were im 
Charleston. 

You surely know all my objections to your wild and over- 
emotional plan to go to Chicago and stay with Mrs. Panelli, And 
I'm sure I don’t have to say again that I think your mother is a 
charming, remarkable woman, and that I have respect for your 
father’s accomplishments, even if his work does seem a litle 
psychotic to my academic taste. 

However, I feel that that household is not the place for you 
now, nor for our boys, as you yourself have agreed many times. 
Dearest Celia, if you could see, as I can, your own growth and 
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development since you left home, you could understand what 
I feel about taking the children into that intense and unsettling 
—however stimulating—environment. Our separation and all 
the pressures of the War make matters sufficiently abnormal for 
the boys without plunging them into the emotional vicissitudes 
of your parents’ household. As good and fine as he is, you must 
admit that twenty-four hours with your father can make you 
behave like a manic-depressive yourself. 

As for your job in a store advertising department, or some 
shabby, bohemian art center, or whatever this institute is where 
you feel so confident of earning a handsome salary and express- 
ing yourself, I am at a loss to understand the advantages. In fact, 
I shudder to think of the ‘affectionate care’ you say that Lindsey 
and John would receive. With your mother teaching music, 
your father painting in his attic, or drinking with his extraor- 
dinary friends, and that curious (I will be conservative bere) 
servant taking her ease all over the house, I fail to see the loving 
attention you so glowingly describe. Would you, my darling, 
seriously consider leaving our boys in the care of that ill-trained, 
white slattern whom you call a housemaid? 

I love you, Celia, but I sometimes despaw of your ever grow- 
ing up! I try to tell myself, after a letter like your last one, that 
this fantastic scheme is simply the result of an unhappy mood, 
or temporary disaffection with your present difficulties. I know 
if L could be with you, 1 could calm the feelings that give rise to 
these wild proposals, and bolster your failing fortitude. 

At this distance, though, 1 can only remind you that you are 
thirty-two years old and that your furst responsibility—if not to 
your husband in Service——is to your children. I know it is not 
easy for a girl of your training and temperament fo take te- 
sponsibility, endure hardship and disappointment and perform 
uncongenial tasks. But you must face these things and see them 
through; and you will be better and happier for at. 

L know that you will, But, Celia, l am often frightened at your 
inconstancy. Just when we seém to have such a troublesome 
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question settled and you seem happily resolved to do the right 
thing for all of us, and 1 have achieved some peace of mind so 
I can do my part in the war effort knowing my family is well 
cared for—then, my darling, comes this mercurial, dangerous 
change of mood, 

But I do believe im your essential goodness and stability, and 
I know that you will do what you must for your family, and not 
subject the boys and me to the disasters you would invite if you 
went to Chicago. So, to make it easier for you, I have written 
Mother that you are coming home. It will make her very happy, 
Settle your fit of emotional distress and, of course, be a great re- 
lief to me to know that all is well with you. 

And now for one of those top secrets that 1 can’t tell you. I 
won't be in the Pentagon for the duration—or even until it’s fim= 
ished—the talk goes. That's all I can say. But, my darling, where- 
ver | am and whatever may happen, | want you to know how 
much easter it will be for me, knowing that you and the boys are 
at home. That you are in my home, waking up to see the mag- 
nolia leaves by our window as we have together, paimting in the 
garden sometimes, helping Mother, enjoying the boys and relax- 
ing in that atmosphere that has done so much for you. And you 
will be with Lindsey and John when they need you, as you should 
be and really want to be, I know. Next year Lindsey can enter 
the Academy, the fifth Lindsey Carver to prepare there, and 
about the seventh Carver, I believe. And John will be in the 
second grade with my old teacher, Miss Mattie. 

I know you'll forgive my sentimentalizing about all this, in 
view of the change [ll tell you about. 

Anyway, sweet, | expect to get to Louisville in two weeks, and 
we can talk it over. How I’ve wanted to see you! Two weeks 
more seems a long time, but the work has piled up so furiously 
on my desk that 1 won't have much time for pining. 

I think it would be wise and pleasant if you would write to 
Mother soon. She'll be very happy at the news of your return, 
and will want to hear from you. 
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Tell the boys V'll bring them something fine, and hug them 
for me in the meantime. Don’t call the Bollings or make any 
plans, L just want you this trip. . 


It was dark and the boys were still out. But Celia sat in the 
big chair, holding the letter, leadenly depressed. 

“I didn’t know how much I wanted to go home,” she mused, 
as her disappointment cut deep and destroyed the eager plans 
to paint that had excited her since the parade. “So he’s going 
overseas. Of course I can’t make him unhappy now by crossing 
him. He seems so right and so reasonable, and I seem so wrong 
and wild. Why can’t I accept this, and do what I must? He's 
right; I am like a child. He says no, and I’m ready to cry.” 

So, like a homesick child she gave way to dreams of Papa and 
Mama and home. The big old house, the music, the uproar, the 
marvelous talk all night, the laughter, the weird, darling people 
Papa brings home. And Hannah, with those slapping slippers. 

She yearned for the job at Marshall Field's, and to step again 
into the routine of home—a routine of unexpected excitements, 
long stimulations and satisfactions and the constant, bright-eyed 
hubbub of a houseful of people who work as they please and 
work hard. 

‘Little Lindsey wouldn’t be so quiet, and almost stuffy, if he 
were with Papa. And Papa and Johnny! Johnny, my darling 
little Wop. She remembered, laughing now with the irreverent 
viewpoint of home, how pained big Lindsey had been one night 
when she picked up the black-eyed Johnny, kissed him and 
called him, “my darling little Wop.” And Mother Carver's face 
still invaded her memory in a nightmarish image—an image 
which was now comic. ; 

What fun to go home and be alive again! To do what you 
can do, and not beat your brains out trying to do what you can't. 
To be right and loved again with Mama and Papa, and to sit 
around the old dining-room table with Papa and his—she 
stopped to look at the letter for Lindsey’s description of Papa’s 


“extraordinary friends.” 
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“You're damned right they’re extraordinary,” she thought in 
anger. “You stuffy, narrow-minded, tyrannical ass of a Charles- 
tonian. And Papa’s work is a little psychotic,.is it? The Chicago 
Museum doesn’t think so, and neither does the Whitney Mu- 
seum. Or the Metropolitan, for that matter. Why, Lindsey, you 
fool, you haven’t enough taste to see beyond the Blue Boy or a 
lace-paper Fragonard. 

“How in the name of God anybody could live with the pic- 
tures in that dim taupe and mahogany house in Charleston on 
that nice, crumbling, age-hallowed street! That’s what’s the 
matter with you, growing up with those monstrous damn pic- 
tures. Those family portraits must have been painted in tobacco 
juice. ; 
“Overemotional! Intense and unsettling environment! And 
deat Mother will be so happy. If you think I'm going back to 
live with that repressed, pale, watery-eyed, nasty old...” 

Celia stopped the one-sided. quarrel she was having with 
Lindsey, shocked at the violence of her rebellion just when she 
was sitting still to persuade herself to submission. - 

It occurred to her with a fresh rush of hope that sent her 
spirits soaring that she might go to Chicago anyway. She might 
break away from this judicious, oppressive domination and de- 
cide for herself. “It’s me who’s sitting out the War, it’s me who's 
taking care of the children, it’s my time while he’s gone. If he 
denies me this little respite, this time of work and refreshment, 
well I could, reaily, take it anyway.” 

She stood up, her nerves dancing with hope, and ran down- 
stairs to call the boys. She walked rapidly around the block, fol- 
lowing the sound of their skates until she saw them. 

In the gray cold dusk the sturdy elegance of the mansions 
she passed pleased her. She looked in the window of the Eldridge 
home, a stronghold of the past against the shabby and tawdry 
tide of rooming houses, apartments and tourist homes that were 
cutting into the rich and gracious atmosphere of Third Street. 
The Eldridge front room, indicated in the warm glow of early 
lamplight, gleamed handsomely with rose-back chairs, massive 
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mahogany and red damask at the windows. She could see old 
furnishings and the edge of a heavy gold picture frame. 

But next door, the great brick facade and heavy. masonry of 
a house bulging with circular rooms, dormer windows and other 
architectural whimsies stood in grand, sad contrast to a paper 
lampshade, a mohair sofa and coarse lace curtains in the window. 
A granite-fronted place, with high, flowing lines and a great 
oaken door showed from its front windows a monstrously shiny 
bedroom suite of waterfall walnut veneer, with a round, naked 
“modernistic’ mirror rearing above the dressing table. Celia 
could imagine the vivid blue, yellow-flowered. linoleum that 
covered the parquet floors, as clearly as she could see the pink 
rayon taffeta bedspread and the blue and yellow landscape print 
that shrieked from the flowered wallpaper. 

She passed the most magnificent house on the block, now 
renovated with the spurious dignity and sanctimonious refine- 
ment of a funeral home. Its lovely stone front was freshly sand- 
blasted and a great gold electric sign shed brilliance on the clean 
splendor of the stone, the clipped lawn and the shrub-lined walk. 
It seemed to smile the pious smile of the dulcet-voiced, stylish 
undertaker, to preen itself in its elegant order and “good taste.” 
It shone bright among the smog-grimed fronts of the other big 
houses. 

Celia fancied the other houses switched slattern skirts in 
shameless scorn before the affected airs and brand-new cleanness 
of the funeral parlor. They were great ladies gone to hell, and 
they flaunted their “Rooms for Rent” signs, their tacky flower 
boxes, their streaks of red and blue paint like mock carpets on 
their front steps, and the loud, tulip-shaped tin chairs on their 
porches. They'd rather be slatternly than pretentious and ridicu- 
lous with leering refinement and showy shine. 

One ot two comfortable and well-kept apartment houses stood 
stolid and unconcerned in unaffected utility. The Eldridge house 
was quietly, handsomely unaware of the changes, too firmly en- 
trenched in generations past to notice the vulgar to-do around 
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it—the sluttish commotion of run-down places or the raucous 
elegance of the funeral home. 

The symbols of change excited her. The colors and atmosphere 
of the darkening street smote her with meaning and called up 
bright images again. Her mood was buoyant. 

She beckoned to the boys and waited for them, thinking: to- 
night I won't get in a frenzy and push them around, because I 
think we'll get out of this mess. She remembered in quick agony 
of remorse those tired, suffocating nights when, her day’s work 
finished, she had called them in. Exhausted, disgusted and 
smothered by the day’s monotonous, idiot, dirt-fighting chores, 
she would look in love at their dear, dirty faces. Lindsey, gravely 
handsome beneath the soot, a little-boy replica of big Lindsey’s 
ash-blond patrician good looks, but with an endearing trace of 
her mother’s warmth lighting the bones of his face. And 
Johnny, flashing, facile and excitable, just like Papa. Johnny 
alway ran in, even at six, treating her to a Latin pantomime of 
greedy delight over the smell of spaghetti, soup or gingerbread. 
And Lindsey would smile his smile like her mother’s. She would 
love them with all her heart, and with a wringing guilt that 
she was ever cross with them. 

They wouid sit down, the three of them gayly laughing and 
talking. Then, somehow, the day’s hateful, grinding frustrations 
would rise up in meanness and hostility she couldn’t control. 
Sometimes a very little thing would release it. Johnny would 
talk so loud his voice would make her jump and tremble. Or 
Lindsey would drop a fork clattering on his plate. She would 
warn herself that these were not offenses, not to take out her dis- 
tress on them. 

But at these times she was like two women—one a strident 
shrew who would goad them to rage and rebellion, and the other 
a loving mother who watched the first with horror. It might 
end in tears all around, and a scene that shamed her when the 
little boys would apologize and comfort her. And after she 
tucked them into bed, smiling and reconciled and tender, she 
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would collapse in the living room, sick with shame at her cruelty. 
She would insist to herself, “I won't do it again, I won't, I won't.” 
But she knew she would. 

And I will, too, she admitted tonight, if I don’t get out of this. 
IF can’t be good when everything’s so wrong for me. I have-to get 
in a situation where it’s better for me. Just a year or two at home 
would help; then we’d ail be all right. 

We ought to go to Chicago. Perhaps I can make Lindsey see 
it when he comes. He must understand that you can’t make a 
cook and a scrubwoman out of an artist. She smiled in the dusk 
as the boys approached, to think of what Lindsey would say if 
she called herself an artist. The gentle deprecation, the careful 
review of what he called her “career” with a satirical inflection, 
and the sensible appraisal of her prospects to become a real 
painter. She didn’t mind his deprecation any more, and she 
thought he might be quite right in thinking her merely talented. 
But still... - 

It would be so good to get home where they talked unabashed 
about “creative work” and the sacred duty of each one to do the 
work it was in him to do. She could hear Papa, leaning toward 
her passionately, “But, Celia, are you mad? Such a gift from God 
and you spill it out over the kitchen stove! Such a fire, a vitality, 
and those big, beautiful hands that painted my apple”—here he 
would wave his stubby arms at the ruddy still life she had done 
for him at eighteen—‘“you mop the kitchen with them? Such a 
spirit, such an eye for the truth around you, and you smother 
your heart and close your eyes because this man loves you thus? 
Love! What does he know of love? He loves himself, his little 
self which grows bigger, he thinks, if he swallows and devours 
you. Such a meanness! Cry! Weep! You should. Am I right, 
Mama?” 

Mama would smile and say, “Well, Luigi, you are a little hard 
on her. Of course Celia should be painting. But she is not the 
first girl to give up her work for a husband, They will work it 
out somehow. When the boys are bigger, perhaps; or when she 
and Lindsey are older and more tolerant. Stop crying, Celia. You 
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and Papa are always crying, Sometimes I’m sorry for poor Lind- 
sey.’ 

Celia laughed, remembering her last week at home and Papa's 
roating reproaches and Mama’s smiling good sense and serene 
assutance that “they will work it out somehow.” 


Celia was right. It was a good supper time, for she was hope- 
ful. They whooped when she said Daddy was coming in two 
weeks with presents, They dried the dishes and sang and danced 
around the table. They took their own baths, and tonight Celia 
didn’t mind that they weren’t really clean. 

When they were abed, she asked them how they would like 
to spend a yeat in Chicago with Papa and Mama Panelli. Lind- 
sey’s eyes grew bright and he smiled cautiously as he thought it 
over. Johnny sang, jumped up and down on the bed and jerked 
and writhed through a repertoire of imitations of Papa that 
enchanted Celia. 

Then she quieted them, and when they begged her, she drew 
funny pictures of Papa and Hannah shouting at each other in 
the kitchen, of Mama and the fat little girl who came for a 
music lesson and cried when the big dog licked her face. 

_ Back in the kitchen to finish putting the dishes away, Celia 
began to think feverishly how she might make Lindsey see her 
way. She couldn’t devise an approach or persuasion that seemed 
feasible. So she re-examined her earlier idea of going anyway. 

Then she cringed before’ the conflict that she knew would 
ensue. Celia couldn’t understand how Lindsey managed to put 
such pressure on her, or just where the screws fit that he always 
turned to make her come around. 

He would be coldly, quietly talkative. She would try to be 
calmly determined and equally reasonable. But somewhere in 
the struggle she always broke down, failed to find answers to his 
arguments and floundered into desperate tears and angry ~ 
epithets. 

Then Lindsey would be cold again, and composed and hurt 
in his dignified way. Unable to endure the sustained eo ‘and 
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his unhappiness, she would be wrong, sorry and abject, and make 
wild promises to behave docilely and sensibly. 

Now she remembered that the cycle of struggle would be 
tesolved in bed, This too, lately, was as distasteful as the other 
prospects. Once a physical reconciliation had been so satisfying 
that she would be happy in his viewpoint for months. But now 
she remembered the effort to be loving and yielding. She had let 
him love her and she had endured it, waiting for her reward in 
his happiness and subsequent kindness and affection, 

Now is the time, she told herself, to understand this and to 
decide. She saw that her Chicago move might amount to a de- 
. cision about their love and what it was worth. Maybe, she re- 
flected, you can’t stay in love forever with frustration and dis- 
appointment. ¥ 

She wondered, very carefully, how she would feel if Lindsey 
were killed. She knew she would grieve the loss of valuable 
qualities—the intelligence, the discipline, the integrity. And she 
would rue the destruction of a rather fine-wrought, healthy 
physical man. But.she wondered, searchingly, if she would feel 
bereft and lost. She was frightened at the idea that he might die 
and that, too late, she would see that she Joved him as wholly as 
she had ten years ago, and would be lost, remorseful and sad 
forever. 

Well, she couldn’t tell. ake 

She remembered the parade and her picture. But now she was 
tired and didn’t feel like trying a sketch tonight. “What's the 
use?” she asked herself angrily. “I just get started and steamed 
up and have to leave it for dish washing. It makes the housework 
so much more hateful when I’m trying to paint and can’t.” But 
the parade images persisted and the stirring male soldier forms 
and faces disturbed her. 

“Oh-—him!” She smiled to herself, thinking of the other one. 
This vulgar, simple, ridiculous, graceful one with his remarkable 
aptitude for love. I'd like to see him now, the fool, she mused 
fondly. Nobody would understand this but Papa, and I wonder 
if I could tell him about it. 
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Darling, impossible one who obsessed me. I was almost gone, 
she marveled, frightened to think of their last meeting and all 
the heedless other times which had led her, finally, to the last 
encounter. 

Thank God it’s over. The Carvers would be proud of me. It 
made her shudder a little, the mention of the Carvers in the same 
breath with that one! 

She went in to run her bath, languid and yearning a little to 
think of him, but glad to be out of it. 

“Celia,” Lindsey would say, “you have an incorrigible pen- 
chant for inferiority.” If Lindsey ever confronted this impossible 
object of her penchant—well, Celia shuddered again, fiercely 
relieved that it was over, such as it was. 

Her bath was interrupted by the phone. She hurried, wet and 
towel-swathed to answer it, expecting with a thudding heart that 
Lindsey was calling about orders out. 

But it was the deeper voice, musically full as she remem- 
bered it, and now tentative and expectant. She could see him 
inside a phone booth, his brown eyes staring at the close wall 
as he listened for her voice again. (“Gosh, I got a thrill!” he 
would say, later.) 

“Sweetie pie,” he said. “I mean that, sincerely.” 

Oh, God, she protested. Sincerely he means it; I am his sweetie 

ie. 
“Thanks,” she replied. 

“How about a beer?” 

“Oh, no. I can’t leave the boys.” 

“I think about you all the time.” 

“It’s useless. You said you wouldn't call any more.” 

“T couldn't help it.” 

“Well, Red, this is all. I’m going to hang up. And don’t call 
me again, really.” 

“Til be up in half an hour.” 

“Oh, no. Absolutely not!” 

“How come? Company?” 

“No—oh, vo!” That’s right, she sneered at herself, be sute to 
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let him know you're all alone. “But I’m awfully busy. And we're 
through.” 
“I haven't seen you for six days.” 

“I can’t see you again. I mean it. Now, good-bye.” Her voice 
was caressing, and she couldn’t seem to help it. 

“See you in half an hour, baby.” His voice was jubilant, and 
he hung up. 

Celia imagined his departure from the phone booth, his ruddy, 
comic face smiling as he ducked to clear the doorway. She fol- 
lowed the tense grace of his long, slightly stooped body as he 
strode across a juke joint to the cigarette girl. There’d be the 
usual business as he bought cigarettes. She could see the kind- 
ling response of the soldier-jaded little cashier as Red ap- 
proached and gave her a quick going-over. He would make a 
few insouciant verbal passes and a thorough visual appraisal. He 
would crane his neck over the counter to raise his eyebrows at 
her legs, leer at her seat and regard with open-faced pleasure 
her sharply trussed-up breasts. Then he’d purse his lips in ap- 
proval at her mouth and laugh into her startled eyes. 

By that time all her stock of soldier-repeilent wisecracks would 
be exhausted. She would be rattled, pleased, outraged and defi- 
nitely softened up. 

It was the old routine that leads but to the bed. He would 
depart laughing, and the girl would call out to him, “You just 
wait till my boyfriend gets home. He don't like you fresh Gls 
hanging around!” 

Red would favor her with a parting leer and a promise to 
try again, and eagerly make his way to Celia. 

Finishing her bath, Celia reflected with pleasure on the long 
procession of eager girls and women who had succumbed to his 
biandishments. She pondered the quality that had seduced wait- 
tresses, beauticians, salesgirls, a bemused wife or two, a literate 
ptivate secretary, and a schoolteacher on vacation. She knew of 
that many, at least, from his conversational memoits. 

He drinks too much. He’s absurdly ugly, according to rational 
standards. He’s been married twice and disastrously. He’s a 
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clown. He knows no more than a truck driver needs to, and 
never will. 

But here he comes and I am melting with happiness and 
hurrying to get into a dress that buttons up the back for the 
yery fear of him. 

However, the doorbell rang before she could get the dress 
off the hanger and her underclothes out of a drawer. So she 
slipped into a robe that zipped up the front to open the door. 

He. eased in, smiling from ear to ear, and took off his cap. 
She smiled at the stiff, short brush of red hair again. She tried 
to greet him lightly, but her voice was a whisper when she said, 
“Hello.” 

As Celia backed away, he advanced to her and took her in his 
arms slowly, lightly, and with that unnerving blend of con- 
fidence and reverence that was characteristic. His embrace was 
expert and practiced, and terribly heady to her. As he gently 
drew her closer, with firm certainty, and a nice sense of climax 
before the kiss, she closed her eyes and thought, “Here is a man 
who knows what he’s got when he has a woman in his arms.” 

He held her and kissed her for a long time, so. that she. was 
aware of how he had missed her, and, as always, of how tare and 
sweet she was to him. 

She had met him at a beer party at a neighbor’s—another ac- 
quaintance who confirmed Lindsey's judgment of her taste for 
inferiority. Celia had laughed at Red’s engaging, comic approach 
and party pretense of interest in her. He was said to be “carrying 
on a sight” with Mrs. Fane, a forty-two-year-old divorcee who 
had “lost her head” since the soldiers came to town. 

Celia had enjoyed the party, a rather ribald, beery evening 
that refreshed her after so many proper years in Charleston and 
the months in Louisville when Lindsey was at Fort Knox and 
after he went to Washington. They had seen a few “nice people” 
his cousins knew in Pee Wee Valley; but when he left she had 
been too overworked and hard-pressed to see them, accept their 
hospitality and entertain them in return. 

Then Red had dropped by one night to “chew the fat.” She-was 
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amused, and at times intrigued by her “grease monkey” from 
Bowman Field, after such a long time of the pale, acceptable 
friends of the Lindseys. She wanted to write Papa about him. 

He came again, and again. One night, after they had a few 
beers he brought, she found that his laughing pursuit was wear- 
ing down her defenses. She stood up to see him to the door, and 
he wajked around a table to stand smiling down at her. He stood 
there in an attitude of cautious hope and desire, close to her, 
very gentle and watchful. Celia felt strongly attracted to him, but 
quite sure of herself, and curious to see how he would proceed. 
She expected a precipitate pass at some obvious objective. So 
she was disarmed and defenseless when he gently stroked her 
curls and put one arm around her waist, kissing her cheek tenta- 
tively. Then he slowly kissed her closed lips, like a boy with his 
first girl. A very gifted boy. 

That was my undoing, she remembered. If he had lunged at 
me like some of. Lindsey’s friends or as expetienced men usually 
do, I would have ordered him off the place and avoided the 
whole entanglement, she decided. But he kept coming, and his 
appeal to her grew. He talked of love, and she saw that he did 
love her very much in his way. For her part, she loved his loving 
her and, gradually, other things about him, too. And these things 
she would dweil on, to drive away her feeling of guilt and shame 
at engaging in such a common liaison—or almost liaison. 

He had a genius for love. He loved children, kittens, his pilot, 
a major who was a “right guy,” puppies, the truck drivers who 
were his peacetime friends in Cleveland. Above all, he loved his 
second wife, a strange, inarticulate girl who must have loved 
him, too. She was married again, and Celia sat for hours as he 
talked of her, their quarrels, their misunderstandings locked in 
dumb and angry silence, their mute, agonized patting at last. 

Then she would lose patience with thé childish enmity he 
often felt, a counterpart of his deep need and capacity for love. 
She understood how this high-strung, ardent man, uncultivated 
and ignorant, could only hate when his outreaching for loving 
communication was rebuffed. She was appalled at the savage 
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bitterness with which he spoke of the arrogance of some of the 
pilots and officers, the double cross a friend had dealt him. And 
she was sad at his cynicism over women who “string along for 
what they can get out of you.” She wished he would someday find 
a true love. 

His idiom was fascinating to her, as was the hedonism which 
he so candidly advocated. It never occurred to him that he might 
offend her with the artless candor of his talk. And he never did. 

In his arms once, she sighed after his kiss. He took her face 
in his hands and looked at her in admiration. 

“You've got up such a heat,” he said. 

“What?” 

“You're so hot. You've got up such a heat. My baby.” 

“Oh.” What is this language of the whorehouse he brings to 
me like a man with a love poem? 

Again, he would say, “Oh, Celia, I've just got to get in bed 
with you and love you like I want to.” 

She was scared at this uninhibited and amoral simplicity. 
And, sometimes, more scared that she accepted it so sweetly in 
the spirit in which it was offered. He urged her to go to a hotel 
with him, and she refused with sincere horror, and even more 
sincere longing. Well, how about a furnished room? When he 
saw that it was useless and that she couldn't be had in her own 
apartment, either, he played with her and laughed at her te- 
actions to his proposals. 

“There’s nothing to me,” he rhapsodized, “like a rainy day, a 
fifth of whiskey and a furnished room.”.And Celia watched him, 
charmed and horrified, imagining his day-long, night-long revels 
with some love Jess timorous and confused than she was. 

His freedom from ideas previously imposed on her was a con- 
stant source of interest and wonder to her. At home, they be- 
lieved in chastity and restraint, and above all, loyalty to married 
love. Or so she was taught. Even Papa, she gathered, frowned on 
unbridled physical living, though he was a lusty man who didn’t 
expect too much of human frailty and, indeed, expected people 
to enjoy the flesh God gave them. But from his talk she figtired 
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that he did impose on the lustiest people enough resistance to 
temptation and carnal enticements at least to make a fall a fairly. 
rare and exciting event. It was a kind of Epicurean theory. And 
in Charleston, Lindsey imposed on her an intelligently ration- 
alized Puritan conventionality. So Red’s unabashed pursuit of 
Jove was an endless marvel to her. 

She began to love his kindness and quick sympathy. She was 
also seduced in her heart by his compléte eagerness to please her, 
to give in to her and make her happy. He thought, as far as he 
thought about anything, that they could get married. He was un- 
moved by her arguments that she could not leave a husband and 
uproot and jeopardize her children. The idea of going to bed 
with her every night was so alluring that he could see no diffi- 
culties in the way of it. 

“Well, chen, Red, you know I don’t love you that much,” she 
insisted periodically, to keep the record straight. Sometimes, her 
heart meiting, she almost wished she could. It would be so easy 
to make him happy, the lost little boy. “This isn’t anything last- 
ing. It’s just because I am unhappy and you are lonesome. I love 
you, yes, tonight and in a way. But not the way people love each 
other who marry.” 

But when she was passionate under his kiss, and drove him 
away, he was convinced that this was all the Jove they needed 
to carry them idyllically through a lifetime. 

“Who you think you kiddin?” he would ask. 


Tonight, she pulled at last away from his kiss and made him 
sit down. 

“Red, I'm going away.” She wasn’t sure, but to say so would 
help settle this, anyway. “Lindsey wants me to go to Charleston, 
but I'm going to my own family in Chicago instead.” 

“Well, you gotta right to, if you want to. Chicago’s not so far 
from here.” 

“It’s too far fot you to come.” 

“They still got planes and trains up there. He don’t want you 
to go to your own folks, does he?” 
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“No.” 

“Whassa matter with that joker? Don’t he want you to do 
anything you want to do?” 

Celia looked in affection at him and determined that she 
would sketch and paint that bony, perversely attractive head and 
irregular face. He had a beautiful long nose, set incongruously in 
a whimsically receding brow and jaw. She felt in her fingers the 
long, pure pencil line of the nose and the light, quick tracery to 
capture the big mouth. She had thought his brown eyes most 
interesting, but tonight, thinking of a portrait, she decided that 
his mouth, with a little down line at one corner and its tremulous 
Jack of composute, was the feature that showed his quality most 
clearly—his vulnerable need of love, his angry hostility, his 
childish inconstancy and his sweet sensuality. 

“Red,” she answered him, “maybe the trouble is with me.” 

“Not in my book. If we was miatried, you could do any 
damned thing you pleased, and I'd be proud of you.” 

“Oh, darling!” He delighted her, “But it wouldn’t be like that. 
It never is.” 

“I don’t see how come. I love you. And if I love you I want 
you to be happy. It’s simple.” 

“I’m really not a good wife. I’m not a very good emotional 
complement for a man like Lindsey, or any man, I suppose.” 
She was thinking out loud, partly to get it thought out, and 
partly to talk and keep him where he was. “You know, I'm 
really a failure—as a female.” _ 

“Honey!” he was comically quick to protest, a leer spreading 
over his face as his eyes tfaveled from her black curls to her 
mouth, her big breasts and the curve of her knees under the robe. 

“No,” she stopped him, “really. A good female is more passive 
and complementary, and less self-assertive. She shouldn't want 
much outside of a man. A good marriage ought to be a constant 
response and yielding to a man. And a good female is happy so.” 

“{ wouldn’t want no doormat for a wife.” 

“Well, a woman doesn’t have to be a doormat. But she 
shouldn't have a lot of drive and force and urge outside of’ her 
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husband and home. He needs her there, pliable and yielding. He 
wants to dominate and control and change her. And she should 
be happy to grow and change in him, as he uses and directs her. 
That response to him is quite a function, you know. I guess it’s 
a very satisfying life for the right kind of women. 

“We all start out that way, in love. It is so lovely to give in 
and be dominated. And it is a fine thing for a lifetime, in some 
cases. But some women need a lot more, too, aside from sex 
and children. They can’t go back on themselves, for long. They 
can’t be changed. And a man’s driving, terrible determination 
to change you ...” She was talking to him from the depths of 
her distress. 

Feeling it, he interrupted. “I wouldn't change you, baby. I—I 
never saw anyone like you. Why, you're the most finest, loveli- 
est...” he floundered for expression, his face twisted with 
earnestness. “Why, you never asked me for a thing. You never 
wanted a Goddamn thing outa me. You never lied to me, or 
worked me, or cheated on me...” 

“No, I just cheated on Lindsey. But not quite, you know, so I 
don’t have to tell him. I’ve kept safe, technically.” 

“Well, that guy! He don’t treat you right. And me, you don't 
give me no claim on you. Hell, you're so damned straight about 
it,” his face twisted again, as he was confused in admiration at 
her honesty and exasperated at his frustrated lack of claim on 
her. “But if you were mine, my own, and you took a notion to, 
well if there was anybody else, you'd let me have it straight.” 

Celia looked in love at his face, now drawn with tension, as 
they gave up the confusing talk. He watched her in awareness 
that decision and climax were before them. He felt it first, that 
somehow in the obscurity of her troubled talk, she had come 
closer to him and had turned away from ber husband, that a tie 
was almost severed. And it caused her to love him a little more, 
his characteristic intuition of what had happened before she 
realized it. 

She felt lightly and coolly cut off from Lindsey, floating elated 
in a cloud of freedom and expectancy. 
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“I do love you, Red,” she smiled at him, still holding him off. 
“Right now, I do. It doesn’t mean that I'll keep on loving you, or 
that I could stand you very long. But I do.” 

Why not, she wondered, take it while it’s sweet and hot? Why 
not yield at this summit of feeling, when I really do love every- 
thing he feels, and that he actually is, right now? This is enough 
for tonight. This is the time to take something to remember, 
forgetting the Charleston strictures of cold and alien people who 
don’t feel or know. 

What do they know about what I feel? What do I know about 
what is right in love until I feel it as we feel it now? I could give 
in to him tonight, when he’s more than he'll ever be again, lov- 
ing me now. When the ambivalence of his feelings is hotly re- 
solved in desire. When all of generosity, sympathy and un- 
selfishness that struggle in his nature are flooding to a crest, and 
all the frightened vindictiveness, defensive antagonism and 
man-cruelty are submerged in passion and tenderness. 

If there is any valid feeling between a man and woman, here 
it is, trembling on his face, and swelling inside me. 

So she Jet him have his way. It wasn’t as he had said, “the way 
I want to love you,” but it was better than anything she could 
remember. 

How endeating his slow, careful seductions and his gentle 
advance into love. How sweet his care that she should be happy, 
as he watched her face, kissed her and murmured to her. And, 
as he felt her grow urgent and-wrung with love, how sure and 
triumphant his easy mastery at last. 

Afterward, lying beside her, he tried to tell her. She was 
touched to the heart that in ecstatic repletion, his soft eager 
concern was for her, that she should be happy and not sorry. It 
reminded her of Lindsey’s satisfied evenings, when he would 
smile and say, “I’m so happy now, darling. You are my own 
sweet girl again.” 

Red kept saying, “My baby, you are my baby. My own baby.” 
The dear, barren, inatticulate poverty of his talk! That was all 
he could say. And that was enough. 
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It was fate, but he embraced her again, tentatively and with 
the sensitive consideration that had seduced her. And he stayed a 
long time. 

Later, alone and serene and happy beyond any previous no- 
tions she had entertained about adultery, she wondered where 
were the guilt and shame she should be feeling. But she was 
buoyantly at rest, drowsily alive with well-being. 

And as she went to sleep she knew with calm happiness that 
she was free to go to Chicago. 


22 Shirley Jean 


SHIRLEY JEAN sat on the linoleum rug in the bedroom and sang 
a song of Daddy. : 

She sang, “Oh the Daddy and the Daddy and the Daddy. 
When he comes he comes and hollers. And he laugh-es and he 
laugh-es and he hides the Hershey bar. And he runs up the steps 
to his four-years old girl. And she runs and jumps and he catches 
her. And he throws her up and makes the air fly. And he catches 
her and screaming and the laughing and the screaming. 

“And the four-years old girl is his bootiful boo. And his kisses 
they ate scratches. And his whiskers are like grass. His face is a 
scree atid a scree. And they laugh and with the screaming and up 
she goes and makes the air fly. 

“And he shaves and sings his song and makes a shave face 
and a shave face. And she finds the Hershey bars from the PX. 
And the Saturday night and the show and the dark and they go 
to Joe’s. The four-years old girl sticks her tongue in the bubbles 
and the mama and the daddy laugh. 

_ “And the Daddy and the Daddy and the Daddy. He will go 
and kill them bastards. He will go in a boat in the water and 
come to the War and the Daddy will kill them. He will mash 
them in his tank and they cannot shoot him. He will throw 
away their gun and throw them up in the air and make the air 
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fly. He will not catch them and they will fall and blood in pieces 
on the ground. And the yellow sonsabish. The little ones them 
sonsabish the bowleggeds bowleggeds the Daddy will blow them 
and shoot them like they done. 

“And them looeys he will find them. He will bust em in the 
mouth and bust em in the mouth. He will show them and fight 
on them. And the general in the jeep. He rides abouncin and 
abouncin on his ass on his ass all over the Forth Knox Forth 
Knox. And the little general bastard he will bust im in the 
mouth. The wars over bud see, over bud over bud over bud. And 
he will bust em in the mouth and put the looeys in the guard- 
house. And he will mash em in the tank, the tank, the tanky tanky 
tank. And the amfibial will run over them and the double-track 
and half-track and the jeep and the peep. And for Chrissake and 
fhe Daddy and the Daddy. And for Chrissake and the little looey 
jerk. Amfibial amfibial amfibial, 

“And the Forth Knox and the niggers ain’t so bad. And the 
niggers laughs and sings. And the niggers and the niggers and 
the niggers. And they go back where they come from where they 
come from where they come from. And for Chrissake and the 
Goddamn and the sonsabish. And for Chrissake-and the God- 
damn and the sonsabish. And them yellow bastards and the 
looeys and the-general in the jeep. And the Forth Knox and the 
general and the sonsabishybishybish.” 

Shirley Jean murmured the Daddy words over and over. She 
smiled to herself as she sat on the floor, singing the song and 
tearing up last week’s funnies into little bits for piles that she 
fitted over the orange triangles in the brown linoleum. 

She was enraptured with her song. Her voice hummed and 
swelled in her little breast and then sailed out into the air around 
her with a lovely sound—the clear, thin, flower-textured sound 
of a little-girl song. She sang again, to feel the surging feel when 
you begin the singing inside where it sounds big and buzzes, and 
then the clear, high music it becomes when it gets outside. and 
floats all around. : 

She heard the phone ting downstairs and heard Mama’s slip- 
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pets slap-slap as she left Lil's bedroom to answer it and talk to 
Daddy. And she knew that Daddy was leaving Forth Knox to 
come home to his four-yeats old girl. So she sang again, “And 
the daddy comes and hollers and he throws her in the air and 
she screams and all the laughing and they tell about Daddy’s 
girl. A good girl and the new shoes, And they smell the good 
new shoes and she is his bootiful boo. And he loves her and she 
fools him and pulls the hair on his arm. And the daddy hollers 
with a broaring, with a broaring and a booling and a baby cry. 
And she laugh-es and she laugh-es and he swings her by the legs. 
And the screaming and the screaming.” 

Shirley Jean lowered her voice to a whispering and murmur- 
ing for the secret Daddy words of the night talks when she was in 
bed. For Mama would soon be slap-slapping up the stairs and 
might hear the ugly words. : 

“Oh the Chrissake and the Goddamn and the.sonsabish. Oh 
them bastard japs and the general kick his Goddamn ass. And 
it's murder and it's murder and no kiddin. And the Daddy and 
the Forth Knox and the Hershey bar. And Rinso white. And the 
Chrissake for the tittle-tattle gray and the Supersuzz and you 
ain’t kiddin.” 

She paused to listen for Mama’s coming, and her lictle mouth 
dropped open with dismay to see Mama already standing in the 
door. Mama had heard the secret song of the bad words and 
Shirley Jean was frightened. Mama just stood there looking at 
her and her eyes were big. And she kept standing there. Mama 
would wash her mouth out with lifeboo soap. Shirley Jean’s 
mouth filled with the violent taste of soap, and ran with horrid 
spit so that she had to swallow the bad taste. And Mama just 
stood there. 

Finally Mama said, “Daddy called he couldn't get no Hershey 
bar, but he’s bringin you some Oh Henrys.” 

“Can I wear my new shoes?” Shirley Jean asked in a small 
voice, waiting for the soap business. She ventured to add, “Can 
we go to the show?” 

“No, hon, we ain’t goin anywhere tonight,” Mama said, talk- 
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ing in a curious way as if she weten’t thinking about it. “Daddy 
has to go back to the Fort early and get up at five to catch his 
ride with Bud.” . 

“And no Sunday?” asked Shirley Jean. She was so sorry she 
thought she would cry. When Daddy didn’t stay for Sunday, 
there was no playing in the bed, no walk in the park, no beer 
at Joe’s. She decided to cry, and allowed the woe to climb slowly 
into her throat, her eyes and her face. It was a good, bawling cry 
and she howled, waiting for Mama to take her in her lap and say 
nice things and rock her a little. 

Mama walked actoss the floor, leaned over and smacked her 
across the shoulder so that she fell over and scattered the neat 
triangles of paper bits. Shirley Jean was so surprised she didn’t 
make any more noise. She got up and sat in her little red chair 
and whimpered, watching Mama. 

Mama didn’t look at her at all. She went to the kitchen, slap- 
ping her slipper heels as she walked and calling sharply behind 
her, “Git in the bathroom and turn on the hot water and start 
your bath. Daddy’ll be home in about an hour, and I don't want 
no more of your noise.” 

Shirley Jean beat it to the bathroom and turned on the water. 
She leaned way over the tub to put the stopper in, mashing her 
fat little stomach against the edge of the tub. The reaching and 
the mashing seemed to push a bitter grief of hurt feelings up 
into her throat again. Mama had never smacked her like that 
before. Mama was almost always slow and smily and quiet. 

Shirley Jean re-savored the jolting smack, felt desolate and 
bereft, and let the tears roll and the howls ride through the 
steamy air of the bathroom. She pondered her grief and worked 
up a luxuriant and comforting din of sobs and roars. 

Mama came in and picked her up and stood her on the johnny. 
Shirley Jean watched her, sobbing and tentative. She howled 
again and sobbed some more as Mama took off her dress and 
panties. And then Mama looked at her and said, “Quit that 
bawlin, hon, and let’s get dressed for Daddy. Kiss Mama.” . 

They hugged and kissed and it was nice and soft and reassur- 
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ing. Mama looked at her again and smiled her slow smile and 
pinched her hiney and lifted her into the tub. But Mama didn’t 
sing to her and didn’t let her do the wiggle-splash to get the soap 
off but once. When she took her out of the tub and dried her, 
Mama just smiled about once. Shirley Jean thought it wasn’t a 
very good bath. 

She thought maybe Mama was mad about the secret song, but 
‘she didn’t want to bring that up. She put her arms around 
Mama’s neck and patted Mama's heavy black hair and Mama 
hugged her and she felt better. 

Now Mama bathed herself and put on the black skirt and the 
blouse with the lace and black ribbon and her gold chain and 
Jocket. She brushed her hair shiny and lipsticked. Now her high 
heels clicked, and Shirley Jean felt happy again. Because Ma-. 
ma’s click heels and the slap-slippers in the closet meant that it 
was almost time for Daddy. 

Shirley Jean stood still—with the inward gathering of joy 
they felt as they waited for Daddy—while Mama brushed the 
permanent-wave curls in her hair, tied her sash and buckled her 
new black slippers. The new-shoe smell of just-creased patent 
leather rose deliciously about her and she smiled down at her 
feet. 

Mama set the table in the kitchen and stirred the ice cream. 
Shirley Jean went and sat on the hall steps to wait for Daddy. 
She didn’t sit three flights down on the concrete steps outside, 
because it would get her pink rayon panties black. 

The door opened and there were thud-steps coming up the 
first flight. She waited for Daddy to call out “Where is my 
bootiful. boo?” but there was no call; so she knew it wasn’t 
Daddy. She sat straight and still, waiting for the door to open 
again, squeezing down the joyful joy and smiling to herself to 
keep all the good feeling until Daddy called and she ran to meet 
him and the hollering and laughing could begin. 

She peered over the banisters and saw a sand-colored head and 
khaki shoulders, and realized with a sinking feeling that it was 
Daddy. She was dashed by his quiet arrival. But she stood up and 
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called him and skipped down the steps. And Daddy said, 
“Where’s my girl?” but not very loud, and she ran faster. The 
slick new shoe soles slipped on a step and Shirley Jean fell on her 
little fanny on the landing. Daddy burried up the second steps 
and picked her up. 

Her elbow was skinned, and it was quiet and not like always. 
She put her face against his shoulder and cried. And Daddy 
said, “Well, did my girl bop herself on the hiney? Never mind, 
sweetie pie, it don’t hurt now, does it?” 

So they came into the apartment and made a to-do over her 
fall. Daddy kissed Mama a long kiss and they didn’t say much. 
He whacked Mama a little whack on the fanny and she smiled. 
‘Then he and Shirley Jean sat on the daybed to play and holfer- 
talk to Mama in the kitchen, and it was better. Shirley Jean 
climbed into his lap and rubbed her cheek against his face, but 
it was smooth and not a scree. 

“Daddy, you gonna shave so I can watch you?” 

“I done shaved, baby. I got to go back out in the mornin and 
I don’t want to waste no time shavin.” 

Shirley Jean thought she might cry some more about the 
shave and Daddy going back. But then he saw her shoes and 
they had a big holler-talk about that, so she felt better. Then, 
Daddy just reached in his pocket and took out the Oh Henry bar 
and didn’t let her look for where he hid it. It tasted good, but not 
as good as hidden Hershey bar. 

Daddy held her in his lap and stroked her leg with one big 
hand. He took her hand and kissed her fingers and squeezed 
them against his face, and she laughed and pinched a piece of his 
cheek. But he didn’t holler and make out like she hurt him. He 
just smiled at her, and held her tight and squeezed her hand on 
his cheek. 

- Then he dumped her on the sofa, upside down. She made a 
little scream, but they didn’t have a big play, for he Jeft her and 
went into the kitchen. She thought maybe she would cry, But 
she listened instead. 

“D'ja tell the kid?” he asked Mama. 
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“No. Looked like I couldn't get around to it. And—well—you 
know.” 

“Oh, sure. When you gonna tell her?” 

Mama shrugged and turned the steak. She said, “Now, I guess. 
You do it.” Daddy walked back to the sofa and put Shirley Jean 
in his lap again. She pushed her head on his cheek and settled: 
against him the way they fit each.other. 

“What you gonna tell me, Daddy?” she wiggled in anticipa- 
tion. 

“We been alerted,” his voice said, through her curls into her 
ear. It buzzed and tickled and she squealed a little. “We gonna 
be shipped out.” 

“To the War, Daddy?” 

“You bet.” 

“On the boat?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“And kill them:Nazis in your tank?” 

“You bet.” 

“And them yeller Japs?” 

“I dunno. Maybe.” 

“A long time, Daddy?” 

“Well, I dunno, baby.” 

“Are you gonna fight them Eyetalians?” 

“Can’t tell, doll-baby.” 

“Well, I wisht you was gonna stay here.” 

“You ain’t kiddin, Shirley,” Daddy said with a little snort, 
and held her tight again. “But you and Mama can go to the 
country.” 

“To Iowa?” 

“You bet. And see your grandpa.” 

Daddy got up and went to the kitchen again. He asked Mama 
how about a quick one. They both had a straight one and Daddy 
forgot to give Shirley Jean a Cocalo. 

It made her think about how they weren’t having a play and 
he would be gone Sunday. And no bed play in the morning. 
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And Mama had smacked her over and ruined her paper piles. 
It wasn’t right tonight; she didn’t want Daddy to go on the boat, 
away from Mama and her. 

_ She stood between them in the little kitchen, and felt a warm, 
sad wave of grief rise. She nursed it into her throat until the 
teats came. Then she let it come out in a loud, wet comforting 
cry noise. 

Daddy picked her up and said, “Whassa matter with Daddy's 
girl?” She blubbered at him, watching his face. “You dida’t 
give me no Cocalo,” she said. 

“Well for Chrissake. Can ya beat that?” said Daddy. He 
laughed briefly and went to the refrigerator and opened her 
Cocalo. 

Mama said, “Al, she’s not crying for a Coca-Cola. You know 
how it is with kids. She don’t know what’s the matter, and she 
cties for a drink. Drink your Cocalo, hon. We got steak and 
onions and apple pie and ice cream. Now, you get the burter and 
salt and pepper on the table for Mama.” 

Shirley Jean was comforted and interested. That was a long 
talk for Mama. It was funny for Mama to talk so much and for 
Daddy not to talk hardly any. 

She helped set the table, and looked at Daddy, expecting him 
to say she was his smart girl and wouldn't she bake him an up- 
side down cake. But he didn’t. And they had another drink and 
sat down to supper. 

“Al,” Mama said, “you shoulda heard the sang Shirley Jean 
was makin when I come upstairs from Lil’s this afternoon. It’s 
a crime a kid four years old should know such words. You gotta 
watch what you say before her.” 

-“No use to worry about that now,” Daddy answered. “Whad 
she say?” 

“A lotta stuff like a bum from Chicago says.” 

“Whadja say, baby?” he asked her. 

Shirley smiled at him, and with her mouth full of mashed 
potatoes began to chant the song with the lovely, bad and secret 
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words. She was elated at her daring and watched the amazement 
on Daddy’s face, the looks he looked at Mama, and the smile that 
started in his eyes. 

“And the Chrissake and the Goddamn and the sonsabish. And 
the little yeller bastards and them looeys and the general in the 
jeep. The general bouncin on his Goddamn ass all over the Forth 
Knox. And the Daddy and the Daddy and he bust em in the 
mouth. And the Chrissake and the Goddamn and the sonsa- 
bishybish.” 

She stopped and held her face tight, to hold the smiles and the 
laughs a minute to wait for Daddy. And he laughed and threw 
back his head and slapped his leg and roared. The room rocked 
and rang with the good feelings of funny. And Daddy said, “For 
Chrissake, can ya beat that? A kid four years old! Baby, yer too 
smart. Oh, ho, ho,” he was laughing again. 

“Well, Myra, ya gotta admit she’s s bright as a dollar. Where'd 
ya learn all that stuff, baby?” 

“I heard you, Daddy, I heard you!” Shirley Jean screamed. 

“Well, we asked you to sing it,’ Mama said. “And you don’t 
get the soap this time. But if ever I catch you saying such words 
again I'll burn you up. Suppose when we get home she was to 
sing some of that in fronta Pop? My God!” 

“What would Grandpa do?” 

“T hate to tell ya.” 

Daddy began to talk about the farm and Iowa, with the ducks 
and chickens and the big dog and the cows and the horse. Mama 
said he didn’t know nothing about the farm, and laughed at him. 
What, she wanted to know, does an auto mechanic know about 
corn and livestock and poultry in Iowa? And they all talked 
about it, and Mama said they would go on the train and Gtandpa 
would meet them in the old Ford, and wouldn’t he be glad to 
see his grandbaby again. And that there was puppies now and 
there'd be a baby calf in the spring. 

It made Shirley Jean happy like Christmas. 

But Daddy said, “Yeah, no steam heat, no johnny and no 
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beer.” Mama said that Shirley Jean didn’t need no beer, and she 
could wear a sweater and use her pottie when it’s cold. But 
Daddy said he couldn’t go off to the War and leave his little girl 
in the sticks without no beer. They laughed some more and then 
got up to do the dishes. 

Daddy threw her up and made the air fly, while Mama said 
aot to upset her supper. She screamed and pulled his hair and 
they started the long, laughing battle to get her to bed. 

It was a good night, after all. When she was in her cot in the 
bedroom, Daddy whispered to her to be his good girl while he 
was gone and he'd bring her back something swell, and send 
her pictures and letters. He would write her about the boat, and 
get his picture took and send it to her. She was not to say no 
more bad words. 

He kissed her and promised to wake her up before he left in 
the morning. And she hugged Daddy before he went out to 
Mama. Then Shirley Jean called him, because she didn’t have her 
bednight water. He brought the water, and Mama said, “Shut up 
now and go to sleep like a nice girl.” 

So Shirley Jean snuggled down on the cot and waited for the 
last part of ber Daddy night. This was the time when they 
talked and talked and he told Mama about Forth Knox and the 
Goddamn army and what them looeys said about the War. She 
lay in the dark with her eyes open, her body sleepy and her little 
mind tense and reaching to hear the things that Daddy said. 

She heard Daddy having a drink and Mama said no she’d heat 
up some more coffee for herself. Shirley considered calling for 
another drink of water, but she decided in favor of the listening. 
And they talked about her. 

“She's dropped off,” Mama said. Shirley thought her picture 
about dropping off. She was on her white cot in the big, warm 
dark and their voices murmured in to her, and she shut her eyes 
and dropped gently off the cot into the great, soft, browny dark 
and the browny sleep. But she wasn’t really ready to drop off yet. 
She just liked to think about it. 
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“She’s upset,” Mama went on. “I know I been actin funny to 
her ever since you called, and I shoulda told her, I smacked her 
for cryin and she’s tired, too. But she’s all right.” 

“Sure.” This was Daddy's voice. “Kids don’t worry much.” 

They didn’t say anything for a long time. And Shirley Jean 
waited until she thought it must be time to drop off, if they 
weren't going to talk. She marshalled in her mind the good 
things and the scary things she would think about while drop- 
ping off. Like letting her permanent grow out to have pigtails 
like Margaret O'Brine. And how she would be like the little girl 
in the show. Or Daddy going on the boat and fighting on them 
Germans, 

Or mairzie doats and doazy doe and a little gitl and a little 
lamb all fuzzy who deed divy together in Central Park. Would- 
nchoo. The white lamb would hand het the divy and she’d deed 
it, and get on all fours and prance about with him in the grass, 
Or when they got to Iowa. Iowa, the great, wide, blue place like a 
sky and the people kind of floating in it with puppies and calves 
and cornstalks and the snow sometimes. And the clean, the clean. 
Mama said Iowa just shines and little girls don’t never git dirty. 
She put her thumb in her mouth, and closed her eyes to invite 
the browny dark and drop off with visions of Iowa. 

Then she opened her eyes again, stretching them against the 
browny sleep, for they were talking. 

Daddy’s voice sounded like someone else. He was saying, “For 
Chrissake, how can I leave ya, Myra?” 

And Mama said, “I wanta ask you somethin, AI.” She sounded 
soft and low, like always at night. And Shirley Jean, wide awake 
now, snuggled in voluptuous anticipation of their talk. 

“I think we oughta have another kid,” Mama said. This was 
an idea that shattered the browny dark and the sleepy euphoria 
like a bright light or a ring of music. Shirley Jean listened with 
all her might to the sensational suggestion. 

“Are you kiddin?” Daddy demanded. “This ain’t no time to 
be talkin about another kid.” 

“Sure it is,” Mama said. “We should of before now. Shirley 
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Jean is going on five, and I’m twenty-four and you're nearly 
thirty. It’s time we got started on more family.” 

“Yeah,” said Daddy, louder. “Suppose—well, I don’t know 
how long I'li be gone. Suppose I never did get back?” 

“Then I never would have no little boy,” Mama replied calmly. 

“Well, suppose I come back all shot up or blind, or without no 
legs?” . 

“Oh, Al, that ain’t no way to talk,” Mama said. Shirley Jean 
felt fear at the things Daddy suggested. It grew bigger, enough 
for her to want to run out, jump in his lap, and hug him around 
the neck. But when Mama spoke, his words seemed like just 
talk, just grown-up talk that was not part of her world, that had 
no reality or fear for her. The little hortor faded into the limbo 
of other mistaken imaginings Mama could dismiss. 

“Suppose ya did come back hurt or crippled,” Mama was say- 
ing, as if it were not in the realm of things that happened. “We 
would be with Pop. He’s all by hisself now, and he needs us as 
much as we need to go there. It’s a swell place for kids, and if I 
have to take care of Shirley Jean, one more wouldn’t make no 
difference. And if you got hurt, why then, Al, there'd be three of 
us when you come home instead of just two.” 

“For Chrissake, Myra,” Daddy said, as if he liked what Mama 
said. But he added, “Look, kid, I don’t wanta leave ya that way 
by yourself out there in the sticks with no hospitals or doctors 
and just an old guy like your pop to look out for ya. Let’s wait on 
the rest of the family.” 

“My God, Al,” Mama said. “Everybody back there has their 
babies at home. We got a doctor. Old Dr. Welch brought seven 
of us without no trouble. It’s a good place for babies. G.I. bene- 
fits'll pay for it, and a baby don’t cost nothin in the country, 
anyway. Besides, ic would be that much more on the allotment 
check.” 

Shirley Jean wiggled again with excitement. She had never 
heard Mama talk so much and Daddy so little. She wondered 
where the babies come from. Mama said the stork brings rin 
Sue Anne said they come out of your Mama. 
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T used to be a baby, she thought, with a thrilling sense of im- 
portance and pleasure, She smiled tenderly in the dark, at herself 
as a baby. 

Daddy said something Shirley Jean couldn’t hear, and Mama 
didn’t answer. 

Now they stood by the bedroom door. Mama said, “Al, I hafta 
tell you like I told Shirley Jean. I know it don’t mean nothin to 
you, but I was raised different. And I feel like God will take care 
of you and bring you back safe. You're a good boy, and shouldn’t 
nothin happen to you. And you'll be protected.” 

Daddy put his hands on Mama's face and said, “Kid, there 
ain't nobody like you.” 

Shirley Jean thought pleasantly of God. He was like a cloudy 
thing over lowa. He was a great big, vague fellow and his face 
was a white place with a smile. And he smiled and people was 
took cate of. 

Shirley Jean watched from the darkness, Mama was looking 
smnily and sleepy with heavy eyes, She turned her head to Daddy 
in her slow way so that the light made her teeth shine. They 
shone like the beads in Lil’s necklace. Then Daddy. loved Mama 
in his arms and kissed her and covered up the shine. 

They were coming to the bedroom. Shirley Jean put her 
thumb in her mouth and snuggled down. She dropped softly off 
into the browny dark. 


23 Flick 


FLICK stood at the wide concrete steps of the red brick Penden- 
nis. It was coldly handsome with its stone veranda, concrete rail- 
ing and restrained flanges of stone over the tall doors and win- 
dows. It was a flat-faced, dignified, big building, spreading itself 
as far as it needed for architectural spaciousness befitting its 
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select calm dominance of the crowded block of Walnut between 
Third and Second Streets. A small hotel across the street, dingy 
offices and shops crowding around, and a bright-lit and busy 
service station at the corner all seemed to make way for the quiet, 
assured superiority of the Pendennis. 

And so stood Flick, one lizard pump hooked over the first 
concrete step, waiting with easy physical poise, quietly plush 
and smart and superior. She, too, was dominant and aloof from 
the brighter, tawdrier and more animated crowds who passed 
along the sidewalk. 

At the corner of Second and Walnut, she saw him come in the 
glare of the service station. He was slim and elegantly tall as he 
made his way through the crowd. Melting she watched him, 
smoothing her pale, bland face against an almost tearful excite- 
ment. 

Half a block away she felt the ardor of his eyes. They met and 
stood looking at each other, as she stiffened to withstand the 
watm weakness that embraced her. How marvelous to know a 
man like this! He said “hello” softly. He took her hand briefly 
and dropped it with a graceful lingering. In his voice and eyes 
she perceived his wonderful, secret knowledge of her. 

“T'll go around,” she said, “and stop in the lounge to fix my 
face. Meet you upstairs?” 

“Hurty.” His slight frown, his intimate smile, the quick ap- 
peal in his voice told her he didn’t want to wait long to see her 
again. She left him, with an effort, to walk to the side entrance 
for ladies please while he entered the great front door. 

Flick went in and stood a moment on the marble floor, then 
stepped to the heavy hall rugs and turned into the mirror-hung 
walls, gold-leaf chairs and dainty tables and escritoires of the 
ladies’ lounge. She sat, to subdue her excitement, at a dressing 
table to fix her mouth and quickly rehearse the flippantly-worded 
and enormous proposal to him. 

“Why don’t we get married, Ben?” she would begin, with a 
little shrug as they had cocktails. She would add, as if it were an 
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argument for a movie instead of a-taxi ride home, “We may not 
have much time left, you know. And I don’t intend to let you get 
away from me.” 

The last sentence, very flip, would dismiss with tremendous 
and loving generosity his self-sacrificing renunciation of her, 
and open the door to his happiness. 

That would be the way to do it. And then—ah, then, the rest 
of our lives! 

Flick left the lounge for the carpeted hall on which opened the 
gentlemen's clubrooms and dining rooms. The corridors were 
quiet and rich with their high ceilings, heavy woodwork in dull 
pastel, traditional dark-framed oils and petiod pieces. 

She climbed the marble stairs slowly and reached the bright 
quiet commotion of the main dining room to meet him. As they 
walked around the circular tables with handsome, uncomfortable 
acmchaits to their small table between draped high windows 
over Walnut Street, she bowed and smiled and appraised and 
counted the people at cocktails or early dinner. 

The dinner crowd at the Pendennis was certainly changing. 
There were as ever, of course, Mr. Will and Miss Carrie, doting 
now at a corner table with their grandchild. But a big table in the 
center was filled with radio men, brash, good-looking, animated 
and already a little tight. Who let them in? she wondered, half 
pleased and interested, and half resentful. There were Lois and 
Dick with an Army couple, to whom she waved cordially. And 
there were Katie and Bitsy with two fliers and two of the RAF 
boys. She stole a quick look at Ben, and then waved and smiled at 
them, wondering if he looked too handsome, too shiny and too 
exotic. She was briefly uncomfortable. | 

She stopped and spoke to the Carews by the window, and 
introduced Ben. She wavered between pride and unease as he 
bowed slightly with a nice balance between diffidence for their 
white-haired patrician distinction and restrained warmth for her 
friends. His manners were lovely, but the Carews were perhaps 
overgracious, and she wasn’t quite happy about it. 
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“Are you two going on to the club?” Mts. Carew asked, her 
slim, wrinkled white hand on Flick’s. 

“No, well, no,” Flick answered. What plausible plan could 
she invent to veil from Mts. Carew’s pale eyes the incredible 
evening ahead of them? “I beat my brains out yesterday at the 
League office and put in three hours—Nurses’ Aid—at the hos- 
pital this morning, and I don’t think I can take anything more 
strenuous than a movie.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Florence,” Mrs. Carew pouted pleasantly, re- 
gretfully. “My nephew-——Creighton’s cousin, you know—is here 
on leave. He’s going out with Lina and Gray, and I wanted you 
to see him. He’s Blake James, you remember: Well, we'll arrange 
something.” 

“I'd love it. Maybe he can come for dinner and bridge next 
week,” 

“TU call you, dear. You must see him. We'll do something gay. 
Well, have a nice time, dear. So nice to see you, Sergeant Lovett.” 

They moved on to their table, and Flick laughed to Ben, 
“Don't mind Miss Fanny, Lovett, my boy; she’s always vague.” 
As they sat.down, she saw with inordinate pleasure the arrival 
of the Bernsteins. Everybody liked Mr. Bernstein. He had a real 
thin nose and a lovely smile and hardly looked Jewish at all. The 
trouble was with the women. Mrs. Bernstein was certainly good- 
looking, in a hard sort of way; but when they had a few children, 
they all seemed to get busty and thin-legged. Anyway, here were 
the Bernsteins, holding their heads as high as anybody. 

Flick slipped off her furs and gloves and leaned across the 
table to him. 

“What'll we have, darling? It’s my party tonight. No, really, 
It’s all arranged, because I have an important announcement for 
you.” Her heart bumped and her throat felt dry as she smiled and 
said it. Perhaps she shouldn't have launched it so soon. It might 
take the edge off the casual, idle air she had planned for telling 
him. “I want a Manhattan, several of ‘em, You aren’t hungry yet, 
are you?” d 
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He taised his smooth black eyebrows in interrogation, said 
he wasn’t hungry, and that be’d take whiskey and soda. Then 
he sat back, his beautiful head tilted to rest lightly on his long 
hand, and watched her, with his intimate trick of holding her 
in his eyes so that only she could see it. He talked to her now, his 
lips moving without expression, as if his love-making were a dis- 
cussion of the menu or the weather. 

“You can’t imagine how I’ve had you all week. Or how you 
have possessed me. You are the most exquisitely cool, pale thing 
to look at I’ve ever seen. I adore your ridiculous distinction. It és 
adorable—- and pervetse and meaningless, and I love you for the 
paradox of it, of you. © 

“How many of these polite, well-bred people here, who are so 
fond of you, dear”—here he smiled as he mimicked Mrs. Carew 
—"have a glimmering of the white fire you have for me? Get up, 
Flick, and come with me, before I drag you out of here by your 
long yellow hair!” 

“Ben!” She was pink, amused, appalled and delighted. She 
turned her dimpling face to the window and looked smiling out 
on the cold dusk. And his ironic, impassioned, soft-kindling 
words flowed on, enervating with love. 

“What a smart, good suit and what pretty mink! I'm very 
fond of small checks. That’s a nice, absurd hat, too, and the veil 
is very provocative over your blue eyes. They're such a beautiful, 
cold, flat blue that there’s no sufficiently lovely word for them. 
Your mouth is too red, Flick. Shall I lean over and kiss you until 
it is pink again? Shall I, dear?” Again the Carew inflection. 

“That’s a lovely slip, Flick. It’s silk, isn’t it? Not rayon, but 
silk. You're just right in pink, but of course you'fe too chic to 
wear it, except a pink slip for me. Take it off. That's better. What 
an outtageous brassiere you're wearing, dear. Darling, your 
girdle...” 

“Bon!” Her voice was low, outraged, enchanted as the waiter 
approached. . 

It was ancient Albert, with a head like a Roman bust in 
bronze, but for extravagantly flared nostrils and a thick lower 
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lip. He was half a century old in service at the Pendennis, deft, 
suave and proudly servile. The old-time nigra who knows his 
place and inhabits it with subtlety and distinction, with flattery, 
deference and humor intuitively timed. He was the faithful 
snob, the softly arrogant mentor, the seductive symbol of the 
charm and grace with which Negroes have served the South for 
patient and shameful generations. 

Such was Albert, who bent gently over the table, his face 
wrinkling with a pleased smile as he handed them the wine list, 
and ventured, “Good evenin Miss Flahnce. How you this evenin 
Sahgent? Now what youall like to drink? 

“Fix you a fine Manhattan, Miss Flahnce. Sorry, suh, fraid we 
low on good Bourbon, but how bout a fust-rate Scotch and soda? 
Yessah. Miss Flahnce, spose you lemme order yo dinner now. We 
got new hep in the kitchen and if I git yo order in early I kin 
serve you quick as you young folks take yo time over a coupla 
drinks.” 

Albert smiled himself away, complacently sure of his art and 
efficiency. 

“If theah’s anything Ab lak it’s a nigra who knows his place,” 
Ben observed. 

“Oh, Ben!” Flick laughed. “Albert is grand, though, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he really is an artist in his way, A deah, old-time 
dahkey who loves his white folks.” 

Flick laughed again, indulgently. She didn’t want to argue 
with him about the Nigra Question or Albert or anything else. 
She wouldn’t wait through a long, satirical discussion that would 
leave her feeling savage. People from the North just coulda’t 
understand and there was no use talking to them, even Ben, 
about it: He would get used to it, and understand it in time. And 
now she wanted to plunge into the exciting business at hand. But 
she felt a little trembly just yet, so she said, “There’s Betty AI- 
bright. She always has the funniest men in tow, if any.” Then 
she was sorry, for as Betty passed and waved, Flick saw that her 
date was Joe Kirshman, that Jewish boy who wrote advertising 
at Selman’s. She was sorry to have implied, perhaps, that: a 
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Jewish boy was one of a procession of “funny men.” At the same 
time she was glad to see even Betty with a Jewish date. 

It wasn’t much comfort, though, because Betty would go with 
anybody, almost. She was nearly thirty, and of course she wanted 
to get martied and be seen with boys in the meantime, Flick 
indicated to Ben as she chatted glibly—that pansy boy from the 
decorating shop, a man on the Cowrier-J ournal who wasn't even 
attractive, and a gteasy-looking musician from the Philharmonic 
that nobody ever heard of until Betty took him around, and sat 
off in corners with him talking music and playing wild records 
by dissonant Russians at patties. Flick rattled on nervously about 
Betty’s queer friends, watching Ben's face as she talked. 

“Maybe Betty likes interior decorators,” Ben suggested. “Some 
of the queer people can be very pleasant, you know. They're 
often quite cultivated and interesting, and the disaffection seems 
to cafry its compensations in taste, artistry and a sensitive capac- 
ity for friendship. And maybe she likes the bright boy who 
writes advertising copy. It’s a trade that attracts a good deal of 
brains and imagination. Pethaps she even enjoys this fiddler, and 
likes to share with him her pleasure in music that’s a cut above 
Strauss waltzes. You may not know it, my sweet, but a large 
number of people are excited by the contemporary Russian com- 
posers. Also, it’s just possible that Betty has found, as I have, 
that a good many newspapermen—even if they don’t look like 
your little playmates in banks and brokers’ offices—usually have 
a stimulating and interesting perversity of viewpoint, if nothing 
else. Perhaps Betty enjoys this unprepossessing lout from the 
city room.” 

Flick suffered the slow anger that was becoming a familiaz 
distress in their meetings. But she smiled. 

Several tables away Eve Mason was with a Yankee couple 
from Fort Knox—the Cranes from Philadelphia, cousins on 
Eve’s mother’s side. Eve was talking in her arresting whiskey 
tenor that carried half across the room. Looking away from 
Ben, Flick watched them. Major Crane was asking a question. 
Eve lowered her voice, frowned in protest and made an em- 
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phatic, politely conversational face as she answered, “Oh, 70, the 
Lindmans aren't Jews. They're lovely people! They lived right 
next door to Cousin Lora Parker on Everett Avenue. And 
Catherine Lindman was my roommate at Vassar. The Lindmans 
are a nice family.” 

Ben couldn’t have missed it. Even the Bernsteins must have 
heard it. It was a simple, commonplace thing anyone might say; 
it should mean nothing. But it was stupid and tactless of Eve, 
who didn’t realize how her voice carried. 

Anyway, it banished Flick’s anger, but soaked her in misery 
and demoralization. Ben smiled, and she attempted an answering 
smile and shrug, to show that she was amused, and too far,above 
such stupid prejudice to take it seriously. But she didn’t feel that 
she managed it very well. 

He looked at her with a slight pursing of his lips, a humorous 
tenderness in his eyes. As if he knew, he understood, he was 
sorry for her silly struggle for detachment and poise, and he 
loved her just the same. 

“What do we do tonight, darling?” he asked, and his look of 
love raised her almost back to the transports she had enjoyed 
before Albert came to take their order. “Dance? Movie? Should 
we go home and play double sol? Or listen to ‘Renfroe Valley’?” 

Her misery dissolved entirely as she smiled at him and an- 
swered, “Oh, the usual thing.” And they knew, with a hot, dear 
spell that lifted their heads, made heavy their eyes and parted 
their lips as they regarded each other, until Flick was sure that 
everyone could see. 

“I love you,” Ben said, just before Albert came with their 
second round of drinks. 

The words sang between them, complete and satisfying. They 
gave her courage against the maiden-aversion to the simple 
words of proposal she must say. So, not looking at him, but with 
her face fixed smooth and blank, she began, “Ben, I love you. 
More than anything. I want to marry you. I want us to marty 
soon. I can’t live without. you.” , 

It wasn’t at all as she had intended. Her words surprised her. 
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She felt chat her voice, too, carried appeal and urgency. The 
lightly-worded proposal had gone awry. But not seriously. It 
didn’t matter, really, just so she told him he could have her. 

She sighed with relief and happiness. It was silly to have made 
so much of it, As completely as she and Ben loved each other, she 
shouldn't have permitted herself to suffer fear and suspense in 
telling him. She wondered now that it had come so hard. 

She raised her eyes to see the happiness, the slow realization 
or whatever she would find on his beautiful face. 

His eyes were very bright and his lips were slightly parted. He 
put his elbows on the table and leaned toward her. 

“My darling!” he exclaimed almost inaudibly, a question in 
his tone. 

“Yes, yes, Ben. You're all I care about!” 

“Dearest Flick. Listen, sweet ...” 

“Oh, Ben, I know there are reasons against it, but I don’t care. 
What else do we want but each other? And so little time!’ 

“But, Flick ...” 

“Well...” she smiled at him, biting her lower lip to keep it 
from trembling at this climax of happiness for him. He seemed 
almost distressed in his happiness, and her heart grew large with 
love and its sense of rectitude and generosity. 

She waited for his protests, feeling strong and lovingly elo- 
quent to talk away the barriers. It was now just a matter of argu- 
ing him out of any quixotic notions. She exulted in the persua- 
sions she felt rising to her lips. “Well, Ben?” 

“But, Flick, my precious, it's—it’s not possible.” 

“But, why, Ben, why?” she smiled, elated. 

“Tr couldn't work out, sweet. You see—your life and mine, 
your kind and mine, all the differences, all the difficulties...” 

“They don’t matter, Ben! All I care about is you. I never lived, 
really, before you. Of course I love my family, and I don’t want 
them to be unhappy. And I care about my friends, too. But they 
ate like—like something back in my childhood, faraway and 
unimportant, compared to how I feel about you. Ben, the hell 
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with them,” she continued. “It’s only you that matters, just us. 
Oh, I know Daddy wiil roar and rant for a while and Mother 
will cry and be wild. But they'll get over it and come around. 

“And even if they don’t, Ben, I won't care! Because I love you 
more, more than anys I mean it. So that’s all there is to it, 
isn’t there?” 

She waited again, giving him time to see it, to feel it, to know 
that she meant it in permanence and constancy. And to Jet the 
realization that they could really have each other forever dissolve 
his objections. 

“Isn't that all there is to it, Ben?” She looked at him tenderly, 
smiling her delight. 

For a moment her question disturbed her a little. She watched 
him as he pressed her hand and looked at his drink. He seemed 
melancholy in the old, baffling way, and it made her nervous. 
She hoped he wasn’t going to be tiresomely perverse and noble, 
and argue a long time. 

- “What else, Ben, when we love each other this much?” 

“There are other things, my darling. Flick, you know I love 
you. I couldn’t tell you in a lifetime how much you have meant 
to me. You are so beautiful and so generous. And so cool and so 
abandoned, so composed and so like a little girl, so smart and 
chic on the street, and so adorably uncivilized in our room. You 
are the loveliest thing I have ever had. And I do love you so!” 

“Of course, Ben!” His words, revealing her again to herself 
as she seemed to him, excited her tremendously. She was ecstatic 
to hear again how much she had for him. She laughed and spread 
her hands in the gesture that marks the logical end of an argu- 
ment, as she concluded, “So, why not get married?” 

“My dear baby.” He frowned and laughed a little, as if 
charmed at a simplicity which stymied him. “Let's talk about it 
seriously.” 

“Ben, I don’t cate about the obstacles. They aten’t serious to 
me. I’ve decided. My family will come AE or just—well like 
it or lump it.” 


‘ 
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“Flick, that isn’t all—quite.” 

“What else, then?” 

“My family...” 

“Your family!” She'd forgotten them for the moment. But in 
her mood of determined and aggressive giving she laughed 
again. “Ben, I'll adore your family because they're yours.” 

“You don’t know them, Flick. You don’t understand the dif- 
ference, the traditional, religious differences.” 

“They don’t matter to me, darling.” 

“Blick—they matter so much to us, to them, rather. My father 
and mother ... Well, I don’t know if I could make you under- 
stand about them, and how they would feel and why.” 

“How they would feel.” 

“Why, yes, darling. The family feeling is so strong, decades, 
generations, ages strong.” 

“Why, Ben, that's—I mean .. .” she fumbled, cooled and 
puzzled by the worried gravity of his voice and face. What's the 
matter with him? she wondered. What's he driving at? 

Albert brought dinner, and Flick was assailed by a prescience 
of something wrong just below her consciousness, a dim threat 
of disaster gathering somewhere. She digested his words slowly 
—his family, the family feeling, the generations, the ages, tradi- 
tional differences, these obstacles. 

The great rich room slowly tose and slowly, ponderously 
quivered and tilted before her blurred~eyes. Then it settled 
tentatively, unreal and curious, and the tables, forms and faces 
swam and swirled slowly around her. Her heart began to 
thunder with its beating and her breath was thin and labored. 
She wondered if her face were red, her mouth twisted in humili- 
ating, helpless spasms. Before she realized in a clear assembling 
of ideas and conclusions what he meant, she felt her rage. It 
broke from a soft, inner throbbing of outrage and soared with 
acute relief to a fortifying hard, hot anger. 

It couldn’t be, though. He couldn’t mean that. Her anger and 
outrage died like a nightmare in the daylight of this sensible 
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and plausible protest. Not Ben, not this to me. But she had to 
ask him, to stop the hating anger, the incredible sense of insult 
and violation that was pushing at her throat again. 

So, she breathed deep, struggling with her diaphragm and 
her voice. As Albert left, with a vague, just-right bow and smile, 
she said, “Ben, you don’t mean—is it that—are you trying to say 
that your family wouldn’t want you to marry me?” Her voice 
was thin and wavering. 

“Flick.” He reached to take her hand. She snatched it away, 
waiting. She had wanted to withdraw it slowly and unobtrusively 
into her lap. But she jerked it out of his reach. 

“Listen, darling. That’s a crude, cruel way to put it. Let me tell 
you about my family. Listen to me, sweet.” 

She couldn’t hear what he was saying. She groped in her mind 
for understanding, for an idea or response to seize and hold to 
for control. He meant 4e wouldn't have her, because 47s family 
wouldn’t approve. She pushed her mind against it, forcing her- 
self to see and feel the terrible thing that was too shameful to 
believe. That was it. She stiffened with hatred. 

Rallied, she began to hear bits of what he was saying, to re- 
ceive his words and connect them, to perceive a little of what he 
was telling her. 

“So, you must see, Flick my dearest, how they haven't had the 
time or experience to feel as you and I do. They would never 
understand how I could do such a thing to them, If I could make 
you see how my father walked the streets fourteen hours a day 
with a pushcart full of old clothes to support us. And how my 
mother worked like a dog for us in two rooms for years after that 
ttip in the steerage. If you could remember scraps and bits of it 
as I do. The gray rooms, the steaming alley—well, I can’t show 
you. How can I describe to you the images in my memory? With 
my grown-up eyes and the recollection of my childhood feelings, 
I can see the old days, how squalid it was and how we didn’t feel 
it or know it, because Mama made it all right. 

“fiven when Papa got a shop, Mama stood ten hours a day 
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behind the counter. And, as she helped Papa, she was cooking, 
washing and ironing, sewing and cleaning for us all at the same 
time, when she was carrying the last baby. 

“Oh, Flick, you are so lovely, so protected and so securely and 
sweetly bred to what you are, how can I make you see it? 

“But, my darling, they sent four of us to college. For fifteen 
years Mama wore two coats and seven dresses—for fifteen years! 
Try to think of a woman without a hat until she is nearly fifty 
years old. She wore a scarf around her head—a scarf that Rosa 
or Anna couldn’t wear to school any more because it was too 
faded. 

“Flick, from six generations in the ghetto in Warsaw, through 
the steerage to New York and all those years on the East Side, 
and through our present comfort and security—all that time, 
Flick, we were Lerners. It sounds like a strange, Jew, immigrant 
name to you. But we ate, they feel, God’s chosen people for 
thousands of years. 

“Flick, let me appeal from your viewpoint. You are ‘nice 
people’ in Louisville for—how many?—four generations—and 
you know your mother’s family for several generations more 
from Boston beginnings. We feel, or they feel, that we began, 
chosen of God, six thousand years ago, even before the Land of 
Canaan. 

“IT know it’s absurd. In fact, it’s pernicious. But it separates 
you and me. With my family, it’s impossible. Whatever they 
have now, how can I marry a Gentile and lay waste, as far as 
they are concerned, to all their years of work and sacrifice? 

“Do you know, Flick, that if I married you .. .” He took her 
hand again, and she drew it away slowly, beginning to listen 
intently. “Darling, Mama has a mink coat and her hats are from 
Lily Daché. And Hattie Carnegie dresses my sister Rosa. Papa 
weats the hand-tailored suits he sells to heads of the most age- 
hallowed families in New York and Boston. Jake is married to 
a nice Jewish girl, has three babies and his own business. Istael 
isn’t married and we worry about him, because he isn’t inclined 
toward the female of the species, but he has a fine mind and a 
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taste for the aesthetic and.redeems himself somewhat by writing 
book reviews for the Tmes. Anna is majoring in journalism at 
Columbia. Joe died in Sicily last year. 

“Can you see how the years of toil and penury have paid off 
for Mama and Papa? We live in nine rooms on Fifth Avenue. It 
is a nice apartment. We have everything, and they sweated out 
their youth and prime to get it for us. 

“But, Flick, my mother, who looks very handsome in her good 
clothes and distinguished hats and who presides over a good 
table with transcendently fine food she still cooks herself—well, 
Mama can scarcely speak English. And Papa still covers his head 
at meals. You see, they are just thirty years from a Polish ghetto. 

“Can you understand all that, darling? If we married, I tell 
you they would literally moan and wail with ashes on their 
heads: Joe is better dead in Sicily than I would be married to a 
Gentile.” 

Frightened, she saw them. The strange, dark, ancient Jews, 
grubbing in their slums, saving their pennies, jabbering their 
Yiddish or Polish or whatever it was, and so perversely, stub- 
bornly, craftily despising the rest of us. And then dressing up in 
sheir fine clothes, eating their rich, strange food, selling their 
stuffs to the decent, open-faced Gentiles and getting rich on it— 
only to turn in ageless arrogance (and they couldn't even speak 
English! ) on their blond, clean, well-born betters! 

“It takes longer than thitty years to erase the old feelings, 
Flick. You know I don’t believe in such ridiculous, orthodox 
rubbish. You know I love you and want you. And if Papa and 
Mama—well, if they’d been through. public schools and to 
Harvard, if they could read and understand as they have 
equipped me to do—they wouldn’t be as they are. 

“But as they are, they would feel about you as your parents 
feel about me, only six thousand years of fanatic pride and suf- 
fering stronger. Was it hard for you to decide to defy your father, 
to grieve your mother, when you thought we could marry? You 
know how strong the pull of family loyalty is. . 

“Imagine, then, how my ties are unbreakable. The ages béhind 
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me, the centuries behind my people’s prejudice. And then, the 
immediate knowledge of what they suffered, endured and over- 
came to project us into the new Promised Land. How can I do 
this to them, Flick?” 

Flick thought of Daddy with a frightful upsurge of love and 
homesickness. She was betrayed by the strange world of which 
Ben spoke, the alien heritage, the evil and exotic enemy who had 
ruined her. She was seduced, befouled, scorned and made a fool 
of, 

“Yes, I understand,” she told him in a low, harsh voice, fight- 
ing to keep her face straight so no one could see her shame. “I 
understand all right. You're just like everybody said, and I 
never could believe it. You're just a damned Jew. A Kike, that's 

what you are, a lowdown, dirty Kike. You can’t be trusted. And 
how I ever thought I loved you!” Her voice broke and her face 
twisted with anguish at this unbearable betrayal. 

“Ben, I’m glad you told me about this. I’m glad, glad. Daddy 
is right, Mother is right. Bobby was right. I hate you!” 

She watched him, hungry to see what she had done to him, if 
the bitter shreds of her pride could Jash him at all. He was cut- 
ting his steak, very attentive to his plate. Without looking up, 
he said, “I’m sorry, Flick. I thought I could make you see it.” 

They sat silent with downcast eyes, going through the mo- 
tions of a meal. She was faint and sick and could not swallow 
with her swelling, inner trembling. Hot, hateful images of in- 
timacy, of complete loss of herself in this alien enemy, this lover 
turned monster, cried for obliteration. She blinked at humili- 
ating tears and was horrified to feel a sore sob convulse her 
throat. 

She drank some water and groped in her bag for a cigarette. 
She found the silver case Daddy gave her, crazily blurred by her 
tears, and fumbled miserably. to open it. With shaking fingers, 
she lit her cigarette and breathed in a Jong pull of smoke. It 
steadied and eased her, and the elements of her misery began to 
separate themselves. 

Het more violent distress she could hold in abeyance, to work 
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on the effort to compose herself and decide when she could de- 
cently leave, cross the room, descend the stairs and escape from 
him. She subdued her wild urge to tise and ren away from him, 
for she knew everyone at dinner would see and wonder. 

But, dear God, to get home to Daddy and Mother. She touched 
the silver case, and its cool, familiar feel brought the passion- 
ately comforting sense of her father close to her—his clean, fair 
face, pinkish jowls and good cigar redolence, his blue eyes with 
their doting kindling for her. Daddy’s baby, Mother’s girl, 
smooth, smart Flick. Home, nice people, sweet, right, familiar 
best things.of life. Longing for her father, and for her old self 
again, she felt the tears sting her eyes and the terrible sob close 
her throat again. 

Smoking, she wondered about getting out. The Carews had 
left, but Eve and her party were still over coffee. She calculated 
how many people she must encounter-on the way out. She de- 
cided to outstay some of them. 

“T want some coffee,” she told Ben, not looking at him. 

She felt his eyes on her and the soft reaching of his feeling 
across the table to her. ; 

“All right, Flick, Then let’s go where we can talk.” 

“Talk?” Her voice was hoarse and low. “I’m going home.” 

“Don’t leave me tonight.” 

She looked up in outrage. 

“Why,” she blazed softly at him. “I hate and despise you. I'll 
die if I ever see you again. I hate myself for ever looking at you. 
Til always hate myself for being such a fool—such a nasty, 
idiotic, Goddamned fool. I've been insane, ever to even speak to 
such a common, lowdown...” 

Her voice choked off in rage and disgust and she Jooked out 
of the window. They got through coffee as the crowd thinned 
in the dining room. When they left, she managed it very de- 
cently across the room, with a few brief nods and smiles, and 
downstairs and outside. 


She stood alone at the side door and leaned against the portal. 
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It was cold and her suit was thin in the wind. She should have 
called a cab inside, She was stunned, weak and trembling now, 
as she watched several taxis pass on Walnut Street. 

Resting, she wondered with hatred and avid curiosity where 
Ben was going, what he was feeling. She thought of him walk- 
ing, bereft and stricken, lonely and cold, up Broadway to the bus 
station. She longed for the days to lengthen to weeks and months 
and yeats, for a voracious rush of time in which he’d yearn and 
suffer and importune, and learn that she would never speak to 
him again. 

She walked down the side steps toward Walnut to hail a cab. 
She hoped now that Daddy and Mother weren't in. She would 
creep in the house before they returned, slip into bed and pre- 
tend to be asleep so they wouldn’t talk to her. She reached the 
street, and looked up again for a cab. 

There stood Ben, waiting for her. 

She saw him with a violence of feeling that was suffocating, 
and a tight, hurting constriction of her throat. She turned her 
burning face to walk by him without a word, and hurry on to 
Fourth Street to hail a taxi there. Her quick, proud, disgusted 
gesture of rejection strengthened and assuaged her. But as she 
reached and passed him, her heart swelled and quivered, her 
limbs faltered and became languid and her flesh ached. 

“Flick,” he said. 

She walked on, weeping with the effort. He followed and 
went beside her in the crowd. 

“I love you,” he said. “Come with me tonight.” 

“I despise you,” she wept. “Go away. Leave me alone.” . 

He took her arm and eased her out of the crowd into the door- 
way of a shop near Third Street. He stood gently and tenderly 
in her way. There was a terrible appeal in his soft, quiet per- 
sistence. . 

“Get out of my way. Let me go home.” 

“Don’t leave me, Flick.” 

“F'm through with you. I hate you.” 
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“Come with me tonight, Flick. I love you. Let me talk-to you. 
I love you.” 

“Oh, Ben!” she cried as he took her hand, tucked it over his 
arm and led her back on the street. 

There was a great sick weight of misery in her as they went. 
But it dimmed and eased as they walked together, with his hand 
over hets on his atm. And it diminished to a thin, guilty aching 
under the dense flood of love that filled her when she slipped 
into the side door of the hotel and took the elevator, while he 
went to the desk for the key to their room. 
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AS FRANKIE started up the steps to her second-floor apartment 
on First Street, she heard Mrs. Malone and Mrs. Kramer yapping 
in the hall. She paused, tired and loath to stand and pass the time 
of day with them. 

“You can’t never tell,” Mrs. Malone was saying. “To look at 
her and listen to her you'd think she wouldn't take nothin off 
nobody. Why, the other day, I walked down the steps with her 
and I says, ‘Frankie’-—lessee now, it musta been a good three 
weeks ago, maybe more, because they. been pretty quiet lately. 
Anyway, I says, ‘Frankie, what was all the fuss about last night?’ 

“And Lord knows that was little enough to say, after my man 
was kept awake all night with the yellin and cursin and he has to 
get up at four-thirty, and I liketa never got him outa bed, be- 
cause they had just quieted down and time he got to sleep it was 
time to wake up! Some folks woulda called the police, but I 
liketa be a good neighbor and live and let live. 

“Besides, you know Dan Burke is a good, Catholic boy from a 
fine family. They never was a finer woman. than his mother, but 
of course old Mike used to hit the bottle every now and then. 
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But ‘it’s like Father Moore said to me, ‘Dan Burke was raised in 
the Church,’ he says, ‘and he’s been a good Catholic boy’ and I 
wouldn’t wanta make no trouble for them. 

“Anyway, I says to Frankie, just as nice as I knew how, 
‘Frankie, what was all the fuss about last night?’ Because, my 
God, I never heard such goings-on, and Jim says maybe we ought 
to go and see she wasn’t hurt. But I says, ‘Don’t you worry about 
her; she can take care of herself, that one!’ So we just let it go. 
But I thought I'd drop a hint about the noise, without making no 
trouble, and I thought, too, I could talk to her about seeing 
Father Moore about Dan. He's such a wonderful priest, ain't 
he?” 

“Lands, yes,” agreed Mrs. Kramer. “If he could talk to Dan— 
well, like you say, Dan had good Catholic raisin, and Father 
Moore could have a lot of influence on him.” 

“That’s what Jim and I figured, and I was tryin to get around 
to that with Frankie. And I just says, ‘Frankie, what was all the 
fuss about last night?’ And do you know that little thing—she’s 
downright feisty sometimes—looked at me with them green 
eyes flashin and her face hard as nails, and says, ‘What fuss?’ 
Well, that give me a turn, her lookin so bold and hard like there 
wasn’t nothin to it, and me just havin in mind to help her. 

“But I says, still nice as I could, ‘Well, honey, looks like you 
and Dan was havin some trouble, and I thought maybe Father 
Moore ...’ But that was as far as I got. You know what she 
says? She says, just as big as life, ‘Mrs. Malone, I'll thank you to 
mind your own Goddamn business.’ ” 

“Well, I never!” marveled Mrs. Kramer. 

“T tell you, it got my dander up. And I just turned on my heel 
and—we was outside by then, because she was goin to work and 
I was goin marketin—and walked the other way.” 

“Tr’s the truth, though,” Mrs. Kramer agreed. “You wouldn't 
think she’d put up with him. I know for a fact, last Christmas, 
when you and Jim was off to see Dora and the children, that he 
blacked her eye. It was a sight! We couldn't hear much but a 
thumpin and bumpin, and at firse we thought maybe they had 
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some young folks in and was dancin. Then we could hear Dan 
hollerin and swearin like a sailor, and we knew somethin was up. 
Then—lI guess it was two days after Christmas—Frankie come 
out and. walked down the street with a shiner you could see two 
blocks!” 

Frankie, in shame, anger and fascination, could hear Mrs. 
Kramer’s laughter and Mrs. Malone’s chuckle. 

“Poor little thing! But I declare I couldn't help laughin,” Mrs. 
Kramer went on, “She is sucha—well, like you say, a feisty little 
thing. And here she come, structin down the steps with her head 
high and her face fixed and her slacks neat as a pin, going off to 
work just like she didn’t have no more black eye than I got! And 
I thought, that girl sure don’t look like she'd put up with Dan 
Burke’s hell-raisin. I come out and says, not lookin at her because 
I felt like I didn’t want her to know I seen it, I says, “Good 
mornin, Frankie.’ And she says, proud as the next one, ‘Good 
mornin, Mrs. Kramer.’ ” 

“She keeps her head high, all right. Well, Frankie ain’t the 
first woman to put up with a man like Dan Burke,” Mrs. Malone 
sighed. Then she puzzled, “But it ain’s as if she had to. You 
know, she ain’t a Catholic girl, and they don’t feel about the 
sacrament of marriage like we do. I understand she’s gone to 
church with Dan some, but I don’t think she’s a Catholic. So, it 
ain’t as if she had to, accordin to 4er lights. 

“There’s plenty of men would jump at the chance to marry 
Frankie. There’s something about her, I don’t know what, but ~ 
the men just perks up and sniffs the air when they see her comin. 
I told you what my Joey said. He says, ‘Ma, she’s got the cutest 
little legs. I could walk a mile behind her just to see em.’ And I 
says, “What you talkin about, boy? She’s bowlegged as a duck!’ 
And Joey says, ‘Yeah, that’s what's so cute. She looks like she’s 
all set!’ And I says, ‘Shame on you, son, talking dirty to your own 
Ma. Besides, you got no business lookin at Frankie Burke’s legs.’ 
And Joey says, “Well, I can look, can’t I? It’s a free country.” 
Mrs. Malone and Mrs. Kramer laughed heartily. 

Frankie fumed on the steps below the two women. I oughta 
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go tell Mrs. Malone to keep that fine Catholic sonofabitch Joey 
outa the hall. Every time I pass him, I’m practically raped. 

She heard the two women exchange good-byes, close their 
doors and clear the hall, so she walked up the steps to her apart- 
ment at the end of the hall. 

She was furious at Dan and the two women as she entered her 
apartment and changed her clothes to clean the place. That Dan 
should give them cause to pity her and laugh at her! The God- 
damn old bags. Why in the hell didn’t they call che police? She 
wished they would; then Dan could see just what he was doing 
and the disgrace he was bringing on them both, 

“Oh, shit!” she mumbled aloud as she attacked the breakfast 
dishes in the sink. “A fine Catholic boy! A fine Catholic bastard! 
if my Methodist brothers knew how this fine Catholic bruiser 
knocked me around, they’d beat his fine, Catholic puss to a 
bloody pulp. And Father Moore, 4e should talk to Dan Burke! A 
lot Father Moore or any other holy father can do about an Irish 
drunk! He'll stagger out of the house, stewed to the gills, for 
six o'clock mass and mumble a confession of his sins for some 
fine, Catholic money, so he'll feel purified and sweet for his next 
big drunk. The hell with those fine Goddamn Catholics!” 

She finished the dishes and put them away, picked up the scat- 
tered clothes and débris of the week’s living in.a small apartment 
and swept. She polished the maple breakfast-room set, thus 
evoking a fond image of a little home with a yellow-walled 
dinette and green-printed curtains where the maple table and 
chairs and corner cupboard would glow in the proper setting. 

She brushed out the blue tapestry sofa and easy chair, thinking 
of the pink living room where they would be arranged in stately 
splendor on a dark red dug. The curtains would be white ruffled 
criss-cross tie-backs, with dark red drapes, maybe. And the pink 
lamp would go good. 

It seemed silly, but she sure did want to make a down pay- 
ment on that maple crib and chest of drawers with the Mickey 
Mouse painted on them. They would be sweet with the maple 
bedroom suite they were already buying, or in the baby’s own 
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room if they ever got a two-bedroom house. They could paint 
the baby’s room blue, and—well, no use talking about a baby 
until they bought a house and Dan straightened out and she had 
enough bonds to quit her job. 

Looked like it wasn’t right to quit, anyway, during the War. 
She thought of all those kids out there on the assembly line. Like 
Mabel, whose Jake was a tail gunner on one of them new Liber- 
ators that was bombing someplace in Bulgaria the other day 
when they lost so many fighters and one of the big ships. She 
remembered Mabel’s face the day that story come out in the 
morning paper. Mabel come on to work, white and nervous and 
snappy at everybody. It was hell for those kids with their men 
overseas. If Dan’s here with me, the least I can do is stick it out 
there and drill them plane parts. 

Poor Dan, poor baby. It’s really tough on him, the heart mut- 
mur and being 4F. The rush of sympathy softened her mood 
toward him, and she took heart, hoping fondly and resolutely to 
make tonight all right for him. 

It was five-thirty. Frankie opened the refrigerator and decided 
to have a beer while she floured the steak and fixed salad. They'd 
have French fries and stewed tomatoes and maybe a lemon pie. 
No, he wouldn’t want ‘dessert after all that beer. 

- They'd have one beer together, to ease him off, and she'd have 
the supper on while they drank, so he wouldn’t have time for 
another one before they ate. If she just knew when he would 
‘come, so she could time it right. Beer, dinner, clearing off, and 
then bed. 

She finished her drink and went to the bedroom to fix her face. 
She changed the cotton blouse for a pink rayon one with a shirt 
collar. She unbuttoned the neck, regarded the effect in the mir- 
ror, and unbuttoned the second button, too. She wanted Dan to 
want to go to bed early tonight. And, hell, she wouldn't mind 
herself. 

Ah, Dan, come home early and let Frankie feed you, love you 
and help you off this one, so you won't miss any more time. , 

Her wish was partly a conscious prayer, partly a fervent hope. 
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It was directed at a synthesis of several powers she invoked now- 
adays in time of trouble: the forthright Methodist Lord to 
whom she used to pray like a sensible Protestant, the cool and 
tender Virgin with whom she was timidly and skeptically 
acquainted since Catholic devotions with Dan, and Dan him- 
self, who, after all, was the one who'd bring himself home if he 
wasn’t too drunk. Her anxiety compelled her to address Dan as 
if her desite for his safe and sober return would reach and per- 
suade him home. And, just to speed the prayer and make potent 
her will, she invoked the God of her fathers and the dubious 
grace of Mary Mother. 


By eight, Frankie was regretting her summary departure from 
Dan in the afternoon. “I coulda had a drink with him. 1 coulda 
sweet-talked him and got him home. I didn’t have to walk off 
like that. Oh, send him home, send him home!” she prayed. 

When, she asked herself angrily, would she learn to shut het 
face, to choke off the angry-retort, to wait, submit and placate? 

She resolved, in a fit of remorse and love, to handle bim right 
when he did get in. If he’s drunk, don’t let on. If he hollers, don't 
answet him. Get him fed and to bed, Talk to him sweet and 
smart, and help him off this one. 


At nine-thirty, Frankie heard the heavy, uncertain footfalls in 
the hall. She sat still, as the irtegular thuds grew louder and 
closer. Then she opened the door. 

“Hello, honey,” she greeted him cautiously as he lurched in. 
“How about some steak and French fries?” 

“Not hungry,” he said, stumbling into a chair, unmoved by 
the bait of his favorite dishes. “How about a drink?” 

“Dinner’s about ready, Dan.” She weat to the kitchen and 
turned on the gas to re-heat the frying pan. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s mapping of strategy to cope with his drunkenness, 
“Want a cold beer, Dan?” 

“Nah,” he answered, pulling himself out of the chair. “Got 
some Bourbon. Wanna straight one?” 
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With foreboding, she ‘revised her plans to cope with the 
bottle of whiskey. 
~ “Why—sure.” She poured two small drinks and put the bottle 
under the kitchen table. She went to the sink and poured water 
for chasers. “Honey, where you been?” 

“Oh, I been around,” he mumbled. He swallowed his drink, lit 
a cigarette, frowned, concentrated and turned on her. “So you 
walked off and left me. Them tin soldiers come with ya?” 

“What tin soldiers?” 

“Them bastards was tryin to pick ya up on Fourth Street.” 

“Dan!” she made her voice scornfully reproving, without 
anger, “don’t be dumb.” 

“I’m notsa dumb, baby; I’m notsa dumb,” he replied, his voice 
getting louder. “I seen em, I heard em, and I seen you walk off 
pretty damn quick. I know these Goddamn Gls, them heroes 
pushin a pencil at Fort Knox, thinks all the women in Louisville 
is a pushover. I know the bes Goddamn welder at Vultee ain’t 
gotta chance. He’s 4F. He’s gotta be a air-raid warden and work 
his pants off onna assembly line. The sojers can pick up his wife, 
and...” 

“Dan!” she tried to stop him, and down her anger. Shé put 
her atms around his waist and talked softly. “Dan, baby, honey, 
look at me. I came straight home and cleaned the apartment and 
started dinner, waitin for you...” 

“Who ya so dressed up for?” His big hand pulled at her ear 
lobe and jerked off the pearl earring and flung it to the floor. She 
ignored it, smiled, and answered; still close to him, “For you, 
Dan. I been waiting for you five hours. It’s our Saturday night.” 

“Yeah, mine and who else?” 

“Oh, Dan!” The steak smelled brown and she pulled away to 
go to the stove and turn it. The grease for the potatoes was hot, 
so she dumped them, cracking, into it. 

_ He pulled her arm, drew her to him, cupped her chin in his 
big hand and kissed her. 

' Frankie reached high to embrace him and curved herself 
against his body. She slipped her hands under his sleeve to feel 
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the great hard muscles of his upper arms. A little licking flame 
of desire was warmed and swelled in the contact with his 
strength, in the familiar pride of his huge embrace. She felt 
fond and stirred and reassured, and this response swallowed up 
a nasty distaste for his foul breath, his half-blind, heavy eyes 
and the drunken coarseness of his impulse. 

Thus warmed and hopeful, she smiled at him and returned to 
the stove to put dinner on the table. 

Meanwhile, Dan found the bottle and poured himself another 
drink. This was a setback, but she kept quiet. 

“All ready?” she asked, as she sat down. 

“Not hungry,” Dan replied, sitting down. “Wanna nother 
drink.” i 

“No, honey. Let’s eat now.” 

“Nother lil drink,” he insisted, rising unsteadily to go to the 
sink for the bottle. He drank again and returned to the table to 
stand by her. 

"Sit down, honey, and eat your good dinner,” Frankie urged 
him, carefully. 

“Awright. Awright.” He sat down, speared a potato slice and 
dropped it, putting the empty fork in his mouth. “I'm jus not 
hungry.” 

Frankie leaned over and cut his steak in small pieces, took his 
fork and lifted a piece to his mouth. “Eat that, baby, it’s so good.” | 

He swallowed it, and after she fed him a little more, began | 
to eat on his own. He helped his plate to salad, dropping lettuce 
leaves and onion curls on the table. A trickle of mayonnaise ran | 
from the corner of his mouth. She fed him, from time to time, 
and he chewed and chomped and dribbled fragments of food 
on the table. 

“Smakes me sick, I tellya. Was this pep meetin today at the 
plant and this Goddamn marine got up and tole us about York- 





town. Was June and the Japs sunk it. Well, this Goddamn 
marine, ot maybe was a sailor, yes, was a sailor, was innerduced 
by some sonofabitch general from Fort Knox and you'd think it : 
was the second comin of Chrise. He says the Battle of Midway 
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was this explosion, he says, and this dope run back to a explodin 
deck and got hisself all cut up tryin to bring some of these bas- 
tards up to the lifeboats. But you bet he got hisself off the York- 
town before she sunk so he could come back here and strut and 
tell what a hero he is. 

“Well, this Goddamn little show-off kept us there forty-five 
minutes talkin about hisself and the Glorious Battle of Midway. 
And we coulda had a dozen planes off the assembly line while he 
was braggin. If they'd take some real men in th’ Army and Navy 
wouldn hafta listen to these little jerks. But the real men is 4F. 
Ats whassa matter with the wart right now. 

“So this lictle dude wants us to keep onna job and he has the 
nerve to tell us what these sonsabitches in the Pacific think of 
absenteeism. Whatinell they know bout absenteeism? And they 
don like strikes and the union. Nossir, they don like at stuff. The 
hell with em. And he says to buy war bonds!” 

“Well, Dan, it ain’t no crime to be ia the Battle of Midway,” 
Frankie said. She knew she shouldn’t say it. Her breath was com- 
ing fast and her anger was rising. “Harvey ain’t no tin hero, 
whatever you got to say about it. He pulled three of those guys 
off the lower deck of the Lexington into a whaleboat and got 
hisself so burned he’s still in a hospital out there. And if Harvey 
wasta come back and tell me to buy bonds and keep at work, 
well, hell, I'd think he had a right to. I doubt if anybody went 
through what them boys took in the Coral Sea. And it looks like 
the Battle of Midway wasn’t no picnic, either.” 

“Jeez, is it Harvey again?” he groaned. “You got six brothers, 
and do I got to hear bout Harvey all the time? I know Harvey is 
a fireman first-class and he rescued three of them other bastards, 
and so what? Smakes me a draft dodger, I guess. So Harvey and 
this guy off the Yorktown wants me to buy bonds and don’t be- 
long to no union and don’t never strike.” 

“Well,” Frankie argued, in spite of her resolve, “this ain’t no 
time to strike. Those of us that stay home can do. our work, at 
least. There was pretty near two hundred ships sunk in the At- 
lantic just this summer, and nearbout a thousand since the war, 
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and plenty of planes shot down by the Japs and Germans, too. 
That means them boys is drowned and killed, or injured like 
Harvey. That don’t happen to us, but we can do our share . . — 

“Do our share!” Dan shtieked, mimicking her. “Do our share! 
Hell, don’t I do my share? Ain’t I the best Goddamn welder at 
Vultee, in Kentucky, and don’t I turn out more work than any- 
body? How come you think I ain’t fired for losin time? Because 
I'm the best Goddamn welder, drunk or sober, on the whole 
Goddamn home front, that’s why! Don’t I work fifty-six, seventy, 
eighty hours a week? And they send a Goddamn sailor and play 
a band to tell me to keep on the job! Shit!” 

“Okay, okay.” 

She left the table to get cups, and swiftly moved the bottle 
from the sink to the cupboard under it, shut the door and reached 
to the high shelf over the sink for cups. 

“Whatinell you doin?” he wanted to know. “Whyncha eatcha 
supper?” 

“] just want a cup of coffee and forgot to put the cups on,” she 
replied, returning. 

“Well, sit down and lissena me. I jus wanna tellya this’ —his 
voice trailed off, he frowned and forgot and gave up. He sat 
looking at his plate. 

“Dan, honey, eat that good steak. Mr. Belcher saved it for me 
since Thursday. I been waitin a month to get you a steak like 
that. Here, baby.” She began to feed him, and he took the food 
and chewed solemnly and docilely. Suddenly he glared at her, 
snatched the fork out of her hand and threw it ringing and clat- 
tering to the floor. 

“Git at Goddamn thing out my face. If I wanna eat, I'll eat. If 
I don’t you keep your hands offa my plate.” 

“Okay, okay. How about some coffee?” 

“Na-ah. I wanna drink. Don’t gimme no coffee.” 

Frankie rose to pour her coffee and filled his cup, too. He was 
eating again and she saw that his meat and potatoes were almost 
gone. With the salad, she figured it was enough food to cut into 
his drinks and help sober him up. She sat down again. 
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He picked up his cup and took a big swig. On the second try, 
his hand wavered, he couldn't quite find his mouth and he tipped 
the cup so that the coffee spilled into his lap. 

He stood up, knocked over his chair and roared at her, “God- 
damn you. I told you I didn’t want no coffee. I told you I didn’t 
want no supper. Look what you done!” 

He glared at Frankie, who watched him in silence. He dashed 
his cup to the floor and threw his plate crashing and splintering 
into the sink. But she was quiet. She felt heartened and hopeful 
at her control. She could cope with such violence. It was so far 
from reason and normalcy that it carried no core of sense to 
which she could react in sensible anger. It was like a thunder- 
storm with lightning crashes that had no human cause and called 
for no human response but watchful resignation and waiting. 

Dan stood in the middle of the kitchen, his lower lip hanging, 
his eyes heavy. Thinking up some new meanness, she figured. 
His expression alerted her to caution and warned her to patience. 

“Wherzat bottle? I wanna drink. Wherzat bottle, I said.” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, rising to clear off the table. “You 
had the last drink.” 

She scraped her plate and picked up the salad bowl to put it 
in the refrigerator, watching him out of the corner of her eye. 
He just stood there, looking around, so she turned to open the 
door. He grabbed het arm and swung her around so she dropped 
the bowl. The lettuce, onions and tomato slithered in their bath 
of slimy mayonnaise about the linoleum. 

The mess angered her as she saw the slick yellow streaks of 
dressing run under the table and the refrigerator and in the 
corners of the kitchen floor. She choked back her furious words, 
wrenched her arm from his grasp and knelt down to pick up the 
bits of food. 

“I said, wherzat bottle,” he bellowed at her again. “Git up 
from that Goddamn floor and teli me or I'll beatcha brains out.” 

She stood up, her hands full of wet lettuce leaves and onion 
curls, and turned on him. 

“You ain’t gonna beat nobody's brains out, ya big dope. You 
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just gonna teat up the place and raise hell and make all the mess 
you. can for me to clean up. You laya hand on me and I'll call the 
cops this time!” 

He gripped her arm again, and when she tried to free herself, 
he laughed and squeezed her atm in his great hand until the 
bones hurt. She felt the old-rage rising and this time gave way to 
it. If he wanted a fight he could have it. 

“Laugh, ya big gorilla,” she told him, her voice low and harsh 
between her clenched teeth. “Laugh. You're so big and strong 
you can wreck the place and.beat hell outa me, Ain’t you some- 
thin! Just look at: yourself. The best Goddamn welder in the 
United States!: The best Goddamn sot in the United States! . - 

“You can’t get in the Army, so whaddya do? You get drunk 
and tear up your house and maul your wife around. Some little 
sailor got hisself wounded in the Battle of Midway comes to talk 
to you jerks at the plant, and it makes ya so mad you come home 
and try to beat up your wife. You can’t get in no Battle of Any- 
where, so you don’t want nobody else in it. You can’t get in the 
war, but you sure as hell fight your wife!” 

“Fer Chrissake!” he bellowed at her, “are you startin up about 
Harvey again?” 

“Harvey?” she paused in her rage, perplexed. “Who's talkin 
about Harvey?” 

“You said Harvey come to the plant,” he accused her, drunk- | 
enly triumphant. “Yes, you did. You said Harvey come from 
Coral Sea to the plant. Whatinell you talkin bout Harvey for?” 

“T didn’t mention Harvey, you fool,” she screamed. 

“I don’t wanna hear that bastard’s name again,” he went on. 
“Holy Mother, all I bear mornin, noon and night is Harvey. You 
think he’s the whole Goddamn war effort, the stinkin little...” 

Frankie’s rage rose. She loved Hatvey next to Dan, and his 
heroism and injury had been a deep grief, anxiety and pride 
with her. She had needed to talk about Harvey, to be reassured 
and comforted when he was wounded. But Dan had always hated 
Harvey and the mention of his name since the War was cause 
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for a loud quarrel or a sulking silence; so she had borne her 
distress alone. Now his attack on Harvey, drunken and senseless 
as it was, was valid enough in jealous, hostile feeling between 
them to bring the quarrel toa climax, 

So, with furious satisfaction, she wiped her hand and struck 
him across the mouth. The force of the blow hurt her hand, and 
the heavy thud, clothed in an echoing smack, gratified her to the 
bone. 

“You keep your nasty, drunken mouth offa Harvey. You ain’t 
fit to mention his name,” she told him. 

“Izzat so?” Dan shook his head like a big dog clearing water 
from his ears, focused his heavy gaze and looked at het. “I ain’t 
fit to mention that little Jesus, am I? I oughta knock your damn 
head off, ya little bitch. Say, wherzat bottle?” 

“I don’t know and if I did I wouldn't tell ya. I guess you drunk 
it all up.” 

“No, I din. Wherzat bottle?” 

He lurched around the kitchen, opening all the cabinets and 
clattering dishes about the shelves. He went into the refrigerator 
and knocked over a jar of tomato juice and stuck his fingers in 
a can of solidified chicken fat she was saving: He wiped his hand 
on his trousers, then leaned with greasy fingers against the 
gleaming white door of the refrigerator. 

Then he waved his grease-smeared hand and staggered and 
neld to the table to get his balance, ruining the tablecloth. 

In despair, Frankie produced the bottle and gave it to him. 
‘She went into the living room and sat on the sofa while he 
banged and teeled about the kitchen, devastating everything 
with grease. : 

“I shouldna lost my temper,” she told herself, wretched. “He 
don’t know what he’s doin.” 

She tried to still the physical trembling of her anger and 
misery and to fortify herself with patience before he came in. 
She felt as tired as she had when she got off work Friday night. 

“I should of worked on through,” she reflected. “If I'd done 
the night shift ['da made all that time and a half, and wouldn't 
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feel no worse than I do now. That thirteen hours sleep sure was 
wasted.” 

She was quiet and watchful when Dan came in and sat beside 
her. 

“So,” he went on. “Harvey gotta tell me how to do my job, and 
when I work and when I quit, buh?” He swayed toward her 
with a glint in his eye, and she wondered if he were able to bait 
her. He seemed bent on it as she sat tense and quiet, telling her- 
self over and over, “It don’t matter what he says. He don’t know 
what he’s sayin.” 

“Zat right?” he demanded. “Answer me, giri! Zat right? I 
gotta have Harvey tell me how to work and when I can strike, 
huh?” 

“Don’t be dumb, Dan. Harvey’s in Australia in the hospital 
with a broke Jeg and half his side burnt off.” 

“Say, Frankie, just tell me this one lil thing. Now, Frankie, 
you got six brothers and your mother and daddy and how come 
J always got to hear Harvey morning, noon and night. Jus tell 
me that one lil thing, Frankie, why ya so crazy bout that pug- 
faced, bow-legged lil sonofabitch, Frankie? Jus tell me...” 

“Now, Dan, you shut up...” 

“I gotta shut up, huh?” his voice rose again and he grabbed 
her arm and dragged her to him in a swift, powerful pull. “Har- 
vey says I gotta shut up? Jus tell me. ...” 

She wrenched away from him and walked to the kitchen and 
stooped down to gather up the salad shreds from the floor. She 
heard him stumbling toward her, and then he was at the kitchen 
doot. 

“Git outa my way now, while I clean up this mess,” Frankie 
warned him. He watched her, swaying, as she wiped the floor 
on her hands and knees, He kept repeating his question about 
Harvey. He counted the members of her family, name by name 
on his fingers, with insults he felt appropriate to each one, while 
she mopped the rest of the grease from the floor. 

Frankie eyed the spattered sink and the dirty dishes, and her 
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neck and shoulders begaa to ache and burn. Exhaustion drugged 
her, and she thought she would have to go to bed. 

“Now, Dan, I just got to get some sleep,” she interrupted him. 
“For God’s sake quiet down and Jet me alone, willya?” 

“Awright,” he nodded his head slowly and emphatically. “But 
you just tell me this one lil thing. How come you so crazy bout 
that lil bow-legged bastard Harvey...” 

“Dan!” her eyes narrowed and her voice cut across his mouth- 
ings. “You open your big, drunk mouth about Harvey one more 
time and I'll brain you with this flat iron.” 

She picked up the electric iron off the table, jerked the cord 
out and held it threatening him. 

“I mean it. I heard all I’m gonna take. You done called Harvey 
every filthy name you know, just to aggravate me. Well, every 
damn one of my brothers, from the baby on up to Harvey is 
twice the man you'll ever be. And with what Harvey done and 
the fix he’s in way off there ...” She began to cry. “I'll be damned 
if Pl let you say anything else, you drunk punk!” 

He walked to her with blood in his eye. He seized her arm and 
took the iron easily in spite of her struggles. She was infuriated 
by the taste of his strength and the futility of her utmost effort 
against it. It fed her fury with burning satisfaction to close her 
teeth on his forearm until she felt his hand give, open and release 
her. 

“You little slut, you bitch, you stinking .. .” His torrent of 
obscenity drove her with hatred, and she struck his face and 
' caught at his hair and pulled it until he seized her arms and hit 
her face on both sides with his free hand. 

A part of her consciousness saw that all was lost, that the fight 
was on in earnest and the rest of the night would be disastrous. 
But that remote awareness had no power to abate her fury or 
check the passion with which she fought him. “He'll kill me,” 
she feared, in a still pool of thought apart from her rage. 

- He shook her off and threw her against the refrigerator. Sob- 
bing and panting, Frankie reached for him again and his huge 
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open hand struck the side of her face with a jolt that knocked 
her to the floor. Lying breathless, she savored the stunning pain 
of the blow in the face—the mortal insult with its shocking sur- 
ptise and bitter affront to the inner self that the face offers to the 
world to see, accept and respect. This hurt went deep, and the 
physical jolt jarred her brutally and made her head rock and 
ring. 

The numbness and shock wore off and her rage blazed again, 
with the offense and the pain. She got up and hit him in the 
mouth. She hated him. She cast about for some way to hurt him, 
anid she wished she could kill him. She longed to be goaded to 
the Jast pitch of abandon, where she would seize the iron again 
and beat his head until he was dead—and quiet and powerless 
ever to humiliate and madden her again. 

Dan caught her arm and struck her face again, and with his 
fist knocked her down. Her hip struck the door frame, and her 
jaw was numb. 

Her rage broke and shriveled, and she thought, half-stunned, 
“¥'m in for it.” 

He jerked her up from the floor and held her against the wall 
to hit her face again and again with the flat of his hand knocking 
it from side to side against the wall with quick thuds that made 
her skull ache and heave. She suffered horribly and helplessly, 
and she bore it now with a defeated pride that held her up to 
take all he had to inflict. 

In the shaken instants between his blows, het sore and quiver- 
ing face—from the burning skin to cringing flesh and ringing 
bones—waited for the next brutal descent of that hard and hated 
hand. And now a fierce beaten strength rose to meet every an-, 
guished, thudding crack. 

She did not speak, plead, or cry out, but sobbed quietly, en- 
during the blows with a still, triumphant quietude that became 
more and more eager to meet every cruelty that would strike. 

And before he was through with her, her bitterly violated 
spirit was bathed in the warm comfort of the old female maso- 
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chistic victory. Her puny, fighting retaliation was utterly routed 
by his gteat strength, which had battered her to helplessness in 
thtee minutes. And a profounder response was invoked to 
sustain her. 

It was not an erotic sensation of physical pleasure in the suf- 
fering he dealt her. It was:a deep sex function of the spirit, a 
proud, profound submission that endured what it must in the 
final triumph over his force. And this old female answer to bru- 
tality carried its assuaging physical satisfaction through her 
mauled and beaten body, to her bruised and stinging face. 

Frankie was not aware of what was called up to hold her. But 
as the last blow Jeft her crumpled and limp and shaken with 
pain, she thought dimly, “Well, I’ve showed the sonofabitch. 
He’s done his worst and I’m still here. And I didn’t give him the 
satisfaction of beggin him to quit or cryin, either.” 

She felt faintly sorry for him as he staggered panting to the 
sink and tipped the bottle for another drink. 

Now she was afraid to go and look at her face, and wondered 
through the uproar of aches and pains if anything was broken or 
torn loose from where it ought to be. She steadied herself and 
sat down at the table, slowly and gently working her jaw with 
tender fingers, feeling the puffy pain around her eyes and hoping 
to God she didn’t have another shiner. 

Her breath came in slow gasps that scraped her lungs and 
she wondered if she could take a hot bath to ease the stiff agonies 
of getting up in the morning. 

“Sometime he’s gonna kill me, Goddamn it,” she reflected. 

She found she could walk all right. She went to the sink and 
poured a stiff drink. It burned going down, warmed and steadied 
her shaking insides and left a comforting spiced tingle in her 
mouth that she didn’t wash away with a chaser. She reached over 
and took a last bent cigarette out of the pack and lic it. The 
draught of smoke was good. 

She ran a hot bath, turned down the bed and got out a clean 
nightie. Then she saw Dan through the bedroom door. He sat 
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on the sofa with his knees apart, his elbows testing on them and 
his head in his hands. 

“Got the R.E’s,” she figured. “Well, he'll have to sweat it out 
by himself this time. I can’t give him no help tonight.” 

After her bath she returned to the kitchen and scraped the 
dishes. Then she was so spent and shaken she felc she couldn't 
get to the bedroom. She poured a small drink, leaving one in the 
bottle and made her way to the bed. 

Then she had her cry, a long, quiet, bitter cry that soothed her 
for sleep. 


Later, Frankie was roused by a tight, painful pressure on her 
hand. He was in bed and was squeezing her hand against his 
face. She felt his wet hot tears on her fingers, and the bed shaking 
with the paroxysm of his weeping. 

“Go to sleep, Dan,” she told him, hoping they could forget it 
and rest. 

“T can’t, Frankie.” His voice was cracked and high from 
crying. 

“It’s late.” 

“Did I hurtya, Frankie?” 

“Course to hell ya hurt me. But I’m all here, I guess. Nothin’s 
broke.” 

“T love ya, Frankie.” 

“T know it, hon.” 

He was quiet and she knew that he wanted to beg forgiveness, 
promise never again, wish himself dead and exorcise his shame 
and remorse. But she felt too sore and tired to go through a lot 
of talk. Still, she was achingly sorry for him, and felt she couldn't 
go back to sleep and leave him in his misery. 

So she moved to his side in the bed, turned his wet face to 
her and kissed his mouth. He held her in a pleading, passionate 
srip, as if he would lose all his shame and remorse in the em- 
brace. 

Frankie put her mouth to his ear and whispered, “Make it 
quick, honey. We got to get some sleep.” 
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It left her wakeful, but calm and at rest to have eased him. He 
slept beside her with one heavy arm over her breast, his fingers 
loose on her shoulder where‘they had patted her until they re- 
laxed in sleep. 

She planned Sunday. The way he'll feel, I better get him up 
for mass. Or he'll be groaning and apologizing all day and feel- 
ing so rotten by Monday he'll get another bottle. God, wonder 
can I drag myself outa the hay in four hours. I’! wear the dark 
blue suit and that old blue hat so if I look beat up it won’t show 
much. 

It would be easier if I could give him breakfast and about four 
cups of black coffee, but he can’t swallow nothin before mass. 
Maybe a drink don’t count. Then we can come home and eat, 
and maybe go back to bed. 

I'll tell him we oughta have a baby. We got to do something. I 
could work three or four months longer, maybe. Maybe the 
War'll be over by then, the way things is goin in North Africa 
and the Pacific. Looks like invasion before winter, from what 
the Russians is sayin, if the Britishets is willin to do their part. 
Roosevelt’ll make em; he can bring old Churchill round. And 
with all the planes and tanks we got we can mop up in Europe 
before spring, everybody says. It shouldn’t take so long to clean 
up the Japs, either, with MacArthur goin so strong in New 
Guinea. They'll get back to the Philippines pretty soon, now. 

I done my share anyway on that assembly line.. We all done 
our share, with Harvey wounded and out for the duration, 
Johnny killed at Dieppe and Ed in North Africa and the three 
little boys about ready to go overseas. 

Dan’s done his share, too, poor baby. He'll be all right. Every- 
thing will be all right. I can quit my job pretty soon. The War 
can't last forever and I don’t hafta feel like they can’t run a plane 
off that line without me. 

It'll be good for Dan to have a kid. I figure he’s got a funny 
sneaking feelin about how we keep from it, bein such a big 
Catholic. Maybe a baby will straighten everything out. 

With pretty near two thousand dollars in bonds, we could 
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spend a little on a down payment on a house. The fix we're in 
it wouldn’t be unpatriotic to spend a little to keep Dan straight. 

That's what we need, a baby and that house. And I'll get Dan 
to mass every Sunday. We can ask Father Moore to come for 
supper, and he can talk to Dan. 

You'll be all right, Danny boy, she thought, relaxing to drow- 
siness again with her plans laid. 

She lifted the heavy arm off her chest, turned on her side and 
held his hand between her breasts as she went to sleep. 
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IDA was troubled by the persisting sick smell of corruption 
under the hospital’s acrid, clean odor of disinfectants. The secret 
fumes of suffering escaped through the crisp starch, the white 
sterility, the Lysol and the frequent sweet, funereal breath of 
florist flowers, like old rot seeping through soap, paint and fresh 
furnishings of an ancient house. 

She was conducted from the office to the elevator, where an- 
other pain struck. She breathed up and away from it, and frown- 
ing watched the stubby profile of the placid young aurse who 
turned and smiled at her. Ida tried to respond, but this was 
rugged. 

“A pain?” the nurse inquired. “We'll get you comfortable 
in a minute.” 

Ir passed, and Ida felt fine. The sickly smeil, however, dis- 
turbing her imagination with images of festering pain too 
dreadful for open doors, thickened and spread as they walked 
down the corridor to 301. There was a shrill uproar of agonized . 
little cries from the other end of the hall. Startled, Ida looked 
at the nurse, . 

“It’s the babies.” 

“What's the matter with them?” 
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“Hungry. It’s almost six o'clock.” 

A whimpering from an open door drew Ida’s uneasy regard. 
She glimpsed a woman’s grimacing face on a high white bed 
as they passed. Far down the corridor a moan rose and Jength- 
ened and thinned to a scream. 

The nurse shook her head in disapproval. 

“There goes that woman in 313. She just gets em every 
twenty minutes, and every time she screams like a Comanche 
Indian.” 

“Is it very bad for her?” Ida asked. Fear began to heat and 
weaken her, and her voice came thtough a dry throat. 

“Nah,” the girl answered. “Some of em just cut up like that. 
Her pains is hardly started. Wait’ll they come every five minutes, 
or all together. Then she’ll have something to holler about.” 

“Oh.” Her dread sickened her all over, burgeoned darkly to 
panic. Walking, she swallowed against an urge to run. She held 
her face still, the first move in an inner struggle for reason, cour- 
age and resolution. 

“Don’t you pay any attention, honey,” the nurse said. “Her 
pains is no worse than yours right now.” 

“Ob. That’s not so bad, then.” The panic ebbed and she 
breathed easily. The ordeal resumed the reasonable, feasible 
proportions of her expectations, became again the adventure in 
suffering for which she was prepared. 

- She was relieved about the screaming, amused-at the babies 
screeches and pleasantly excited as she reached her room. Her 
bedside window looked out on the swarming intersection of 
Third and Ormsby Streets. It pleased her to stand there, jubilant 
between pains, and see the diminutive commonplace bustle 
down there outside, as she considered the happy enormity of 
what was happening to her in this high, clean, protected, re- 
matkable hospital. 

“Don’t get out a pretty gown, Mrs. Carroll. Just put this on.” 
The nurse handed her the coarse white hospital shirt. Its bleak 
inadequacy and clinical cut dismayed.her. : 

“Wait'll you see it on you,” the girl chuckled. “I never see, an 
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OB patient put one of them things on, with their big middle 
sticking out, I don’t have to laugh again.” 

She saw Ida’s widening eyes and parted lips, and she looked 
at her watch. 

“Another one? They're coming pretty fast. Better get in bed.” 

“Is it—~all right?” 

“Sure it’s all right. Anyway, Dr. Anders comes in pretty soon 
now. Is it a hard one?” | 

“Oh, yes! Awful.” | 

“Don’t none of em feel good, honey. All gone? Well let’s hop | 
in bed and get comfy.” ) 

She bounced out of the room. She showed her round, merry | 
face in the door again when Ida was biting her lip over the next 
pain. 

“Hurt?” 

“Oh, yes!” Ida whispered, as the thin burn in her loins slowly, 
maliciously swelled to a hard pressure that wouldn't stop. “It’s 
so long this time. What's your name?” 

“Miss Sankey.” Miss Sankey put her hand under the cover and 
on Ida’s abdomen. Her fingers felt firm and intelligent, but they 
didn’t stop it. She took Ida’s hand in hers. Ida squeezed it, sur- 
prised at the comfort it gave her. The pain ebbed and ceased. | 

They smiled at each other triumphantly. 

“Wasn't so bad, was it?” 

“No, not really.” 

Fondly, Ida watched her go. What a good, jolly little thing 
she was! ~ 

Miss Sankey soon returned with a tray full of formidable 
paraphernalia. . 

“What's that for?” 

“Enema.” | 

“Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes.” . 

Ida submitted to the preposterous indignity. Miss Sankey | 
seemed to relish the operation, and impaled Ida on the bed-pan | 
before she bobbed off to the door again. 


———— 
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“Miss Sankey! You're not going to leave me here like this?” 

“F sure am, honey.” Miss Sankey laughed again. 

“Well, if you must. But what's so funny about it?” 

“I don’t know, Mrs. Carroll, but all these maternity cases is 
kind of funny to me. Please don’t think—I mean, I wouldn’t 
hurt your feelings for nothing, honey. But it looks like the OB’s, 
well it’s such a joke on em, in a way. Not a joke exactly, but they 
come in here so surprised and all, it seems every time like some- 
one pulled a fast one on em.” = 
- Ida laughed, too, and Miss Sankey seemed relieved. 

“I shouldn’ta said all that. And of course I don’t think the 
pains is funny. But they always look so surprised!” 

“Well, I've pulled a fast one on you. Get me off this thing.” 

She was comfortable again and relaxed. Then the hot little 
disquiet crawled up on her, burned and grew and rumbled with 
iron force. Miss Sankey put down the tray and came back. 

As the girl stood beside her, feeling the pain like a pulse, Ida 
marveled at her isolation from it. It seemed impossible that she 
should be so racked and Miss Sankey so unmoved. The pain 
continued to roll viciously, but Ida was glad of the firm and 
knowing hand upon it. 

“Relax, Mrs. Carroll. Just breathe down easy.” 

“J can’t, I can’t,” Ida whispered. 

It diminished, eased and faded away, and she indulged in a 
deep, enraptured breath of relief. She was not only comfortable, 
but exquisitely easy and well. 

Alone again, she listened to the chorus of screeches from the 
faraway babies. She heard the scream from 313 again. Then Miss 
Sankey returned with a hypodermic needle. 

“Give you a little rest,” she said, swabbing Ida’s arm and 
manipulating the brief sting. She was gone. 

When the pain came again, Ida was desolate. It was terrible, 
alone. Appalled at her abandonment,.she considered how it 
would be all over before het mother could make arrangements to 
come. Now, a fear assailed her. Maybe everything wasn't all 
right. Something must be wrong, with the labor starting, SO 
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soon, nearly three weeks early. The tears tan down her cheeks 
as the iron roll twisted relentlessly, and so long. 

In popped Miss Sankey again with a wadded bundle on one 
plump arm. 

“Look, Mrs. Carroll,” she said. 

Ida shifted her tortured weight, angry at Miss Sankey’s silli- 
ness when she was suffering so brutally: She looked in the crook 
of the girl’s arm and saw the little face. 

It was round and pink and ineftably soft. The mouth puck- 
ered cunningly, the eyebrows pushed up in an absurdly lan- 
guid look of ennui, and the whole tiny face yawned tremen- 
dously. 

“QO-o-h,” Ida murmured, smiling..“A girl?” 

“Yes, and she’s the sweetest little old thing in the nursery. 
Don't do nothing but eat and sleep. Six days old and going home 
tomorrow.” 

‘The baby opened blue eyes, closed them and smiled in sud- 
den sleep. 

“Oh, look, smiling!” 

“It's just a little gas pain makes em do like that,” Miss Sankey 
explained, professionally dismissing the wonder. “Cute, though, 
isn’t it? Well, I gotta take her back. Mrs. Carroll, don’t you tell 
anybody I showed her to you!” 

The last pain before she drowsed was easier. She kept think- 
ing how the baby was making the pains. It was fine when she 
eased happily into sleep. 


The room was red with agony when Dr. Anders came in. 

“How's it going, Mrs. Carroll?” he wanted to know, abom- 
inably cheerful as he examined her middle. 

“Horrible, horrible,” she whispered. “I don’t think I can stand 
any more.” 

Hungrtily she watched his rough, sandy young face as his 
hands rested on the grinding pain. He lifted his eyebrows, 
pursed his mouth and nodded. 
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“What is it? What is it?” she gasped. 

“That's a good, big pain.” - 

“It's hellish. Can't you stop it?” 

“Come now, they tell me what a good girl you are. You 
haven't made a sound, Miss Sankey says.” 

“I can't. I can’t get my breath.” 

“It’s easier now, isn’t it?” 

“A little.” 

When it ended, he said, “I have a surprise for you. I wired 
your mother to come. She can probably get here tonight.” 

Ida had a moment of joy. Then she turned her face and began 
to cry. 

“Why, what's this, Mrs. Carroll? Don’t you want your 
mother?” . 

“Yes, but she won’t come.” Ida whimpered. “It was all fixed 
for her to come the last of the month, when Auntie could: stay 
with the family. Mother can’t leave my little brother and grand- 
mother. Gtandma’s sick.” 

“That's too bad,” Dr. Anders sympathized. “Well, we'll keep 
in touch with them, anyway. Is there anyone else you'd like to 
have with you?” ai 

“No.” She was ashamed to cry for her mother, but the snivel- 
ing tears kept coming. “I don’t want anyone else. Where's Miss 
Sankey?” 

“Off duty now. But you'll like Miss Green. Feel better now?” 

“I feel all right. But I don’t have to stand much more, do I? 
I don’t think you know how bad it is. The baby must be almost 
here.” 

“You're just in the secondary stage, Mrs. Carroll. The dila- 
tation is over, and this phase is coming along nicely. It will be 
quite a while yet.” 

Her mouth dropped open in fear and protest, as the pain hit 
her again. She turned urgent eyes to his face. “Can’t you give 
me something?” 

“No. Come on now, honey. You're a big, fine girl and you 
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can take it. This is a baby you're having, not an appendectomy. 
You've got to do most of it yourself, if we do it right.” 

She watched his eyes and nodded. A baby, the baby, she tried 
to remember. Jack and me. But it didn’t have much reality. 

“It’s like an iron wheel grinding me to pieces.” 

He nodded his head and watched her with a grave, detached, 
professional regard in which there was something good and 
human, too. Her eyes clung to his face until the rolling and 
crushing stopped. 

“Not many more hours,” he estimated. “You're doing all 
right, right on schedule. You grit your teeth, honey, and we'll 
deliver this baby before long.” 

He turned to the nurse who came in, a tall girl with a cool, 
pretty face. Ida didn’t like her. 

“Miss Green, this is Mrs. Carroll. Keep an eye on her while I 
make my rounds.” 

Miss Green looked at Dr. Anders adoringly and turned briskly 
to Ida as he left. 

“I always say a patient is lucky to have Dr. Anders,” she ob- 
served, “He’s so good to his OB cases and so proud of his babies. 
And they just seem to manage better. Some of the doctors—well, 
he always lets them know where they are and what’s happen- 
ing. 

“Why shouldn’t he?” Ida demanded. “It’s our pains and our 
babies.” 

“Well, there’s plenty of them won't tell you a thing, Mrs. 
Carroll.” 

“I think he ought to give me something,” Ida whimpered, 
cringing now before the great, labored roll of the wheel. “Lots 
of doctors don’t let women suffer like this. I don’t think I can 
stand much more.” 

“Mrs. Carroll,” the nurse turned on her. “Dr. Anders really 
knows what he is doing. And your chart is fine. Why, this is as 
normal a labor as I ever saw. He doesn’t take any chances, just 
to make it easy, and you'll thank him for it!” 

Ida looked in futile anger at the fresh, clear face, the slim, 
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untroubled waistline with the stiff skirt and apron flaring from 
it, and hated the girl’s free, undespoiled, painless well-being. 
“You and Dr. Anders don't know how it feels.” 
Miss Green stood beside her, held her hand and smoothed 
her hair off her forehead. And then came the cool, sweet, singing 
interval of relief. 


It was so horrible now because they lasted so long, and started 
up so soon again. It was a storm of iron, battering and mangling 
her loins, her cracking pelvis, her straining back. 

She was lost, abandoned to the agony, the tortured sport of a 
lunatic force that was mauling her to death. The subjection to a 
primal brutality, greater than herself or anyone around her, bore 
her beyond help or rescue. 

The handclasp of the nurse no longer helped. She couldn't 
penetrate the.isolation in which the pain held her. She floun- 
dered, racked, her head turning from side to side on the pillow. 
She sat up and the grinding crashed harder. She lay down and 
her helpless prostration was terrifying. She wanted to rise, but 
dared not move against the force that was breaking her. 

When at last it stopped, Dr. Anders came in, looking tired 
and mussed, but his eyes were bright. 

“Just delivered an eight-pound boy!” he proclaimed. 

Miss Green looked at Ida to share her pride in the doctor's 
triumph. 

“Tl take the same, but quick,” Ida said. 

He touched the pain place and felt her ease. 

“Well, let’s make a pain.” 

“What for?” 

“To see how we're doing.” 

With his rubber-gloved hand he reached into the blessed 
quiet of her loins and manipulated a slow, lashing and then 
crashing turn of the pain. 

He looked up smiling at her anguished face. 

“I felt the baby’s head.” 

"Nol" 
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“You've reached the expulsive stage now, and we're coming 
along fine. Miss Green will stay with you, and you see what you 
can do to help. Bear down all you can.” 

The head. She said it over and over again to herself. Why, the 
baby was coming, coming. out. It was the first time since the 
great close agonies she had thought of the battering in connec- 
tion with the baby. And here was the head, the little head, mak- 
ing its way out through all that God-awful pain. 

“Makes you feel better, doesn’t it?” Miss Green commented 
happily. 

_ “Oh, yes! I mean, well, I'd: forgotten about it until now.” 

So she sustained the next pain with less fear and more pur- 

pose, and the next one. 


“Miss Green,” she whispered. “I really can’t bear any more. 
J just don’t think I can. Where is Dr. Anders?” 

“He'll be along soon. You're doing fine. Let me give you a 
cigarette.” ; 

“But the maniac force held her now, and she was lost. Nothing 
could help her, nothing could reach her. She couldn't remember 
with any conviction the little head, that it was a baby, that it 
wouldn’t be long. It was an inhuman red hell, unprecedented in 
all time. 

After her hypodermic she drowsed between the rendings, and 
roused to the rackings. She heard 313 scream, right beside her. 

“Get that woman out of here,” she ordered. “Don’t let her 
scream in here again. Get her out!” 

“That was you, Mrs. Carroll. But don’t you care. You've been 
mighty brave and you're doing fine.” 

Surprised, she closed her eyes and the thing released its grip 
with a few last slow iton twists that tore little moans from her. 

Drowsing again, she sat on the back steps at home. Mother 
came out and brought her an apple. It was late summer and 
the oak tree dropped two yellow leaves. Dr. Anders stood on the 
ground by the steps, his head level with her face. A mosquito 
bit her ankle and she put down the apple to scratch. He picked 
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it up and began to eat it, looking at her with his interested, pro- 
fessional detachment. She began to cry and Mother came out. 

“He took my apple,” she sobbed. 

“Well, Ida, Mother can’t help that,” she replied. Ida was 
stticken at this cool and casual desertion. “You're a big girl 
now, too big to cry.” 

The wind blew, whirled and circled into a conelike darkness. 
Jack and Mother and Dr. Anders watched her. Then Daddy was 
there, too, under the bridge lamp, reading in his Morris chair 
with the new slipcover. 

The dark reddening swirl moved on her, and they stood back, 
smiling, She reached for Mother, but Mother shook her head, 
smiling, and stepped away. Jack stood there saying, “It’s noth- 
ing. It’s perfectly natural. She’s so healthy she'll drop it like a 
squaw in a cornfield.” 

Dr. Anders lifted his head from under the sheet, pursed his 
lips and nodded. “Count on Ida,” Daddy said, looking up from 
his paper. 

The reddening thing took form, monster form, and descended 
on het. She screamed and they just smiled as it reached red-grin- 
ning to bear her away. 

“God gives you strength,” Grandma intoned, smiling, her eyes 
sad with memory as she rocked in her sewing chait. 

“Ida, darling, it’s Mother!” The voice was sweet, insistent, 
immediate. The fragrance was there, of Mother's pale, flesh- 
hued face powder, her “little touch of lipstick.” Ida looked at 
the fair face, softly puffed with the years, the comfortably fleshed 
shoulders, the black frock and the deep blue eyes in their loved 
and familiar nest of smiling fine wrinkles. 

She closed her eyes to hold the image and enjoy the little 
painless respite. 

“Tr’s Mother, darling!” the mothet-voice repeated. 

Eased, Ida roused. And she actually saw her- mother. The 
fragrant soft face was against her cheek, the ample, black-sleeved 
arms were around her, and she rested weeping against the deep 
bosom, : 
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They parted to look at each other. Mother smiled with her 
chin quivering and a corner of her mouth pulled down—the 
red-nosed look of crying happiness. As she looked when Ida 
returned from summer camp, when she and Bud joined the 
church, when she was graduated, when they first saw Bud’s baby, 
when Ida left on her wedding trip and when Daddy came out 
of the coma. 

“Is it so bad, lover? Tell Mother about it.” : 

“Oh, I guess not, Mother. Miss Green says it’s normal. And 
Dr. Anders—Morher, he felt the baby’s head!” 

“Oh, Ida!” Mother was crying again. Then she blew her nose 
and said, “I like him, dear, but he seems so young. Are you all 
right, baby?” 

“Yes, now, it’s so wonderful you're here. How did you man- 
age it? Mother, I haven't even hollered. They think I’m fine,” she 
added childishly, as they both laughed. 

“You were screaming like a wild thing when I came in. You 
frightened me to death. But the nurse said it was the hypoder- 
mic.” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to, Mother.” 

“It’s all right, precious,” Mother laughed. “Ida, I flew! Yes, 
I was scared, but it was lovely on the plane. And I wish you'd 
seen Grandma! When we told her the baby was coming, she 
just got right out of bed and pushed us all out of the way and 
said she would take care of everything! We called Dr. John, 
and he said it was probably the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to her. But, Ida, you wouldn't believe it. Davey was so 
excited, and kept saying, ‘Look at Grandma!’ and Mama said, 
‘Be quiet, boy, 0 I can help your mother get off to Ida.” You 
know she hasn't moved for six weeks.” 

“How’s Daddy?” 

“Oh, grand. But so excited, darling. He wanted to send Dr. 
John to be sure you're all right. Ida, it was awful,” Mother 
laughed. “He got an old, old Reader's Digest out of the base- 
ment the other day and read a fearful thing about twilight sleep 
and spinal injections, and he’s so afraid this young smart aleck, 
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as he calls Dr. Anders, is going to kill you or paralyze you. What 
are they giving you, darling?” 

“Nothing, Mother! It’s horrible, some of the time.” 

“Well, he’ll help you toward the last. They say it’s much better 
that way, just as little as you can stand. Anyway, darling, Daddy 
insisted on calling John. And I said, ‘George, don’t be a fool. I 
have no idea of taking that old drunk to Louisville. Ida has a 
perfectly good, sober, modern, young obstetrician.’ And Daddy 
toared that he'd rather have John with you drunk than anyone 
else sober. Finally he calmed down. He was so anxious to come. 
But we didn’t dare leave Davey and Grandma alone.” 

“Imagine Grandma!” Ida mused happily. 

“And, Ida, I guess I don’t have to tell you the message from 
Grandma.” 

““God gives you strength when the time comes,” they te- 
peated together as the fond tears trickled down Ida’s face. 

Ida.lit a cigarette and watched her mother. Mother held her 
hand and looked out of the window, a-half-smile on her face. 
Her heavy gray hair waved into a thick black knot at the back 
of her neck. Ida’s loving eyes traced the fine profile line of the 
mothet-face, the smile-set of the mouth, the familiar droop of 
the ageing throat. The very face of love, the home of strength, 
the refuge of the frightened heart. 

“Mother, you look just beautiful!” she sighed. 


The pain stirred, uncoiled its heat and struck violently. Ie was 
swallowing her in its iron brutality again, but more implacably, 
It grew insane, unthinkable, beyond endurance. Miss Green 
watched her kindly, but in appalling, impervious health and 
ease. Lost, she looked wildly at them, seeking to break through 
the wall that held her in agony, to drag them into it with her. 
She held her mother’s hand to her teeth, trying to break through 
to a contact. 

“Darling!” Mother exclaimed, rubbing the tooth marks on 
her palm. 

“IT didn’t mean to, Mother.” 
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“I know, lover. Never mind. Take Mother's hand.” 

It was no good. Nothing was any good. It just ground and 
ground, the iron wheel. 

“Mother, help me, help me.” 

yh Saar sweet, I a oe It can’t be much longer. Just a little 
longer, Mother’s good, brave girl.” 

“Mother, how do you stand it?” 

“God gives you strength when the time comes,’ Mother 
murmured the family joke. The thing loosened, twisted and 
wrenched at her again and slowly subsided, With the relief, 
they laughed weakly at Grandma. 


It didn’t stop at all now. 

“Bear down now, Mrs. Carroll. Use the straps and it will be 
easier.” 

“T can’t, I can’t. I dare not.” 

“You've got to get through. Dr. Anders wants you to help. 
Just take a deep breath and bear down when you exhale.” 

Trembling she tried, with her eyes on her mother. She held 
her breath, afraid to push it out and down, but-she tried. The 
pain crashed wildly with her beating. But she pushed at it, 
sobbing. 

She saw, through the mindless grinning of the red force, 
Miss Green’s nod at the doctor and Mother's teeth biting her 
lower lip, and felt his hand on the pains. 

“Well, let’s go. How about it, kid?” 

“Oh, please, please!” 

They lifted her on the stretcher, and the move lashed the 
thing to fierce rolls and grindings. The world was a great, brazen, 
bludgeoning wheel and she was stretched, torn and breaking, 
around it. 

“Here we go, honey.” He patted her shoulder and Mother 
walked with them down the ghostly corridor. 


The bludgeoning soundlessly roared and swelled to its most 
brutal fury as they moved her to the table. Her past suffering 
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‘was as nothing. They moved a dark cone over her head and to 
her face and she reached up to seize it. They held her bands and 
she struggled with them, as the thick, sweet smell settled on her. 
She pushed her face against its rim. 

“It’s all right, honey, settle down. Just breathe deep, easy and 
deep.” 

It was nasty sweet, but she sucked at it with frantic gratifi- 
cation. He kept talking to her until it was slow and deep and 
the ease came. He leadeth me beside the still waters. He restor- 
eth my loins. But she could still hear his voice, and was fright- 
ened that the pain might come again. 

“It’s all right, honey,” he said. And it was. She sank down 
and out to exquisite oblivion, except for awareness of relief 
that stayed with her. 

She floated back up to heat and light and voices. 

“Bear down, now.” 

She pushed obediently, and it tore at her. “Again.” She 
breathed and pushed down, and felt with profound wonder 
and recognition the great roundness. The head, the head! 

“Beat down now, again.” 

She bore on it, but it resisted, strained and rent her. It was 
enormous, monstrous, too much. She couldn't, and she was 
trapped. 

“No, no!” she screamed. “It hurts. I can’t, I can’t. Give me the 
cone. Give it to me, give it to me!” 

It came, blessedly dense, faintingly sweet and she pressed 
her face in it and drank it frenziedly. The thick sweet clouds 
descended and she sank gratefully again, still Sint And 
she was gone. 

“Mrs. Carroll,’ his voice came. “Help us now. Bear down. 
Just one good one, and it’s over.” 

She felt the tremendous head-girth straining her again. The 
giant head, the great unyielding roundness. The baby. It’s 
waiting for me to move it. She breathed deep, closed her eyes 
and pushed, laboring and clamping her teeth against the strain, 
the tearing and breaking. It was impossible, it wouldn't move 
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and she was sundered. Still she sustained the terrible, needful 
push. 

It slipped, gave, and moved out of her. And she lay back 
spent and feebly rejoicing. 

“God is a woman,” she decided, dreaming off into the dark, 
“and gave birth to the world.” 


She roused, excited and feeling well. She sat up on the nar- 
row table and iooked around. 

“Mrs. Carroll,” a nurse rushed to her and pushed her back. 
“You mustn't sit up.” 

“Where's the baby?” Ida demanded, trying not to smile so 
wide as if no one ever had a baby before. 

“Here you are. It’s a boy,” Dr. Anders said. 

She raised herself on her elbow as he held the baby up. She 
stared at the red little face in the blanket. He looked drolly right, 
as if she’d known him all her life. His familiar little face moved 
and sighed, and he pursed his lips precisely, like a kiss. She 
touched his cheek with one finger, marveling. 

“Lie down, now,” Dr. Anders told her. 

She lay down, content. 

Before she closed her eyes, she missed the mountainous 
middle which had reared swollen before her for so long. She 
lifted her head and saw that she was flat and thin, delivered of 
her burden. 


26 Unto the Woman 


SO, ON the dingy, rich, light-shot and surging streets of Louis- 
ville, in the great homes, the little dwellings, the hotels, the 
squalid rooms, the myriad meeting places, the girls and women 
this October Saturday of 1942 labored under the God-curse. 
They gave themselves, with their desire to the men, and the 
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men ruled over them. And the men were eased, strengthened, 
fulfilled, affirmed and sent away. 

At that time the libido prevailed and colored ali things, It 
drove, enraptured, felled, corrupted, ennobled, destroyed and 
created with a ruthless race purpose as the women functioned 
in theit ancient instinct. They yielded, submitted and were lost, 
found and used by life. 

Now as ever, they met the God-curse with prostrate female 
strength that endures to a passive triumph at last.. 


In the tough idiom of that death-menaced time, they gave 
it away, sold it, put out all over town. They let him have some, 
they Jet him ride. It was lovin, a screw, a lay; it was havin a 
good time. It was gettin plastered and lettin him take it away 
from them. It was a party. 

In the awe-struck and exalted retrospect of the other side of 
town it was whispered or wordless. It was “Jove—and I never 
dreamed of anything like it.” It was “this marvelous thing, and 
I may never see him again.” It was “Jim’s last night, and we 
got the children to bed—and, oh!” 

So, in the oestrual wave of the wartime they loved and con- 
ceived and bred and bore the babies. 

Some functioned with ordered discipline in the pattern of 
life before the war, with the God-curse minimized and with 
anguished parting and the shadow of death their share of the 
foreordained sorrow. 

Some, like flotsam on the river of the men’s need, were lost 
in sacrifice to the time. The harlots walked the streets and met 
the soldiers, until “et up with clapp” or sodden with gin, they 
died at last in a clean white hospital bed of pneumonia, acute 
alcoholism or paresis. 

Others, cold with obscure fears, were yet stitred and warmed 
by the fever of the times. Perplexed and yearning, they worked 
at busy chores on the home front. They drew in the hungty boys 
and reckless men, and were excited by the soldiers and nice 
young lieutenants, JG, whom they fed, entertained and charmed 
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with their gay and tender ministerings. And they retreated from 
love, fretted, empty and craving, and never knew their function 
to submit, and enduring, create. 

Some were tacked and spent by conflicts of a changing sex 
pattern, now telescoped in time to a furious climax by the war. 
Fecund and potent, with their desire to their men, they loved 
‘and gave. But they were moved, too, by needs of their own and 
of the times. And fulfillment was a struggle against their men. 

A driller in a war plant, proud of her place in the war effort, 
cried over Hal's letter that he didn’t want no workin wife. A girl 
in a news bureau, discovering her quick, bright powers, cried, 
too. Her husband, home from Buna minus a leg, demanded that 
she stay home and be a wife. Her love lifted her face to his kiss 
with yielding, but the gift poisoned her heart against him. 

Still others, robbed by death or absence or the lifelong wait 
for love that never comes, suffered the wasting of unused fertile 
potencies to love and give and fulfill life. 

But mostly this Saturday night they loved, submitted and 
endured, bowing to the God-curse with self-immolation that 
saves and transforms the self in the end. 


On Fourth Street the explosive push of life was done. The 
street was deflated in the still, dark early morning. A few khaki- 
clad drunks staggered out of the Seelbach Hotel with bedraggled 
gitls. West and down toward the river, two street-walkers edged 
onto Fourth Street from Jefferson and Market. At the other end 
of Fourth at Broadway, a car dropped a sailor, who waved in 
farewell as he walked away. 

All up and down the street the lights were dim and few. An 
occasional shout or spurt of song from late revelers echoed 
hollowly in the emptiness. Trash, cigarette papers, broken 
bottles and bits of débris were all that was left of the throbbing 
rush of the khaki flood which had swelled downtown. 

Now Fourth Street was empty, but for a lonely, slow-strolling 
patrolman. The restless soldier stream which had rocked the 
town with the surge and thrust of the huge impulse was spent 
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and gone. A shriveled husk of a street faced the sullen, mocking 
immutability of the dead post office. 


Over Louisville the girls and women slept, worn from love, 
from grief, from work, from enduring. They lay still and prone, 
and wete teplenished and restored to meet and sustain tomor- 
row. 
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